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[Wash.  Cor.  Cincinnati  Gazette,  Maroh  8. 

General  Grant  In  Washington. 

General  Giant  arrived  here  oa  the  0  o'olook 
traiu,  and  woiu  at  once  to  his  room  at  (he  ho- 
tel. His  arrival  was  still  almost  entirely  un- 
known, when  a  few  minutes  later,  accompan- 
ied by  his  son  only,  he  quietly  walked  into 
the  loDg  dining  room  of  Willard'a  Hotel,  and 
took  his  seat  for  dinner,  none  of  his  staff  ac 
Qompanied  him,  and  nobody  knew  who  the 
quiet,  raiher  rusty-looking  Major  General  was. 
He  had  nearly  half  finished  his  dinner,  when 
some  Western  acquaintance  happened  to  be 
asked  who  that  Major-General  was.  The  mo- 
ment he  glanoed  at  him  he  replied,  "Why, 
that  is  Lieuteoant-General  Grant."  In  a  mo- 
ment or  two  i  he  news  was  buzzed  about  among 
the  adjacent  tables,  and  the  General  began  to 
find  himself  the  foous  of  mi  uncommonly  sharp 
Are  Irota  ladies'  eyes,  which  seemed  a  good 
deal  more  embarrassing  lo  him  than  some  oth- 
er kinds  of  fire.  Finally  Representative  Moore- 
head  of  Pittsburg,  who  sal  at  the  next  table, 
rose  and  announced  that  the  hero  of  Vicks- 
burg  was  among  them,  aad  proposed  his 
health,  when  the  whole  assemblage  of  guests 
sprang  to  their  f«et  and  united  in  half  a  doz- 
en rousing  cheers.  Grant  bowed  in  au  em- 
barrassed way  and  took  his  seat  again,  but  a 
rush  instantly  began  from  all  parts  of  the 
hall,  and  everybody  pressed  forward  to  be  in- 
troduced lo  him.  The  General's  dinner  was 
very  cold  before  he  could  get  an  opportunity  I 
to  give  his  attention  to  it  again.  ! 


Albany  Evening  Journal 


June  16,  1864 

FOR   PRESIDENT, 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

FOR    VICE-PRESIDEHT, 

ANDREW     JOHNSON. 


An  Unreasonable  Man, 

The  Rebels  are  out  of  patience  with  Gen 
Grant.  He  will  do  nothing  as  they  want 
him  or  tell  him  to.  On  the  contrary,  he 
wickedly  insists  upon  falsifying  their  predic- 
tion and  upsetting  their  calculations.  Instead 
of  following  out  the  programme  they  mark 
out  for  him,  he  does  the  very  reverse;  and  in- 
stead of  vindicating  in  his  plan  of  operations 
their  military  pescience,  he  proves  them  to 
be  bad  prophets  and  worse  strategists. 

Bat  the  worst  of  all  remains  to  be  told.  He 
(refuses  to  acknowledge  himself  whipped; 
After  being  mauled  "  within  an  inch  of  his 
life,"  instead  of  turning  upon  his  heels  like 
a  reasonable  man  and  running  away  from  his 
chastisers,  he  runs  towards  thern.  Instead  of 
owning  up  frankly  and  honestly  that  he  has 
been  "  cut  to  pkces,"  "  annihilated."  &c,  &c, 
and  turning  his  face  towards  "Washington,  he 
turns  it  toward  Richmond.  This,  they  say, 
is  in  violation  of  all  precedent  and  all  rule.  It 
is,  moreover,  a  gross  breach  of  military  eti- 
quette. There  is  nothing,  they  add,  so  shabby 
and  nothing  so  ill-bred  in  history  as  that  of  a 
General  who  has  been  soundly  whipped  turn- 
ing aggressor  and  driving  the  victorious  co- 
horts of  his  enemy  from  the  field. 

In  short,  Grant  is  a  puzzle  and  mystery. 
His  ways  arc  quite  past  finding  cut.  He  does 
nothing  in  the  common  way,  and  seems  to 
take  a  sort  of  malignant,  delight  in  mystifying 
the  innocent  Rebels.  The  Richmond  Sentinel 
thus  rehearses  its  grievance — and  the  grievance 
of  the  sham-Confederacy  in  the  bargain — 
agaiast  this  most  unreasonable  of  chieftains : 

Ope  ations  at  I  lie  front  have  frequently  confounded  cal- 
eula  ions,  and  turned  speculations  lather  and  thither  with 
short  turns  and  little  ceremony.  Nftff  6k  NX  hasbeen  re- 
treating to  Fredericks!)  r;.r,  andanon  heisatSpottsylTania 
Court  House.  Kow  again  he  meets  with  disaster  that 
Would  li'iYc  rant  areaionaWe  roan  back  to  Lincoln,  Dnt 
quickly. he  is  tUuk  marching  lor  Richmond.  Nowhecrosa- 
es  the  North  Anna  and  c  'Mronts  Lee,  apparently  for  bat- 
tle; but  nigh4;  cornea  and  be  steals  away,  and  starts  for  the 
He:, insula.  Now  he  cro  ses  at  Hanovertown  in  his  sup- 
posed tli"ht  for  his  new  base;  but  list  and  latest  we  learn 
tH4  his  face  is  again  turned  towards  Richmond,  and  that 
he  confron  s  Lee  on  the  Tolopatomy  Creek,  with  prospect 
of  immediate  tight. 

In  view  of  all  which  the  Sentinel  concludes 
that  ■"  it  is  time  to  cease  speculations  as  to 
Grant's  movements,  and  attend  to  the  facta." 
This  is  sensible.  There  is  no  telling  what  new 
tricks  this  most  unfathomable  of  Generals  may 
play  upon  t'aem.  Indeed,  he  has  already  made 
one  of  his  characteristically  "irregular"  move- 
ments, in  changing  his  base  to  the  James 
River.  What  he  will  next  do  mercy  only 
knows ;  but  we  venture  to  predict  that  it  will 
be  Eomething  equally  unreasonable  with  his 
previous  acts. 

Can  the  Rebels  be  blamed,  therefore,  for 
having  a  v^ry  bad  opinion  of  Gen.  Grant  ? 
C?.n  they  be  blamed  for  stigmatizing  him  as 
the  most  ill-mannered  of  Chieftains,  and  the 
most  unreasonable  of  men  ?  It  only  needs  one 
thing  more  to  complete  the  measure  of  their 
disgust  for  him :  that  he  should  take  Rich" 
mond.  This  would  be  an  out;  age  upon  their 
feelings  which  they  would  never  forgive. 


Gtnci  ii    uiam. 

Tb»8i.  Loula  Anzciytr  (German  i  eiys:— 

lho  Cioveli.nder8  appear  to  bare    laken   the  liberty   •" 
naming  General  Orunt  aa  another  one »f  their  Prf-aideuU* 
candidates,  and  gome  New  York  w  ir   democrats  are  sal 
to  have  boon  particularly  uotlve  in   (bis  impudeut   trau 
action.     If  General  Grant  is  succe^elul  in  his  present  car 
paigu,  be  uao'ia  nu  parly  nomination,     la  spite  of  all  p> 
ties,  tbe  people  may  carry  him  lu    u  lurupb  to  the    W» 
House.     Bui  for   ihe   prcseut   tie  is    still    busy  wltn 
campaign,  which  may  decide  tbe  future  of  Ibe  eouu 
aud  he  has  as  yet  shuwn  no  d«*ire  to   neglect  tbe  a 
task  ei itrueied  to  him,  and  mix  in   tbe  noisy   turb> 
or  parlies  and   factions.     Besides    his   euooesaes  I 
Beld,  General  Grant  bag  gained  ibe  confidence  01  it 
pie  by  his  Independent  position  lu   regard    to    poll! 
and  even  at  present  be  may    be  already    jioiuled 
tho.  man    whom  a    large  portion  of  tbe    America' 
bold  lu  reserve  for  the  bluest  office  lu  lite  cuwu- 

Tbe  Kansas  Comervaivt  (republican),  In  an  arilei* 
uudor  Uie  head  o.  "Grant  at  VYuue  House— .another 
Wbtts  H3UE0  in  tlte  DL-lance,"  say  •: — 

Grant  Is  now  v.  hero  UcCiellan  onco  was — v.  itbin  mi'A 
of  one  White  House  and  wiibin  striking  distance  if 
auotber  "While  il  use."  Will  be  Bo.ure  boliir  L«« 
any  body  eveu  doubled  ibat  While  tu  use  ea  tbe  P*im*a» 
ky  was  tbe  key  to  tue  While  House  ou  the  Potomac  • 
*  *  *  Tbe  1'di.o  "f '  Kiohi.u-ud  Is  eeal.'d.  Ii»  surrend  t 
is  no  loagtr  a  manor  o/  douut,  but  curtuirjiy.  ft  may 
full  lo-d«y  or  tomorrow,  but,  as  Vicksbo.rit  hald  «l 
till  the  Fourth  of  Jiny.  II  may  be  that  the  eu«su<i»s 
nali.>nul  holiday  shall  witness,  in  striking  cuiuoldei.ua.  » 
yet  greater  triumph — me  mil  o!  Kioiiuiond  mm  the  in- 
glorious coll..pse  oi  what  remains  01  the  cunlederacy} 
jud,  If  republics  are  not  uugraieiul,  Hie  sequel  to  the 
nrllll  .111  chapter  may  present  a  c  mdidale  lor  the  1'iui- 
dtccy  wlio  would  unite  the  hearts  ami  vn.es  of  a  gra  «. 
(. il  and  enthusiastic  people  iu  sending  b'm  to  tuatoiuef 
iyvi< i v e  House  as  a  lour  yeais'  ba-.o  of  supply.  WSjt 
do 'j bis  it.  ' 

Tbe  Newbury  perl  Herald,  uonimer.tlug  on  the  Granl 
tuieliug  lu  this  city,  eaya:— 

;hia  movement  may  be  well  sent  In  mind,  for  It  rasy 
be  of  importance  hereafter  »  *  *  With  tbe  pn;*pool 
met  Grunt  will  capture  Richmond,  tbe  cUiuces  .are  la 
iuvor  of  hi:.1  be.,  i  tbe  ne.t  I'lesidunt,  however  many 
'■!  i.ui .  a.  .)  be  lioitiluatod;  lor  when  Uiehuiond  I  lis  i baa 
Will  anae  a  wild  ibout  of  apj.;.iu<.o  lor  the  mm  who  Uie* 
it,  from  all  parlies  ahd  a.l  classes;  aud  it  will  be  so  near 
tn  the  Presidential  election  that  thousands  will  aumoxs} 
him  fur  a  candidate;  and  a..  yet  «e  believe  the  ujan  has 
iiim.  yet  lived  to  doc  me  the  Presidency,  when  u  w  -i 
lolly  and  (airly  wuhia  bis  icach,  as  it  would  be  wittua 
Grant's.  . 


Wlio  Shall  Bo  Our  IVext  PreslUoat  I 
[From  the  Detroit  Free  PrcjBS.l 

From  present  appearances  the  ooutest  will  be  betweas 
General  m  umcut  anu  the  nomlueo  of  toe  Chicago  Convaa- 
tmn.wno  will  piooably  be  Gram  or  tic:  lellan.  air. 
lii.olo  has  lost ,  beyond  the  hope  of  recovery,  all  tbs> 
radical  German  vole,  whicu  I  >  alone  gotlloieut  to  go  far 
towards  deciding  tbe  election  In  New  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Missouri,  He  has  lost  id*, 
,einfidence  of  iheSeuateof  tho.Unltod  States  by  tramp. 
lin£  upon  their  rights  us  a  co  ordinate  brauuh  of  the 
government  In  the  appointment  of  officers  to  high 
couimands.  He  has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Hooa* 
of  Repxesen  la  lives  by  the  contemptuous  manner  a 
whioh  he  treated  their  unanimous  resolution 
in  relation  to  French  Intervention  in  Menco  He  haa 
lost  the  couildecce  of  tbe  army  by  his  meddlesome  imtt. 
ciiity.  In  sacrificing  our  brave  soldiers  by  placing  nou- 
militury  men  like  butler  and  Banks  In  command  becaoao 
of  his  jealousy  and  fear  of  the  popularity  of  UcClellan  aa4 
Fremont.  Be  has  really  no  warm  friends  except  lb* 
olllco  buldere  aud  the  contractors. 

According  to  pneeu t  appearances  Mr.  Lincoln  may  b* 
considered— to  use  a  sporting  phrase— a  "dead  cock"  ta 
tbe  pil.  General  Fremont  wiil  be  tbe  candidate  lor  us 
radicals  and  General  Grant  or  MoCielias  may  be  tbe  ee» 
Uidate  of  tne  conservatives.  .   , #  f 
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ULYSSES   S.    GRANT. 
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THE  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE   PRESI- 
DENCY  AND  VICE-PRESEDENCY. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  there  ore  "  many  men  of 
many  minds"  in  this  world.  Indeed,  there  are 
do  two  persons  exactly  alike  in  the  whole. 
realm  ol  humanity.  As  we  differ  in  height, 
weight,  strength,  and  complexion,  so  we  differ 
in  temperament,  talent,  capability,  culture, 
taste,  and  character.  To  none  more  than  to 
the  phrenologist  and  physiognomist  is  the 
great  diversity  among  mankind  more  apparent, 
or  the  endless  shades  and  phases  of  human 
character  so  clearly  seen. 
Is  it  surprising,  then,  that 
there  should  be  more  than 
a  thousand  different  relig- 
ious creeds  among  the 
millions  of  mankind,  or 
more  than  three  hundred 
creeds  among  Christians  ? 
Do  not  differences  of  opin- 
ion on  various  questions 
arise  even  among  brothers 
and  among  sisters,  not  to 
mention  neighbors  and 
nations  ?  "Were  they  not 
educated  together  ?  Then  - 
why  do  they  not  take  the  same  view  of  things? 
Simply  because  each  looks  at  a  subject  through 
different  eyes,  or  glasses  of  different  shades,  or 
of  different  degrees  of  power.  If  one  be  hopeful 
and  another  desponding ;  if  one  be  generous 
and  another  selfish,  there  must  be  a  cause  for 
it — and  that  cause  may  be  discovered.  It  is 
organic,  and  inclines  to  a  material  manifesta- 
tion. The  action  of  the  mind  produces  effects 
on  the  bod}'-.  This  accounts  for  the  fact,  that 
certain  parts,  such  as  the  muscles  of  the  arm, 
become  large  and  strong  in  the  blacksmith ;  so 
of  the  organs  of  the  brain ;  use  calls  more  blood 
to  the  part  or  parts  most  used,  and  growth  is 
the  result.  This  is  as  true  of  the  mental 
faculties  as  of  the  physical  organs.  The  best 
men  are  but  partially  developed — none  are 
perfect — no,  not  one.  All  are  susceptible  of 
improvement.  Many,  by  bad  associations  and 
bad  habits,  deteriorate,  become  perverted,  and 
so  become  degraded.  The  "  candidates"  before 
us  are  no  exception  to  the  rule.  They  are  as 
different  from  each  other  as  others  are  from 
them. 

A  few  words  more,  preliminary.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  a  good-looking  head  does 
not  always  insure  a  good  character,  though 
a  good  character  will,  in  time,  produce  a  good 
head.  Nor  does  a  bad  head,  i.  e.,  a  head  less 
favorably  organized,  imply  a  bad  character. 
Men  with  fine  heads  sometimes  fall,  and  the 
worst  may  be  reclaimed.  No  phrenologist, 
who  is  not  a  pretender,  will  venture  to  affirm 
that  one  is  good  or  bad  ;  has  done  or  will  do 
certain  acts,  judged  solely  by  one's  phrenology. 
He  may  say  the  developments  of  one  strongly 
incline  him  to  this  or  that  course  of  life, 
temptation,  or  excess,  such  as  avarice,  sensu- 
ality, cunning,  cruelty,  .timidity,  irritability, 
superstition,  appetite,  etc.,  but  he  can  not  say 


one  is  necessarily  a  thief,  robber,  or  murderer. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  with  certainty,  that  the 
character  of  one  must  be  good  or  bad,  judged 
by  the  developments  of  the  brain  alone.  Nor 
that  one  would  certainly  make  a  good  presi- 
dent or  a  post-master.  But  we  may  affirm — 
our  judgment  being  based  on  organization — 
that  the  natural  tendency  of  one's  mind  is  in 
the  direction  of  truth,  justice,  and  mercy;  and 
that  the  mind  of  another  naturally  tends  directly 
the  other  Avay.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
naturally 'good  man  may  become  perverted 
from  the  truth,  and  that  a  naturally  bad  man 
may  be  converted  to  the 
truth — the  one  to  a  down- 
ward course,  and  the  other 
to  an  upward  course  of 
life.  But  what  of  the  can- 
didates ?  We  range  them 
in  the  order  of  their  nom- 
ination, and  remark — 

ULYSSES  S.  GKANT,  REPUB- 
LICAN NOMINEE  FOR 
PRESIDENT. 

General  Grant*  is  a  well- 
built  man  of  average  stat- 
ure,with  a  snug  and  strong 

frame,  dense  and  compact    

muscle,  and  of  fine  quality.  There  is  no  sur- 
plus tissue,  nothing  out  of  place,  and  few,  .if 
any,  excesses  in  the  general  make-up.  Heart, 
stomach,  lungs,  with  a  healthy,  nervous 
system,  derived,  in  the  main,  from  a  tough, 
hearty,  and  long-lived  ancestry,  he  may  be 
pronounced  a  very  good  specimen  of  the 
average  American  man.  His  brain  is  of  good 
size,  in  proportion  with  the  body,  and  it  is 
large  in  the  perceptives,  full  in  the  reflectives, 
large  in  Constructiveness,  Human  Nature, 
Cautiousness,  Continuity,  Secretiveness,  Hope, 
Spirituality,  Conscientiousness,  Destructive- 
ness,  Combativeness,  and  Benevolence.  The 
social  affections  are  also  fully  developed. 
Language,  Acquisitiveness,  Imitation,  and 
Suavity  are  but  moderately  indicated.  Ap- 
probativeness  and  Self-Esteem  are  subordinate ; 
but  Firmness  is  decidedly  prominent.  What 
is  the  effect  of  this  combination  ?  First,  almost 
uniform  good  health ;  second,  strong  practical 
common  sense  with  an  intuitive  perception  of 
character ;  knowing  at  a  glance  whom  to  trust. 
He  possesses  good  mechanical  ingenuity,  with 
planning  talent,  watchfulness,  application, 
policy,  prudence,  honesty,  enterprise,  kindness, 
friendship,  and  generosity,  without  much 
French  palaver  or  make-believe.  He  is  a  man 
of  few  words  and  great  courage,  fortitude, 
resolution,  perseverance,  and  executiveness. 
These  are  some  of  the  leading  points  in  this 
character.  We  may  add  that  he  is  no  egotist, 
no  vain  boaster,  nor  will  he  turn  to  the  right 
or  the  left  for  the  love  of  praise  or  for  the  fear 
of  blame.  We  say  nothing  of  his  generalship, 
and  nothing  of  his — prospective — statesman- 

*  Our  portraits  are  not  only  inferior  likenesses,  but 
insignificant  works  of  art.  We  can  say  nothing  satis- 
factorily on  the  physiognomy  of  our  candidates,  with 
such  inadequate  representations. 


SCHUYLER  COLFAX. 


ship.      The  following  brief  biography  must 
complete  our  sketch. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  born  at  Point  Pleas- 
ant, Clermont  County,  Ohio,  April  27,  1822. 
His  early  ancestors  were  Scotch,  and  emi- 
grated to  America  not  long  after  its  settlement 
by  the  Puritans.  In  1823  his  parents  removed 
to  Georgetown,  Ohio,  where  he  obtained  his 
early  education.  When  seventeen  years  of 
age  he  obtained  an  appointment  to  West  Point, 
where  he  became  conspicuous  for  his  courage 
i  and  manliness,  if  not  for  brilliant  mental 
ability.  Subsequently  to 
his  graduating  from  West 
Point,  he  served  in  the 
United  States  Army  in 
Missouri,  Louisiana,  Tex- 
as, and  in  Mexico  under 
General  Scott.  In  1854  he 
withdrew  from  military 
life  and  engaged  in  agri- 
culture and  other  lines  of 
peaceful  life.  In  1859  he 
became  engaged  in  the 
leather  trade,  and  was  thus 
occupied  when  the  civil 
war  commenced.  Then 
General  Grant's  old  military  ardor  at  once  hur- 
ried him  into  the  ranks  of  the  Union  soldiers. 
He  raised  a  company  and  went  with  it  to 
Springfield,  111.,  where  it  was  mustered  into 
service.  In  June,  1861,  he  was  appointed 
Colonel  of  the  Twenty-first  Illinois  Volun- 
teers, and  immediately  went  into  active  opera- 
tions. His  skill  and  success,  during  the  rapid 
events  of  the  war  in  the  West,  won  frbm  the 
nation  promotion  after  promotion,  until  in 
March,  1864,  he  had  obtained  the  highest 
position  known  in  the  army ;  and  he  summed 
up  his  brilliant  victories  by  compelling  the 
surrender  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  April  9, 
1865,  and  virtually  closing  a  ruinous  and  fra- 
tricidal strife. 

SCHUYLER  COLFAX,   REPUBLICAN   NOMINEE 
FOR  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Schuyler  Colfax  has  a  very  large  brain  and 
a  very  active  mental  temperament.  His  body 
is  of  average  size,  well  shaped,  and  if  lithe, 
he  is  tough,  wiry,  and  enduring.  Both  he  and 
General  Grant  derive  their  leading  physiolog- 
ical and  mental  qualities  from  their  mothers, 
whom  they  most  resemble.  The  reflective 
faculties  predominate  in  Mr.  Colfax.  He  has 
a  large  intellectual  lobe,  and  his  head  is  very 
long  and  very  high.  Benevolence,  Conscien- 
tiousness, Approbativeness,  Causality,  Mirth- 
fulness,  and  Cautiousness  are  very  large.  Se- 
cretiveness, Acquisitiveness,  and  Destructive- 
ness  are  small.  Indeed,  the  head  is  narrow  at 
the  base,  rather  than  broad,  and  the  leading 
tendency  of  his  mind  is  in  the  direction  of  in- 
tellect and  moral  sentiment.  Language  is 
large ;  hence  he  is  a  fluent  speaker  and  a  co- 
pious writer.  He  is  youthful,  mirthful,  genial, 
familiar,  companionable,  and  popular ;  is 
always  dignified  and  manly — not  distant  or 
haughty.     He  is    thoroughly   self-regulating, 
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strictly  temperate,  and  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  all  measures  for  the  education,  improver 
ment,  and  elevation  of  the  people.  Shouldrhe 
fail  to  sustain  the  high  position  he  has  attain- 
ed, or  should  he  fall,  it  will  be  from  the  per- 
version of  a  naturally  aspiring  and  well-dis- 
posed nature.  He  has  all  the  qualities  requi- 
site to  make  him  pre-eminently  happy,  in  the 
social  or  domestic  relations.  We  see  nothing 
in  his  organization  to  prevent  him  from  con- 
tinuing to  rise  until  he  shall  have  reached 
the  highest  position,  intellectually,  morally, 
and  socially,  among  men. 

Speaker  Colfax  was 
bom  in  New  York  city 
on  the  23d  of  March,  1823, 
and  is  a  lineal  descendant 
from  General  Schuyler 
and  Captain  Colfax,  both 
of  Revolutionary  celeb- 
rity. All  the  academical 
instruction  he  was  favor- 
ed with  was  received  be- 
fore he  had  reached  ten 
years  of  age,  and  that  was 
obtained,  chiefly,  through 
his  own  diligent  applica- 
tion. At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  went  to  Indiana. 
In  one  of  the  towns  in  that  State  he  entered  a 
printing-office,  and  continued  the  pursuit  of 
a  printer,  with  degrees  of  advancement,  until 
the  year  1844,  when  he  became  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  South  Bend  Register.  He 
was  then  only  twenty-one  years  of  age.  His 
paper  was  a  political  organ,  in  the  interest  of 
the  Whig  party,  and  though  commenced  with 
a  small  circulation  and  little  influence,  it  stead- 
ily grew  in  popular  favor,  by  reason  of  its 
bold  avowal  of  honest  seatiments.  This  paper 
brought  him  conspicuously  into  view  among 
the  politicians  of  Indiana,  and  his  straight- 
forward and  consistent  course  eventually  se- 
cured for  him  a  considerable  reputation. 

In  1848  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  from 
Indiana  to  the  Whig  National  Convention,  of 
which  he  was  elected  secretary.  In  1850  we 
find  him  occupying  a  prominent  position  in 
the  Indiana  Constitutional  Convention. 

In  1854  Mr.  Colfax  was  elected  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  district  in  the  American  Con- 
gress, and  from  that  time  to  this  has  always 
been  returned  to  his  seat  in  the  national  as- 
sembly. 

In  Congress  the  same  energy  and  industry 
have  characterized  him  which  were  so  prom- 
inent in  his  private  life  and  personal  vocation. 

He  was  first  elected  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1863,  and  twice  siuce 
has  been  re-elected.  He  has  so  discharged  the 
important  duties  of  the  Speakership,  that  he 
is  considered  one  of  the  best  presiding  officers 
that  has  ever  been  called  upon  to  conduct  the 
proceedings  of  a  great  body. 

In  personal  appearance  Mr.  Colfax  is  of 
medium  height,  and  solid  and  compactly 
built.  His  hair  and  whiskers  are  brown,  not 
a  little  tinged  with  gray.    His  countenance 


has    a    pleasing    and    frank   expression,   and 
evinces  the  man  of  substantial  endowments. 

THE  REPUBLICAN  PLATFORM. 

The  platform  on  which  the  candidates  al- 
ready noticed  severally  announce  themselves 
to  stand,  indorses  the  reconstruction  policy  of 
Congress  ;  perceives  the  necessity  of  equal  suf- 
frage among  the  loyal  men  at  the  South ;  de- 
nounces "  all  forms  of  repudiation  as  a  na- 
tional crime"  and  a  stigma  on  the  national 
i  honor;  recommends  the  equalization  and  re- 
duction of  taxation,  and  the  contraction  of  the 
national  debt  and  of  the 
expenses  of  Government 
as  speedily  as  is  consist- 
ent with  prudence  and 
honesty ;  deplores  the 
"  untimely  and  tragic 
death  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln," and  regrets  the 
accession  of  Andrew 
Johnson  to  the  Presiden- 
cy ;  would  equally  main- 
tain the  rights  of  native 
and  naturalized  citizens 
when  in  foreign  coun- 
tries ;     awards    especial 
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honor  to  soldiers  and  sailors  who  contended 
for  the  Union  in  the  late  war ;  encourages  immi- 
gration ;  declares  its  sympathy  for  the  oppress- 
ed of  all  nations ;  offers  a  cordial  and  friendly 
co-operation  to  all  those  in  the  South  who, 
though  once  in  arms  against  the  Government, 
now  honestly  unite  with  it  in  restoring  peace, 
harmony,  and  prosperity;  and  proclaims  its 
recognition  of  the  great  principles  of  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  "  as  the  true  founda- 
tion of  Democratic  government,"  and  hails 
"  with  gladness  every  effort  toward  making 
these  principles  a  living  reality  on  every  inch 
of  American  soil." 

HORATIO  SEYMOUR,  DEMOCRATIC  NOMINEE  FOR 
PRESIDENT. 

Horatio  Seymour  has  a  large-sized  brain, 
something  more  than  twenty-three  inches  in 
circumference,  with  a  mixed  temperament,  in 
which  the  vital,  motive,  and  mental  are  fairly 
blended,  the  mental  or  nervous  somewhat 
predominating.  There  is  no  lack  of  quantity 
of  either  bone,  muscle,  or  brain.  But  what  of 
the  quality?  Were  he  sound,  or  in  perfect 
health,  and  were  the  quality  equal  to  the 
quantity,  he  would,  with  his  high  culture, 
become  a  power  in  the  nation.  As  it  is,  there 
is  no  deficiency  of  intellectual  ability,  no  lack 
of  knowledge,  ambition,  love  of  property  or 
power.  But  can  he  endure,  or  will  he  break 
down  under  care,  trials,  and  hardships  ?  That 
is  an  important  question  on  which  success  or 
failure,  happiness  or  misery,  depend.  A  front 
view  of  this  head  reveals  a  very  broad  brain  at 
the  base;  the  head  is  wide  between  the  ears, 
and  Acquisitiveness,  Destructiveness,  and  Ali- 
mentiveness  are  conspicuous.  A  side  view 
shows  very  large  perceptives,  with  retreating 
reflectives,  Very  large  Firmness,  full  Self- 
Esteem,  with  less  Hope,  Spirituality,  and  Con- 


scientiousness. Veneration  and  Benevolence 
are  fairly  indicated,  but  not  large.  Cautious- 
ness is  full,  Secretiveness  is  large,  and  so  are 
Comparison  and  Language. 

This  combination  produces  or  indicates  a 
strong  unyielding  will,  great  love  for  property 
and  the  luxuries  of  life,  a  ready  perception,  a 
good  memory  of  facte,  with  less  disposition  to 
theorize.  His  moderate  Hope  would  incline 
him  to  form  moderate  views  of  future  accom- 
plishment, and  to  make  desperate  efforts  to 
realize  present  wishes.  There  would  be  little 
or  no  penitence  or  compunction ;  little  faith  in 
the  fulfillment  of  prom- 
ises. He  would  seek  to 
obtain  his  ends  by  strat- 
agem, management,  cun- 
ning, and  intellectual 
generalship.  He  will  ma- 
neuver with  the  best  and 
keep  liis  plans  well  con- 
cealed. He  is  a  shrewd 
politician,  a  sharp,  snug 
business  man,  a  close 
economist,  an  unyielding 
and  unrelenting  oppo- 
nent ;  he  is  ambitious,  te- 
nacious, fluent,  belliger- 
ent, secretive,  and  a  "  study"  for  any  man.  In- 
deed, he  will  never  be  fully  known,  not  even 
to  himself.  

Mr.  Seymour  was  born  in  Pompey,  Onon- 
daga County,  N.  Y.,  in  1811.  Educated  for 
the  law,  he  early  attained  to  eminence  in  its 
practice  at  Utica,  but  withdrew  from  it  to 
manage  the  large  estates  left  by  his  father  and 
father-in-law.  Advocating  the  principles  of 
the  Democratic  party  from  the  first,  he  was 
in  1841  elected  to  the  State  Legislature.  There 
his  talents  and  oratorical  ability  soon  made 
him  conspicuous,  and  upon  his  re-election  in 
1845  he  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 

In  1850  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  Governor  of  New  York,  opposed  to  Wash- 
ington Hunt  who  was  elected  after  a  close 
contest.  In  1852  he  was  again  nominated  for 
the  same  office,  and  was  elected.  His  term  of 
office  was  chiefly  signalized  by  his  "  veto"  of 
the  "  Maine  Liquor  Law,"  which  coupled  with 
his  well-known  opposition  to  restrict  by  legis- 
lation the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  doubt- 
less led  to  his  defeat  in  the  gubernatorial  con- 
test of  1854. 

In  1862,  having  again  been  nominated,  he 
was  elected  Governor  by  over  10,000  majority. 
He  had  been  from  time  to  time  proposed  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  by  portions  of  the 
Democratic  party,  but  without  definite  result 
until  the  recent  convention,  which,  having 
failed,  after  several  days'  sitting,  to  make  choice 
of  a  man  from  the  many  proposed,  unani- 
mously nominated  him  on  the  first  announce- 
ment of  his  name. 

Mr.  Seymour  is  of  fine  personal  appearance 
and  bearing;  his  manners  are  those  of  the 
finished  gentleman.  As  an  orator,  he  is  calm, 
graceful,  and  dignified,  yet  fluent  and  per- 
suasive.    He  is  the  first  candidate  for    the  • 
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chief  executive  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people 
that  has  not  served  in  some  department  of  the 
national  Government, 

FRANCIS  P.  I1LAIH,  DEMOCRATIC  NOMINEE   FOR 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 

One  accustomed  to  observe  character  from 
portraits  could  not  go*  far  wrong  in  judging 
this  man,  even  from  the  imperfect  representa- 
tion above.  There  is  a  current  anecdote  to 
this  effect  A  gentleman  inquired  of  a  rather 
non-committal  old  lady  what  sort  of  a  man 
Mr.  Smith  was  who  lived  near  by  ?  With  the 
double  purpose  of  being  polite  and  not  com- 
mitting herself,  she  replied  :  "  Well,  sir,  I  have 
known  him  many  years,  and  consider  him  just 
about  such  a  kind  of  a  man  as  one  would 
naturally  take  him  to  be."  So  we  may  say  of 
the  portrait  of  Mr.  Blair.  He  looks  the  charac- 
ter he  is.  In  the  Bowery  nomenclature,  he 
would  be  pronouncd  "a  bully  boy."  There 
are  evidences  of  strength,  if  not  of  refinement 
or  delicacy  here.  We  "  reckon"  he  would 
smash  things  generally  if  provoked,  and  the 
safest  place  for  the  offender  would  be  at  a 
respectful  distance.  Mr.  Blair's  safety  con- 
sists in  his  living  a  strictly  temperate  life.  Fire 
him  up  with  bad  whisky  and  foul  tobacco,  and 
he  would  be  something  like  a  mad  "  bull  in  a 
china  shop."  Let  us  see  how  he  is  made  up. 
He  has  a  large  bony  structure,  a  strong  mus- 
cular system,  with  heart,  lungs,  and  stomach 
to  match.  All  the  animal  functions  are  in 
working  order,  and  he  eats,  drinks,  and  sleeps 
with  hearty  relish.  So  far,  there  is  nothing 
wanting.  The  head  is  big — not  disproportioned 
to  the  body — and  very  high  in  the  crown,  ren- 
dering Self-Esteem,  Firmness,  and  Approbative- 
ness  large.  The  intellect  is  strongly  marked  ; 
he  would  display  much  originality  and  a  facile 
comprehension.  He  is  not  without  ability  to 
plan  and  lay  out  work.  Indeed,  he  would  bo 
far  more  inclined  to  project  new  schemes  than 
to  execute  them.  He  has  more  Combativeness — 
which  exhibits  itself  in  talking  and  writing — 
than  Destructiveness,  which  gives  practical 
executiveness.  Most  of  his  fighting  would 
therefore  be  done  with  tongue  or  pen,  rather 
than  by  sword.  But  he  will  threaten.  The 
devotional,  the  spiritual,  the  penitential,  meek, 
and  the  humble  sentiments  are  not  prominent. 
When  he  submits,  it  will  be  under  severe 
pressure.  Still,  he  has  qualities  not  altogether 
unamiable.  As  a  man  of  the  world,  he  would 
be  hailed  as  "  a  good  fellow,"  and  be  considered 
above  the  average  in  intelligence.  He  is 
generous  in  giving  hospitalities  to  or  receiving 
them  from  his  chums ;  is  a  good  liver,  and  will 
provide  the  "  luxuries"  for  his  friends.  His 
ability  to  get  money  is  greater  than  his  power 
to  keep  it.  We  should  not,  select  him  for  a 
banker,  nor  for  an  economist.  But  he  could 
superintend  a  plantation,  navigate  a  ship,  take 
charge  of  a  colony  of  criminals — Van  Diemen's 
Land,  for  example— or  do  a  hundred  other 
things,  where  a  disposition  to  be  "  boss"  and 
take  the  responsibility  is  concerned,  providing 
others  would  submit  to  his  rule.   Will,  strength, 


frankness,  bluntness,  and  indifference  to  praise 
or  blame  are  among  the  traits  in  this  character. 

Francis  P.  Blair,  Jun.,  was  born  at  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  February  19,  1821,  was  educated  at 
Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  and,  removing 
to  St.  Louis,  adopted  the  profession  of  the  law. 
He  entered  into  political  life  as  an  advocate  of 
emancipation.  In  1848  he  sustained  Van  Buren 
and  the  Free  Soil  party,  opposing  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery  into  the  Territories,  and  advo- 
cating its  abolition  in  Missouri.  A3  an  Abo- 
litionist he  was  elected  in  1852  to  the  Missouri 
Legislature,  and  was  re-elected  in  1854.  Two 
years  afterward  he  took  his  seat  in  Congress  as 
a  representative  from  Missouri,  and  remained 
in  that  capacity  until  the  opening  of  the  civil 
war.  He  had  exhibited  much  gallantry  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  was  moved 
to  again  take  the  sword  in  behalf  of  the  Union 
as  a  Colonel  of  Volunteers  in  1861.  He  was 
soon  afterward  appointed  Brigadier-General, 
and  won  general  favor  by  his  intrepid  conduct 
on  the  field. 

In  May,  1863,  he  commanded  a  division  of 
M'Pherson's  Corps,  and  was  before  the  close 
of  the  year  appointed  Major-General,  when  he 
resigned  his  seat  in  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress. 
When  M'Pherson  in  1864  was  made  com- 
mander of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  he  was 
succeeded  by  General  Blair  in  the  command 
of  his  corps.  This  command  he  held  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  attending  Sherman  in  his 
marches  from  Atlanta  to  Goldsborough. 

In  1866  he  was  appointed  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  St.  Louis,  and  now  is  brought  before 
the  American  people  as  an  available  man  for 
the  party  which  a  few  years  since  owned  no 
sympathy  for  him. 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORM. 

Treating  this  somewhat  lengthy  declaration 
of  principles  in  a  style  of  brevity  similar  to  that 
with  which  we  have  disposed  of  the  Republi- 
can manifesto,  we  find  it  to  assert  that  its 
framers  stand  upon  the  Constitution,  recogniz- 
ing the  questions  of  slavery  and  secession  as 
settled  for  all  time  to  come,  and  demanding 
that  all  the  States  be  immediately  restored  to 
their  rights  in  the  Union ;  that  amnesty  be 
offered  "  for  all  past  political  offenses,"  and  the 
citizens  of  the  States  regulate  their  elective 
franchise ;  that  the  public  debt  be  paid  "  as 
rapidly  as  practicable,"  and  unless  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Government  expressly  state  that 
they  arc  to  be  paid  in  coin,  they  ought  to  "  be 
paid  in  the  lawful  money  of  the  United  States :" 
that  every  species  of  property  be  subject  to 
taxation,  including  Government  securities,  and 
there  be  one  currency  for  the  Government  and 
the  people ;  that  the  Government  be  econom- 
ically administered,  the  army  and  navy  re- 
duced, the  Freedmen's  Bureau  abolished,  the 
Internal  Revenue  system  simplified  and  equal- 
ized, the  credit  of  the  Government  maintained, 
all  acts  for  enrolling  the  State  militia  into 
national  forces  in  time  of  peace  repealed,  a 
tariff  upon  foreign  imports,  and  "  such  equal 
taxation"  as  will  afford  incidental  protection 
to  domestic  manufactures  without  impairing 
the  revenue  be  imposed  ;  that  abuses .  and  cor- 
ruption in  the  administration  be  rectified  and 
the  civil  power  be  exalted  over  the  military, 
and  that  the  equal  rights  of  naturalized  and 
native  citizens  to  protection  at  home  and 
abroad  be  maintained,  and  the  American 
nationality  asserted  for  the  example  and  en- 
couragement of  "  people  struggling  for  national 
integrity,  constitutional  liberty,  and  individual 
rights." 

Then  follow  articles  of  indictment  against 
the  "  radical  party"  for  sundry  acts  in  the 
course  of  its   administration, '  which  are   de- 


nominated as  a  "  disregard  of  right,  and  un- 
paralleled oppression  and  tyranny." 

She  platform  further  demands  that  the  pub- 
lic lands  "be  distributed  as  widely  as  possible 
among  the  people,"  and  disposed  of  only 
to  actual  settlers;  and  declares  that  Andrew 
Johnson  is  "  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
whole  American  people"  for  the  course  pur- 
sued in  his  relations  with  Congress. 


OUR    WINTER    CLASS. 

TnouGii  wo  have  already  received  many 
applications  for  membership  in  our  annual 
professional  class,  which  commences  its  ses- 
sion the  first  Monday  in  January  next,  and 
have  responded  by  sending  circulars  setting 
forth  an  outline  of  the  subjects  taught,  terms, 
conditions,  etc.,  we  are  still  receiving  letters 
almost  daily  on  the  subject.  Those  who  have 
a  desire  to  ascertain  the  particulars  relative  to 
the  class,  should  do  so  at  once  by  sending  for 
the  circular  entitled  "  Professional  Instruction 
in  Practical  Phrenology." 

We  are  making  ample  preparations  to  meet 
the  wants  of  a  larger  class  than  we  have  ever 
yet  had.  Our  previous  students  are  making 
for  themselves  a  high  mark  in  the  lecturing 
field.  We  have  letters  of  encouragement  and 
satisfaction  from  them,  and  are  beginning  to 
feel  assured  that  this  wide  field  of  beneficence 
is  not  always  to  wait  for  the  hand  of  the  har- 
vester. The  laborers  have,  indeed,  been  few, 
and  are  still  few,  compared  with  the  amount 
of  work  to  be  done.  There  is  a  call  every- 
where for  competent  phrenologists.  We  are 
doing  our  best  to  send  forth  well-instructed 
men  to  meet  that  demand.  The  list  is  still 
open  for  applicants,  and  those  who  have  de- 
cided positively  to  be  of  the  class  of  1869  will 
confer  a  favor  by  notifying  us  specifically  at 
an  early  day. 


Fiat  Justitia. — A  religious  cotemporary 
devoted  half  a  column  to  the  consideration  of 
our  August  number  (which,  by  the  way,  was  an 
excellent  specimen,  take  it  all  through),  but 
displayed  an  amazing  lack  of  critical  acumen, 
both  doctrinal  and  literary,  in  its  reflections 
on  some  of  our  articles.  Passing  over  its  un- 
scientific, unlearned,  and  very  much  adulter- 
ated Remarks  on  "  A  Reviewer  Reviewed,"  we 
would  merely  call  the  particular  attention  of 
our  readers  to  "Faith  in  God,"  which  the  re- 
ligious paper's  erudite  critic  terms  "  a  semi-in- 
fidel description."  Will  some  candid  and  dis- 
criminating person  be  kind  enough  to  point 
out  the  infidelity  avowed  in  that  article  ?  We 
believe  it  to  be  a  clear,  earnest,  cogent  expres- 
sion of  Christian  sentiment.  "  Poets  and  Poet- 
ry" contains  a  few  fair  specimens  of  versifica- 
tion, but  "Mutabile  Semper"  and  "Thought" 
are  specified  by  the  above  critic  as  excellent 
poetry,  a  declaration  sufficient  to  damage  his 
future  hopes  as  a  reviewer  of  esthetic  writing. 
Ideality,  certainly,  is  not  well  developed  in  his 
cerebrum.  Perhaps  the  spleen  of  the  critic 
was  due  to  our  severe  denunciations  of  the 
practice  of  advertising  patent  medicines  by 
some  religious  journalists — truly,  a  sort  of  "  in- 
fidel quackery,"  and  from  which  the  aforesaid 
critic's  paper  is  by  no  means  exempt. 

Other  religious  critics  allude  in  very  com- 
mendatory terms  to  our  August  Journal. 
Strange  that  it  should  have  been  allowed  the 
above  reviewer  alone  to  discover  our  great 
weakness ! ! 
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I  HAVE  elsewhere  related  the  principal 
events  in  General  Grant's  military  career, 
and  have  but  little  new  to  offer  on  this  theme.* 
All  that  I  shall  now  attempt  is  a  presentation 
or  portrait  of  the  man,  endeavoring  especially 
to  show  how  personal  and  individual  traits 
have  been  manifested  in  the  public  character. 
I  have,  indeed,  known  General  Grant  so  closely 
that  his  image  is  far  more  vivid  to  me  in  this 
aspect  than  as  a  General  or  a  President;  and 
although  many  of  his  notable  qualities  were 
displayed  when  I  was  near  enough  to  watch 
their  development,  I  was  always  able  to  pene- 
trate through  the  soldier  or  the  statesman  to 
the  individual.  The  outside  garment  of  public 
deeds  took  form  and  shape  to  me  from  the 
underlying  personality. 

The  family  of  Grant  is  of  Scotch  descent,  and 
the  clan  Grant  claimed  him  in  1877  when  he 
passed  through  their  territory.  I  was  once  on 
a  visit  at  Castle  Grant,  the  seat  of  their  chief, 
Lord  Seafield,  who  was  greatly  interested  in 
his  American  clansman.  He  took  me  to 
Craig  Ellachie,  a  rocky  eminence  near  by, 
where  in  Gaelic  days  a  beacon  was  lighted  to 
rouse  the  Grants  for  war.  The  device  of  the 
clan  is  still  a  burning  mountain,  and  their 
war-cry  has  always  been,  "  Stand  fast,  Craig 
Ellachie."  A  Grant  is  to  stand  as  firm  as  the 
rocks  themselves. 

About  the  same  time  I  went  to  a  gathering 
of  the  clans  at  Braemar,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Highlands.  The  son  of  the  Earl  of  Fife  was 
there  at  the  head  of  the  Duffs ;  the  chief  of 
the  Farquharsons  was  present  with  his  clan ; 
the  Duke  of  Athole  had  marched  his  men 
across  the  Grampians,  the  Duchess,  a  woman 
of  glorious  beauty,  riding  by  his  side ;  the 
Marquis  of  Huntley,  the  Earl  of  Airlie,  and 
the  Lord  Kilmarnock  were  all  there,  kilted 
Highlanders ;  and  I  found  the  Duffs  and  the 
Gordons  and  the  Stewart-Murrays  as  ready 
as  the  Grants  to  claim  kinship  with  an  Ameri- 
can President.  They  drank  his  health  with 
Highland  honors,  and  declared  that  the 
shrewd  sagacity,  the  pertinacious  resolve,  the 
sustained  energy  which  they  had  heard  he 
possessed,  were  all  due  to  his  Caledonian 
origin. 

General  Grant's  father  was  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  early  emigrated  to  the 
West,  and  finally  settled  in  Ohio.  He  was 
noted  for  intelligence  as  well  as  energy,  and 
in  all  his  dealings  with  men  he  bore  an  un- 


blemished name.  At  the  time  when  Ulysses 
was  born  he  dealt  largely  in  leather,  and 
owned  several  tanneries.  His  mother  also 
was  a  Pennsylvanian.  The  modest  virtues  of 
a  Christian  woman  are  not  fit  themes  for  pub- 
lic portraiture,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
in  them  the  source  of  that  purity  and  sim- 
plicity of  character  which  the  strifes  and 
temptations  of  a  public  career  have  been 
unable  to  destroy. 

Ulysses  was  born  on  the  27th  of  April, 
1822,  at  Point  Pleasant,  an  obscure  town  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio.  The  modest 
cottage  where  he  first  saw  the  light  still  over- 
looks the  Kentucky  shore,  and  his  earliest 
hours  were  spent  almost  in  sight  of  that  great 
theater  of  war  where  he  was  destined  to  play 
so  prominent  a  part.  In  1823  his  parents 
removed  to  Georgetown,  Ohio,  and  there  the 
boyhood  of  young  Grant  was  passed.  His 
father  was  now  a  well-to-do  man,  furnished 
with  as  large  a  supply  of  this  world's  goods 
as  any  of  his  neighbors,  and  both  able  and 
willing  to  afford  the  son  whatever  advantages 
of  education  were  then  attainable  at  so  great 
a  distance  from  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Like  Washington,  Cromwell,  Wellington, 
and  others  who  became  famous  in  their  prime, 
Grant  was  in  childhood  in  no  way  conspicu- 
ous above  his  fellows.  It  is  true  that  by  the 
reflex  light  of  subsequent  performance  we  can 
now  discern  in  the  traits  of  the  boy  the  germs 
of  what  afterward  became  distinguished  in 
the  man,  but  the  germs  were  latent  till  the 
light  and  sun  of  circumstance  developed 
them.  None  of  his  early  companions  saw  any 
indications  of  his  future  destiny. 

At  seventeen  he  was  offered  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 
The  youth  who  had  been  sent  the  year  before 
from  his  congressional  district  had  failed  to 
keep  up  with  his  class,  and  was  dismissed  in 
consequence.  Had  that  young  predecessor 
been  more  successful,  Grant  might  never  have 
received  a  military  education,  and  possibly 
not  have  risen  to  distinction  in  arms. 

He  spent  four  years  at  the  Academy,  but 
made  no  brilliant  mark  there.  He  had  no 
fondness  for  his  profession,  and  manifested 
no  special  aptness  for  study,  although  he 
mastered  the  mathematics  easily.  Riding  was 
his  chief  accomplishment  and  amusement. 
He  was  careless  of  the  military  etiquette  im- 
posed on  the  cadets,  and,  though  far  from  in- 


*  See"  Military  History  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant  from  April,  1861,  to  April,  1S65,"  by  Adam  Badeau  (N.  Y. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1881),  upon  which  the  author  has  here  drawn. —  Ed. 
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subordinate,  and  never  guilty  of  more  serious 
offense,  was  constantly  subjected  to  petty  pun- 
ishments for  leaving  a  shoe  untied  or  being 
late  at  parade.  The  same  distaste  for  trivial 
forms  followed  him  through  his  military 
career.  No  officer  of  the  army  was  less  scru- 
pulous in  matters  of  costume,  or  exacted  fewer 
ceremonies  from  those  whom  he  commanded. 

In  1843  he  was  graduated,  twenty-first  in  a 
class  of  thirty-nine.  The  army  was  full  at  the 
time,  and  its  future  commander  could  only  be 
admitted  as  a  supernumerary  officer.  He  was 
commissioned  brevet  second  lieutenant,  and 
attached  to  the  Fourth  Infantry. 

When  the  Mexican  war  broke  out,  Grant 
was  ordered  with  his  regiment  to  Texas  to 
join  the  army  of  General  Taylor.  At  Palo 
Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma  he  took  his 
first  lessons  in  actual  war  —  battles  which, 
compared  with  many  of  those  of  the  Re- 
bellion, were  insignificant  skirmishes.  Grant 
often  afterward  assigned  to  a  brigade  more 
men  than  there  composed  the  American  army. 
He  remained  under  Taylor  until  the  capture 
of  Monterey,  participating  in  that  achieve- 
ment. His  regiment  was  then  transferred  to 
Scott's  command. 

Grant  was  now  made  quartermaster  of 
the  regiment  —  a  position  which  exempted 
him  from  the  necessity  of  going  under  fire; 
but  he  was  present  at  every  battle  of  the 
campaign  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  City  of 
Mexico.  After  Molino  del  Rey  he  was  bre- 
vetted  for  "  distinguished  gallantry,"  and  at 
the  capture  of  the  capital  displayed  several 
of  the  traits  that  became  notable  in  his  later 
history. 

As  the  army  was  approaching  the  city, 
Worth's  division  was  ordered  to  seize  a  road 
on  the  western  side.  Grant  was  with  Worth's 
advance.  An  abrupt  turn  in  the  road  was  de- 
fended by  a  parapet,  and,  as  the  division 
advanced,  a  raking  fire  of  musketry  made  it 
necessary  to  seek  every  chance  for  cover. 
Grant,  however,  made  his  way  alone  across 
the  space  exposed  to  fire,  and  discovered  an 
opportunity  to  flank  the  parapet.  Hastening 
back  to  his  men,  some  twenty  or  thirty  in 
number,  he  cried  out  that  he  had  found  a 
chance  to  turn  the  enemy,  and  called  for  vol- 
unteers. Ten  or  a  dozen  soldiers  jumped  up 
at  once  and  were  soon  crawling  with  him  be- 
hind a  wall,  when  they  came  upon  an  entire 
company  under  Captain  —  now  General  — 
Horace  Brooks,  making  their  way  cautiously 
in  the  bottom  of  a  ditch.  Grant  at  once  cried 
out :  "  Captain  !  I've  found  a  way  to  flank 
the  enemy";  and  Brooks  replied  :  "  Well,  you 
know  the  way.  Go  on ;  we'll  follow  you." 
So  the  lieutenant  led,  and  the  whole  party, 
now  fifty  in  number,  assaulted  the  end  of  the 


parapet,  carried  it  by  storm,  and  took  the 
enemy  in  rear.  The  Mexicans  fled  at  once 
from  the  position,  no  longer  tenable,  and  the 
work  was  carried. 

The  party  was  now  on  the  direct  road  to 
the  Garita  San  Cosme,  one  of  the  strongest 
entrances  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  whose  spires 
and  turrets  were  distinctly  visible.  They  soon 
struck  another  parapet,  this  one  defended  by 
a  cannon.  Grant  again  advanced  at  the  head 
of  his  little  column,  by  this  time  a  hundred 
and  fifty  strong,  and  the  second  parapet  was 
carried.  But  they  were  now  directly  under 
the  guns  of  the  city,  and  Brooks,  who  had  as- 
sumed command  by  virtue  of  seniority,  de- 
clared he  could  not  hold  the  position  unless 
he  was  reenforced.  Grant  was  therefore  sent 
back  to  Worth  to  ask  for  troops,  and  had 
hardly  left  when  the  command  was  driven 
pell-mell  from  the  parapet.  He  soon,  how- 
ever, found  the  division-general,  and  fresh 
troops  were  at  once  sent  forward. 

A  little  to  the  right  of  the  parapet  was  a 
rickety  village  church  with  a  steeple  a  hun- 
dred feet  high.r  Toward  this  Grant  led  a  sec- 
tion of  artillery,  dragging  a  mountain  howitzer 
by  hand  across  the  ditches,  of  which  the  coun- 
try is  full.  He  found  the  priest  and  demanded 
the  keys,  which  the  father  at  first  was  unwilling 
to  yield ;  but  Grant  soon  convinced  him  of 
the  necessity  of  surrender.  The  howitzer  was 
quickly  taken  to  pieces,  and  four  or  five  men 
carried  it  to  the  belfry,  while  Grant  disposed 
the  remainder  of  his  force  so  as  to  secure  the 
church  from  easy  capture.  Then  he  mounted 
the  steeple,  and  served  and  pointed  the  gun 
himself,  and  before  long  the  enemy  was  driven 
a  second  time  from  the  parapet.  The  gun 
was  now  directed  upon  the  city,  and  the  con- 
fusion of  the  Mexicans  could  be  plainly  seen, 
as  they  huddled  in  fright  behind  their  walls. 

Worth  soon  perceived  the  shells  issuing 
from  this  novel  position,  and  the  effect  they 
were  producing  on  the  enemy.  He  sent  for 
Grant,  congratulated  him,  and  placed  an 
entire  company  with  a  captain  under  his  com- 
mand. Thus  reenforced,  the  lieutenant  re- 
turned to  his  steeple  with  another  howitzer, 
and  reopened  fire.  That  night  the  Garita  San 
Cosme  surrendered,  and  in  the  morning  the 
City  of  Mexico  was  in  the  hands  of  Americans. 
For  this  exploit,  undertaken  without  orders, 
by  a  lieutenant  with  no  legitimate  command, 
and  obliged  therefore  to  gather  up  men  and 
weapons  on  the  field,  Grant  was  mentioned 
in  all  the  dispatches,  and  received  a  second 
brevet  within  five  days  after  the  first. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  in  1848  he  was  married. 
In  1852  he  was  ordered  to  Oregon,  by  way 
of  California.    Life  was  rough   then  on  the 
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Pacific  coast,  and  his  wife  was  left  behind. 
The  route  was  by  sea  to  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama, and  during  the  passage  of  the  Isthmus 
the  cholera  broke  out.  Grant  was  again  act- 
ing quartermaster.  The  Panama  railroad  at 
this  time  extended  only  thirty  miles  from  the 
Atlantic,  after  which  boats  were  taken  up  the 
Chagres  River  to  the  head  of  navigation. 
From  this  point  the  troops  were  to  march  to 
the  Pacific,  about  thirty  miles  farther;  but 
the  steamship  company  had  contracted  to 
furnish  mules  or  horses  for  the  sick,  and  for 
the  wives  and  children  of  the  soldiers.  There 
were,  however,  several  hundred  passengers 
besides  the  soldiers,  and  when  the  cholera  ap- 
peared a  panic  followed.  The  passengers 
offered  higher  prices  to  the  natives  than  the 
company  had  agreed  to  pay,  and  thus  secured 
all  the  animals,  leaving  absolutely  none  for 
the  soldiers  and  their  families.  The  troops 
marched  on,  but  Grant  was  left  behind  with 
the  sick  and  the  women  and  children,  who 
were  unable  to  walk  under  the  July  sun  of 
the  tropics.  He  remained  a  week  in  entire 
command,  caring  for  the  sick  and  the  dying, 
burying  the  dead,  controlling  the  half-hostile 
Indians,  and  struggling  to  procure  transporta- 
tion. During  all  this  while  he  never  took  off 
his  clothes,  and  only  snatched  rare  intervals 
of  sleep,  stretched  on  a  bench  or  under  a 
shed,  exposed  to  the  miasma  of  the  rank  forest 
and  the  swamp.  Finally,  as  the  agents  of  the 
steamship  company  failed  entirely  in  their  duty, 
Grant  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of 
making  a  new  contract  in  their  name.  He 
hired  mules  and  litters  at  prices  double  those 
that  the  company  had  agreed  to  pay,  he  en- 
gaged Indians  to  bury  the  dead,  and  after 
seven  days  took  up  his  march  for  the  Pacific. 
A  hundred  and  fifty  souls  had  been  left  with 
him  in  the  interior  of  the  Isthmus,  half  of 
whom  perished  in  that  week  of  cholera.  His 
life,  however,  was  preserved.  Neither  Mexi- 
can bullets  nor  tropical  pestilence  had  been 
permitted  to  harm  him. 

In  1854,  having  served  in  the  army  eleven 
years,  he  resigned  his  commission  and  occupied 
a  farm,  a  few  miles  out  of  St.  Louis,  where  his 
wife's  family  resided.  His  means  were  limited, 
and  he  worked  at  the  plow  himself,  or,  in 
winter,  cut  and  corded  wood,  driving  the 
cart  to  market  in  St.  Louis.  He  built  a  log- 
house  on  his  farm,  and  lived  a  simple  life, 
never  so  happy  as  with  his  wife  and  children. 
He  had  now  three  sons  and  a  daughter. 

Despite  his  poverty,  however,  he  saw  and 
mingled  with  the  important  people  of  St. 
Louis.  His  wife's  family  belonged  to  what 
is  called  good  company,  and  Grant  himself 
was  always  welcomed  byits  most  distinguished 
members.   His  old  army  rank  was  itself  a  social 


introduction,  and  his  old  army  friends  kept 
up  their  intimacy. 

But  with  all  his  industry  farming  did  not 
succeed.  He  tried  collecting  money,  but  for 
this  he  had  no  talent,  and  at  times  his  circum- 
stances were  narrow  indeed.  In  i860  he 
removed  to  Galena,  where  his  father  and 
brothers  were  engaged  in  the  leather  trade. 
They  gave  him  occupation,  and  here  he  lived 
for  nearly  a  year,  unimportant  and  unknown. 
He  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  military 
pursuits.  The  title  of  captain,  which  he 
still  retained,  hardly  recalled  the  storming 
of  Chapultepec,  or  the  guns  he  had  mounted 
on  the  crazy  steeple  under  the  walls  of  Mexico. 
No  restless  ambition  disturbed  his  spirits. 
No  craving  for  fame  made  him  dissatisfied 
with  obscurity.  Those  nearest  him  never  sus- 
pected that  he  possessed  extraordinary  abil- 
ity. He  himself  never  dreamed  that  he  was 
destined  for  great  place  or  power. 

Yet  his  vicissitudes  as  soldier,  farmer,  and 
trader,  his  frontier  career  among  the  Indians, 
his  life  at  West  Point,  and  in  Ohio,  in  Oregon, 
and  Mexico,  had  given  him  a  wide  and  prac- 
tical experience,  and  made  him,  unknown  to 
himself,  a  representative  American.  In  war 
he  had  served  under  the  two  greatest  captains 
the  country  had  produced  in  the  century,  had 
shared  their  most  important  battles,  and  wit- 
nessed their  marches  and  sieges  and  assaults  ; 
in  peace  he  had  mingled  with  all  classes  of 
his  countrymen,  had  learned  much  of  life,  and 
laid  many  of  its  lessons  well  to  heart. 

He  had  learned  patience  when  hope  was 
long  deferred,  and  endurance  under  heavy  and 
repeated  difficulties  ;  he  had  displayed  auda- 
city in  emergencies,  as  well  as  persistency  of 
resolve  and  fertility  of  resource.  If  one  means 
failed,  he  tried  another;  he  was  not  discour- 
aged by  ill  fortune,  nor  discontented  with 
little  things.  Above  all,  he  never  quailed 
and  never  despaired.  The  leather  merchant  of 
Galena  was  not  without  preparation  even  for 
that  great  future  which  awaited  him,  all 
unknown. 

On  the  nth  of  April,  1861,  Fort  Sumter 
was  attacked  by  Americans.  On  the  15th 
the  news  reached  Galena  that  Lincoln  had 
called  for  volunteers.  On  the  19th  Grant  was 
drilling  a  company,  and  in  a  week  he  led  his 
men  to  Springfield,  the  capital  of  Illinois.  He 
was  no  politician,  and  had  never  voted  for  a 
President  but  once;  he  had  been  a  slave- 
holder, but  he  had  no  doubt  of  his  duty  or 
his  principles.  He  had  been  educated  by  the 
country,  and  the  country  had  a  right  to  what- 
ever of  skill  or  experience  he  had  acquired. 

The  ignorance  of  all  military  matters  which 
then  prevailed  was  almost  universal.  Half  a 
century  of  peace  had  hardly  been  disturbed 
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by  the  distant  Mexican  campaign,  and  a  gen- 
eration had  grown  up  unused  to  war.  Grant's 
knowledge  of  organization  and  routine  now 
stood  him  well  in  hand.  He  served  five 
weeks  without  a  commission,  mustering  in 
new  troops  under  the  direction  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  Illinois.  Meanwhile  he  offered  his  ser- 
vices to  the  Secretary  of  War  in  any  capacity 
that  might  be  desired,  but  the  letter  was  not 
deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  a 
reply.  He  then  proceeded  to  Cincinnati,  in 
the  hope  that  McClellan  might  offer  him  a 
position  on  his  staff.  He  went  twice  to  head- 
quarters, but  did  not  gain  admission  to  Mc- 
Clellan's  presence,  and  returned  to  Illinois 
without  mentioning  his  aspirations  to  any 
one. 

In  June  the  Governor  offered  him  a  regi- 
ment of  infantry.  He  said  he  felt  competent 
to  command  a  regiment,  and  was  ordered  at 
once  to  Missouri.  In  August  he  was  commis- 
sioned brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  The 
member  of  Congress  from  his  district  had 
noticed  his  diligence  and  energy  in  a  sub- 
ordinate position,  and  when  the  President  was 
nominating  brigadiers  from  Illinois,  Wash- 
burne  suggested  Grant,  the  whole  delega- 
tion recommending  him.  The  new  general 
knew  nothing  of  his  rank  until  he  saw  the  an- 
nouncement in  the  newspapers.  No  promo- 
tion that  he  ever  received  was  suggested  or 
procured  by  any  application  from  himself. 

He  proceeded  at  once  to  Cairo,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio.  Colonel  (afterwards  Gen- 
eral) Oglesby  was  in  command  of  the  post, 
but  had  never  met  his  new  superior.  Grant 
was  in  citizen's  clothes,  for  he  had  not  found 
time  to  purchase  a  uniform,  and  walked  into 
headquarters  without  being  recognized.  Ask- 
ing for  pen  and  paper,  he  wrote  out  an  order 
assuming  command,  and  handed  it  to  Oglesby. 
The  immature  colonel  was  greatly  amazed  at 
the  procedure,  with  which  he  was  unfamiliar ; 
and  when  Grant  inquired  if  his  predecessor 
had  not  also  assumed  command  in  orders, 
Oglesby  replied:  "I  guess  he  didn't  know 
how." 

The  population  of  Kentucky  was  at  this 
time  divided  in  feeling  in  regard  to  the  war, 
and  the  Governor  had  set  up  a  claim  of  neu- 
trality. But  two  days  after  Grant's  arrival  at 
Cairo,  the  enemy  invaded  the  State  and  threat- 
ened Paducah,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee. 
As  this  was  a  place  of  great  importance,  com- 
manding both  the  Ohio  and  the  Tennessee, 
Grant  at  once  notified  the  State  Legislature, 
which  was  loyal,  and  sent  word  to  Fremont, 
his  immediate  superior.  Later  on  the  same 
day  he  telegraphed  to  Fremont :  "  Am  get- 
ting ready  to  go  to  Paducah.  Will  start  at  six 
and  a  half  o'clock."    Receiving  no  reply,  he 


set  out  the  same  night  on  transports  with  a 
couple  of  regiments  and  a  battery.  He  arrived 
at  Paducah  in  the  morning,  and  seized  the 
town  without  firing  a  gun,  a  force  of  the 
enemy  hurrying  out  by  train  while  he  was  land- 
ing. At  noon  he  returned  to  Cairo,  where  he 
found  General  Fremont's  permission  to  take 
Paducah,  "  if  he  felt  strong  enough."  Ken- 
tucky by  this  stroke  was  secured  to  the  Union. 
No  more  was  heard  of  neutrality.  But  Crant 
was  rebuked  for  corresponding  with  the  Leg- 
islature. 

This  event  was  the  key-note  to  his  entire 
military  career.  The  keenness  with  which  he 
perceived  both  the  strategical  importance  of 
Paducah  and  the  necessity  for  immediate  ac- 
tion, the  indifference  with  which  he  brushed 
away  the  sophistical  pleas  of  the  politicians,, 
the  promptness  with  which  he  decided  to 
act, —  for  many  can  see  to  the  core  of  things, 
and  yet  are  not  gifted  with  the  power  to  de- 
termine in  accordance  with  what  they  per- 
ceive,—  and  above  all  the  celerity  in  putting 
resolve  into  execution  —  these  are  traits  which 
were  displayed  a  hundred  times  afterward, 
and  which  brought  in  the  end  the  same  result 
to  the  general-in-chief  as  at  Paducah  they  in- 
sured to  the  district  commander. 

For  eight  weeks  he  was  now  employed 
teaching  his  men  the  very  rudiments  of  war. 
There  was  not  a  professional  soldier  in  his 
command.  The  troops  and  officers  were  alike 
from  civil  life,  and  Grant  was  adjutant  and 
quartermaster  again,  though  on  a  larger  scale. 
Every  detail  of  his  past  experience  became 
of  importance  now.  He  wrote  out  his  own 
orders,  drilled  his  troops  and  instructed  his 
colonels,  and  never  worked  harder  than  while 
preparing  his  recruits  to  take  the  field. 

In  November  he  was  ordered  to  make  a 
demonstration  on  Belmont.  The  story  has 
been  often  told  —  the  movement  down  the 
Mississippi  River,  the  elation  of  the  raw  troops 
at  last  led  out  of  camp,  and  the  determination 
of  Grant,  who  perceived  that  their  blood 
was  up,  to  convert  the  demonstration  into 
a  real  attack.  Three  thousand  men  were 
landed  on  the  west  bank,  immediately  under 
the  guns  of  Columbus,  an  important  work 
of  the  enemy  on  the  opposite  shore;  they 
surprised  and  destroyed  the  hostile  camp ; 
but  then,  intoxicated  with  their  triumph,  they 
became  at  once  uncontrollable ;  they  shouted 
and  ran  around  like  school-boys,  while  their 
colonels  made  stump  speeches  for  the  Union. 
The  enemy,  seeing  this,  recovered  from  their 
panic,  and  reinforcements  were  sent  from 
the  eastern  bank.  Not  a  man  in  Grant's  com- 
mand had  ever  been  in  battle  before,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  restore  order,  until  at  last 
he  directed  an  officer  to  set  fire  to  the  camps. 
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This,  as  he  had  expected,  drew  the  attention  of 
the  gunners  at  Columbus,  who  opened  on  his 
little  force ;  and  the  troops,  perceiving  their 
danger,  at  length  returned  to  the  ranks. 
But  by  this  time  the  enemy  had  also  re- 
formed, and  were  ready  to  resist  his  march 
to  the  transports.  His  own  men  were  at  first 
greatly  dismayed,  and  one  of  his  officers 
came  up  with  the  news :  "  We  are  sur- 
rounded." "  Well,"  said  Grant,  "  if  that  is 
so,  we  must  cut  our  way  out  as  we  cut  our 
way  in.  We  have  whipped  them  once,  and 
I  think  we  can  do  it  again."  His  own  con- 
fidence quickly  inspired  his  command.  The 
troops  took  heart ;  they  did  "  cut  their  way 
out  as  they  cut  their  way  in  "  ;  they  "  whipped 
'em  again,"  and  succeeded  in  all  that  had 
been  planned  or  desired. 

This,  Grant's  earliest  absolute  battle,  al- 
though on  so  small  a  scale,  illustrates,  like 
Paducah,  many  of  the  traits  which  were 
afterward  conspicuous  in  his  military  char- 
acter. His  sympathy  with  the  troops  at  the 
start,  his  steadiness  under  apparent  disaster, 
his  promptness  in  an  emergency,  the  grim 
device  of  setting  the  camps  on  fire  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and  his  ability  to 
restore  confidence  to  the  flustered  recruits, 
were  all  auguries  of  soldiership  not  afterward 
belied. 

After  this,  every  one  of  his  great  battles 
brought  out  some  peculiar  personal  quality 
to  which  he  was  indebted  for  success.  In  a 
war  where  the  prowess  of  the  soldiers  was 
equal,  where  the  Southern  enthusiasm  was 
matched  by  the  Northern  determination, 
where  the  men  were  of  the  same  race,  and  on 
each  side  thought  they  were  fighting  for  coun- 
try and  right,  the  individual  qualities  of  the 
leaders  naturally  told. 

At  Donelson,  beyond  all  doubt,  it  was  the 
personal  traits  of  Grant  that  secured  the  vic- 
tory ;  both  in  the  movements  preceding  the 
attack  and  in  the  battle  itself,  the  influence 
of  the  individual  man  is  unmistakable.  Nu- 
merous soldiers,  it  is  said,  had  early  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  capturing  the  place. 
McClellan,  Buell,  Halleck,  Cullum,  all  may, 
perhaps,  lay  claim  to  a  perception  of  the 
advantages  to  follow  from  its  fall.  But,  while 
they  were  considering  and  discussing  these 
advantages,  Grant  proceeded  and  accom- 
plished the  task.  He  proposed  it  to  Halleck, 
his  immediate  commander,  who  was  prob- 
ably at  that  moment  contemplating  the  en- 
terprise, and,  not  a  little  chagrined,  rebuffed 
his  intrusive  subordinate.  Grant,  however, 
kept  in  ignorance  of  what  his  superior  may 
have  been  planning,  renewed  the  suggestion, 
and  Halleck  finally  gave  the  orders.  Grant 
started   the  next  day,   and  four  days  after- 


ward Fort  Henry  fell.  On  the  6th  of  Feb- 
ruary he  announced  the  fact  to  Halleck : 
"  Fort  Henry  is  ours.  I  shall  take  and  de- 
stroy Fort  Donelson  on  the  8th,  and  return 
to  Fort  Henry."  Halleck,  however,  preferred 
more  cautious  proceedings,  and  telegraphed  : 
"  Hold  on  to  Fort  Henry  at  all  hazards.  Shov- 
els and  picks  will  be  sent  to  strengthen  Fort 
Henry.  The  guns  should  be  arranged  so  as 
to  resist  an  attack."  Grant  thought  the  surest 
way  to  defend  Fort  Henry  was  to  attack 
Fort  Donelson,  and  while  Halleck  was  or- 
dering picks  and  shovels  for  the  Tennessee, 
he  was  asking  for  heavy  ordnance  on  the 
Cumberland.  This  continued  till  the  fall  of 
the  place,  and  the  day  of  the  surrender 
Halleck's  chief  of  staff,  who  had  not  heard 
the  news,  telegraphed  to  Grant  "  not  to  be 
too  rash." 

It  was,  however,  in  the  thick  of  the  battle 
of  Fort  Donelson  that  his  first  great  feat  of 
generalship  was  achieved.  He  was  off  the 
field,  consulting  with  the  naval  commander, 
when  the  enemy,  encompassed  and  disheart- 
ened, determined  to  break  through  the  na- 
tional lines.  They  came  out  before  daybreak, 
throwing  themselves  in  force  against  Grant's 
right.  The  struggle  was  severe,  but  the 
national  troops  were  pushed  back  more  than 
a  mile.  At  this  juncture  Grant  arrived  on  the 
field.  He  found  his  own  men  not  yet  recov- 
ered from  the  shock  of  battle,  but  doggedly 
retiring,  while  the  enemy,  though  successful 
up  to  a  certain  point,  had  not  absolutely 
broken  through  the  lines.  There  was  no  pur- 
suit, and  the  battle  had  evidently  lulled,  not 
ended.  The  new  troops,  however,  were  flus- 
tered, and  reported  that  the  enemy  had  come 
out  with  their  haversacks  filled,  as  if  they 
meant  to  stay  out  and  fight  for  several  days. 
Grant  at  once  perceived  the  significance 
of  the  circumstance.  "  Are  the  haversacks 
filled  ?  "  he  inquired.  "  Then  they  mean  to 
fight  their  way  out.  They  have  no  idea  of 
staying  here  to  fight  us."  The  whole  intent 
of  the  enemy  was  apparent  to  him  in  an 
instant.  They  were  despairing.  This  was  the 
moment,  when  both  sides  were  hard  pressed, 
to  convert  resistance  into  victory.  "  Which- 
ever party  first  attacks  now,"  he  said,  "  will 
win,  and  the  Rebels  will  have  to  be  very  quick 
if  they  beat  me."  He  ordered  an  instant  at- 
tack on  the  left,  where  the  troops  had  not 
been  engaged,  and  before  night  the  fate  of 
Fort  Donelson  was  determined. 

General  Grant  has  often  told  me  that  there 
comes  a*time  in  every  hard-fought  battle  when 
both  armies  are  nearly  or  quite  exhausted 
and  it  seems  impossible  for  either  to  do  more. 
This  he  believes  to  be  the  turning-point; 
whichever  afterward   first   renews    the   fight 
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is  sure  to  win.  He  acted  upon  this  belief,  not 
only  at  Donelson,but  at  Shiloh,  and  time  after 
time  again.  In  the  Vicksburg  campaign, in  the 
Wilderness — always  when  odds  and  obstacles 
were  even,  or  perhaps  against  him,  when  both 
his  own  men  and  the  enemy  were  exhausted 
—  then  to  proceed  or  to  hold  out  unreason- 
ably brought  victory.  The  general  or  the 
man  who  does  what  can  neither  be  expected 
nor  required  is  the  one  who  succeeds. 

At  Shiloh  the  same  quality  was  manifest. 
At  a  certain  moment  in  this  battle  the  national 
troops  were  thrust  back  nearly  to  the  river. 
The  reinforcements  had  not  arrived  ;  a  part 
of  the  command  was  broken  ;  thousands  had 
been  taken  prisoner,  and  thousands  had  fled 
to  the  rear.  At  this  juncture  General  Buell 
came  upon  the  field,  in  advance  of  his  troops, 
still  miles  away.  It  was  the  darkest  moment 
of  the  day.  He  rode  up  to  Grant  near  the 
river,  and,  seeing  the  crowd  of  cravens  there, 
supposed  that  all  was  lost.  "  What  prepara- 
tions have  you  made  for  retreating,  General  ?  " 
he  inquired.  Grant  replied,  "  I  haven't  de- 
spaired of  whipping  them  yet."  "  But  if  you 
should  be  whipped,"  said  the  other,  "  how 
will  you  get  your  men  across  the  river  ?  These 
transports  will  not  take  ten  thousand  men." 
"If  I  have  to  cross  the  river,"  said  Grant, 
"  ten  thousand  will  be  all  I  shall  need  trans- 
ports for."  His  army  was  thirty  thousand 
strong. 

On  this  day,  also,  General  Sherman  tells 
that  at  four  o'clock  Grant  was  at  his  front, 
and,  despite  the  terrible  fighting  and  the  re- 
verses he  had  sustained,  gave  orders  to 
assume  the  offensive  in  the  morning.  And 
this  was  before  Buell's  advance  had  crossed 
the  Tennessee. 

If  Donelson,  Belmont,  and  Shiloh  illus- 
trated the  aggressive  audacity  and  stubborn 
determination,  as  well  as  the  quickness  of 
perception  and  the  celerity  and  certainty  both 
of  decision  and  action,  which  distinguished 
Grant  in  absolute  battle,  Vicksburg  and  Chat- 
tanooga brought  out  the  characteristics  of  his 
strategy  and  the  more  purely  military  pecu- 
liarities of  his  genius. 

The  long  series  of  attempts  on  the  north 
and  west  of  Vicksburg  exhibited  indeed  the 
persistency  of  resolve  and  fertility  of  resource 
of  the  commander.  The  amphibious  cam- 
paign in  the  bayous  and  marshes  and  canals, 
the  ditches  that  were  dug,  the  levees  that 
were  cut,  the  troops  that  were  carried  on  nar- 
row tugs  through  devious  channels  or  marched 
at  night  by  lighted  candles  through  the  cane- 
brake,  the  transports  that  were  run  by  the 
Vicksburg  batteries  —  all  these  make  an  epic 
worthy  of  Homer  in  incident  and  interest ; 
but  all  these  endeavors  Grant  never  really 


hoped  would  succeed.  He  was  waiting  dur- 
ing all  these  months  for  the  waters  to  subside, 
so  that  he  could  throw  his  army  south  of 
Vicksburg.  Then  he  undertook  the  campaign 
which  at  once  placed  him  in  the  front  rank 
of  generals.  The  audacity  which  led  him  to 
penetrate  the  enemy's  country,  cutting  loose 
from  his  base  with  thirty  thousand  men,  car- 
rying only  three  days'  rations,  and  leaving 
an  army  larger  than  his  own  between  him- 
self and  his  supplies,  has  only  been  equaled 
once,  if  ever,  in  recent  history;  while  the 
strategy  which  separated  his  antagonists, 
driving  one  eastward  to  strike  him  alone, 
and  then  turning  west  to  destroy  the  other, — 
surprising,  deceiving,  misleading,  outmanoeu- 
vring the  enemy,  first  dividing  and  then 
combining  his  own  command,  and  finally 
accomplishing  the  greatest  surrender  of  men 
and  material  that  had  then  been  known  in 
modern  war, — has  no  parallel  except  in  the  ex- 
ploits of  Moltke  or  Napoleon. 

Chattanooga  came  next.  This  was  the 
most  elaborate  of  all  Grant's  battles,  the 
most  like  a  game  between  skillful  players. 
Few  battles  in  any  war  have  ever  been  fought 
so  strictly  according  to  the  plan.  The  ma- 
noeuvring was  in  the  presence  and  in  sight  of 
the  enemy.  Grant  fought  with  portions  of 
three  armies.  One  had  been  brought  from 
the  Mississippi  and  one  from  the  Potomac, 
and  they  came  upon  the  field  as  if  they  had 
been  timed;  they  crossed  a  river  and  scaled 
a  mountain  according  to  order  and  under 
fire,  while  even  the  enemy  performed  his 
part  as  Grant  had  expected  and  desired. 
This  battle  more  closely  resembled  those  of 
European  commanders  and  European  fields 
than  any  other  great  engagement  of  the 
American  war.  It  was  the  only  one  on  such 
a  scale  where  the  movements  of  each  army 
were  visible,  the  only  one  in  which  the  com- 
manding general  could  watch  the  operations 
in  person,  could  perceive  the  movements  he 
directed,  and  trust  to  his  own  observations 
to  continue  or  vary  his  designs.  And,  while 
undoubtedly  the  contingencies  that  were  un- 
foreseen contributed  to  the  result, — for  Grant 
always  knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  unex- 
pected emergencies, —  it  still  remains  that  this 
battle  was  fought  as  nearly  according  to  the 
plan  laid  down  in  advance  as  any  recorded 
in  the  schools. 

In  the  last  year  of  the  war,  after  Grant  be- 
came general-in-chief,  there  was  need  for  a 
combination  of  his  best  traits — for  the  de- 
termination which  carried  him  through  the 
Wilderness,  which  refused  to  be  recalled  from 
Richmond  when  Early  threatened  Washing- 
ton, which  kept  him  immovable  in  front  of 
Petersburg  when  the  country  was  impatient 
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at  his  apparent  lack  of  success  ;  for  the  daring 
which  sanctioned  Sherman's  march  against 
the  opinion  and  wish  of  the  Executive  ;  for 
the  decision  that  told  when  the  moment  had 
come  to  assault  the  works  that  had  detained 
him  so  long.  But  in  addition  to  all  this  —  as 
general-in-chief — Grant  had  to  command 
armies  separated  by  thousands  of  miles,  to 
plan  campaigns  that  extended  over  a  year,  to 
match  one  command  against  another,  to  bal- 
ance the  different  forces,  to  weave  a  tangled 
skein  into  a  single  web,  to  play  a  game  as 
intricate  as  ever  taxed  the  subtlest  or  pro- 
foundest  intellect ;  against  an  antagonist 
wary,  untiring,  determined,  and  astute;  with 
stakes  of  the  most  tremendous  character,  of 
reputation  to  himself  and  existence  to  his 
cause  ;  and  he  won.  Courage  and  means  and 
moral  support,  all  were  necessary ;  an  army 
to  follow,  subordinates  to  carry  out  his  plans, 
the  country  to  back  him ;  but  none  nor  all  of 
these  would  have  sufficed  without  (he  highest 
sagacity  as  a  soldier.  A  weak  man  would  have 
succumbed  under "  such  a  responsibility  ;  a 
man  with  less  ability  would  have  been  unable  to 
wield  the  power  or  the  weapons  intrusted  to 
Grant.    He  was  equal  to  all  his  opportunities. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  man  who  had  led 
the  victorious  armies  was  not  forty-three  years 
of  age.  He  had  not  changed  in  any  essential 
qualities  from  the  captain  in  Mexico  or  the 
merchant  in  Galena.  The  daring  and  resource 
that  he  showed  at  Donelson  and  Vicksburg 
had  been  foreshadowed  at  Panama  and  Garita 
San  Cosme  ;  the  persistency  before  Richmond 
was  the  development  of  the  same  trait  which 
led  him  to  seek  subsistence  in  various  occu- 
pations, and  follow  fortune  long  deferred 
through  many  unsuccessful  years.  Developed 
by  experience,  taught  by  circumstance,  learn- 
ing from  all  he  saw  and  even  more  from  what 
he  did,  as  few  have  ever  been  developed  or 
taught,  or  have  learned,  he,  nevertheless, 
maintained  the  self-same  personality  through 
it  all.  The  characteristics  of  the  man  were 
exactly  those  he  manifested  as  a  soldier  —  di- 
rectness and  steadiness  of  purpose,  clearness 
and  certainty  of  judgment,  self-reliance  and 
immutable  determination. 

Grant's  genius  too,  was  always  ready ;  it 
was  always  brightest  in  an  emergency.  All 
his  faculties  were  sharpened  in  battle  ;  the 
man  who  to  some  seemed  dull,  or  even  slow, 
was  then  prompt  and  decided.  When  the  cir- 
cumstances were  once  presented  to  him,  he 
was  never  long  in  determining.  He  seemed 
to  have  a  faculty  of  penetrating  at  once  to  the 
heart  of  things.  He  saw  what  was  the  point 
to  strike,  or  the  thing  to  do,  and  he  never 
wavered  in  his  judgment  afterward,  unless, 
of  course,  under  new  contingencies.  Then  he 
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had  no  false  pride  of  opinion,  no  hesitation 
in  undoing  what  he  had  ordered ;  but  if  the 
circumstances  remained  the  same,  he  never 
doubted  his  own  judgment.  I  asked  him  once 
how  he  could  be  so  calm  in  terrible  emer- 
gencies, after  giving  an  order  for  a  corps  to 
go  into  battle,  or  directing  some  intricate 
manoeuvre.  He  replied  that  he  had  done  his 
best  and  could  do  no  better ;  others  might 
have  ordered  more  wisely  or  decided  more 
fortunately,  but  he  was  conscious  that  he  had 
done  what  he  could,  and  he  gave  himself  no 
anxiety  about  the  judgment  or  the  decision. 
Of  course  he  was  anxious  about  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  plans,  but  never  as  to  whether 
he  ought  to  have  attempted  them.  So,  on  the 
night  of  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  when  the 
right  of  his  army  had  been  broken  and  turned, 
after  he  had  given  his  orders  for  new  disposi- 
tions, he  went  to  his  tent  and  slept  calmly  till 
morning. 

This  confidence,  which  was  not  arrogance, 
for  he  often  spoke  of  Sherman  as  the  great- 
est soldier  living,  and  afterward  of  Sheridan 
in  equal  strains  —  this  confidence  engen- 
dered composure,  and  left  all  his  faculties  at 
his  own  disposal.  This  was  the  secret  of  his 
courage,  and  of  the  steadiness  which  held 
him  to  his  purpose,  not  only  in  a  single  battle 
like  Shiloh,  but  through  the  tremendous  losses 
and  encounters  of  the  Wilderness  campaign. 
All  through  those  terrible  forty  days  and  nights 
he  never  wavered  ;  he  never  once  thought  of 
retiring ;  he  never  once  quailed.  After  the 
fiercest  fighting,  and  the  most  awful  destruc- 
tion of  life,  he  still  knew  and  felt  that  only  by 
fresh  effort  of  the  same  sort  could  he  conquer, 
and  gave  the  orders  grimly,  but  unshaken 
still. 

Not  that  he  was  indifferent  to  human  life  or 
human  suffering.  I  have  been  with  him  when 
he  left  a  hurdle  race,  unwilling  to  see  men 
risk  their  necks  needlessly;  and  he  came  away 
from  one  of  Blondin's  exhibitions  at  Niagara, 
angry  and  nervous  at  the  sight  of  one  poor 
wretch  in  gaudy  clothes  crossing  the  whirlpool 
on  a  wire.  But  he  could  subordinate  such 
sensations  when  necessity  required  it.  He 
risked  his  life,  and  was  ready  to  sacrifice  it, 
for  his  country ;  and  he  was  ready,  if  need 
came,  to  sacrifice  his  countrymen,  for  he  knew 
that  they  too  made  the  offering. 

It  was  undoubtedly  as  a  fighter  rather  than 
a  manceuvrer  that  Grant  distinguished  him- 
self. He  was  ready  with  resource  and  prompt 
in  decision  at  Belmont  and  Donelson,  but  it 
was  the  invincible  determination  at  both  these 
places  as  well  as  at  Shiloh  that  won.  As  with 
men,  so  with  armies  and  generals :  skill  and 
strength  are  tremendous  advantages,  but 
courage  outweighs  them  all.    I  said  something 
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like  this  to  him  once  in  discussing  a  battle, 
and  asked  if  he  concurred.  "  That  is  your 
opinion,"  he  replied;  "let  it  pass."  There 
are  friends  of  Grant  who  always  urge  me  not 
to  present  this  view  of  his  character  too 
strongly.  They  say :  "  The  world  already  is 
inclined  to  think  him  a  '  hammerer.'  You 
should  not  press  this  idea  of  force — even  of 
moral  force."  But  I  cannot  forbear;  it  was 
the  moral  force  of  the  man,  the  courage 
always,  under  adverse  or  favorable  fortune, 
the  audacity  at  Vicksburg,  the  indomitable 
defiance  at  Shiloh,  the  persistent  determina- 
tion in  the  Wilderness,  that  always  brought 
victory  in  the  end. 

And  for  my  part  I  cannot  see  that  this  trait 
is  less  admirable  than  technical  skill  or  stra- 
tegical astuteness.  A  quality  that  dominates 
events  as  well  as  men,  that  compels  circum- 
stances and  accomplishes  the  grandest  results, 
seems  to  me  equal  to  that  more  ingenious,  but 
not  necessarily  more  intellectual,  even  if  more 
brilliant  and  fascinating,  attribute  which  at- 
tains its  purposes  by  circuitous  roads  or  eva- 
sive means.  And  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
no  mere  manoeuvring  would  have  succeeded. 
The  enemy  was  not  only  too  adroit,  but,  above 
all,  too  determined,  to  be  foiled  by  stratagems 
alone.  No  skill  would  have  tired  out  Lee. 
No  capture  of  places  or  outflanking  of  armies 
would  have  annihilated  the  Confederacy.  It 
had  to  be  stamped  out ;  its  armies  and  its  re- 
sources had  to  be  destroyed,  its  territory  and 
its  people  conquered;  its  soldiers  killed.  Its 
own  magnificent  bravery,  the  spirit  of  its 
armies,  the  heroism  of  its  population,  ren- 
dered just  such  a  course  as  Grant  pursued 
indispensable.  His  greatness  lay  in  the  fact 
that  he  perceived  the  situation,  and  adapted 
his  means  to  the  end.  His  good  fortune  was 
that  his  nature  was  fitted  for  just  such  emer- 
gencies. 

The  world  is  right;  it  was  by  energy  and 
tenacity  that  he  won,  and  that  the  nation  was 
saved.  It  was  because  he  held  up  the  Gov- 
ernment and  persisted  with  his  army  that  the 
country  remained  firm  and  the  enemy  finally 
lost  heart.  Those  opposed  to  him  felt  that  it 
was  hopeless  to  struggle  against  a  man  with 
the  determination  of  fate  itself;  and  the  suffer- 
ing, anxious  crowds  at  home,  amid  their  tears, 
felt  that  the  cup  could  not  pass  from  them. 
Only  through  blood  and  suffering  are  nations 
saved. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  not  mere  brute  force 
that  availed.  The  man  who  devised  the  vari- 
ous attempts  to  penetrate  the  marshes  around 
Vicksburg  was  not  destitute  of  invention,  and 
he  who  conceived  and  executed  the  subse- 
quent campaign  can  never  be  said  to  have 
accomplished  his  most  brilliant  successes  by 


butchery  or  hammering;  while,  above  all,  he 
who  was  capable  of  the  combinations  that 
stretched  across  a  continent,  who  could  direct 
the  operations  of  a  twelvemonth  so  that  every 
movement  was  part  of  the  plan,  and  finally 
concentrate  all  his  forces  toward  a  single 
point  and  consummate  exactly  what  he  set 
out  to  do  a  year  before,  with  a  completeness 
unexampled  then,  and  unsurpassed  since  in 
war,  may  laugh  at  the  critics  who  pronounce 
him  inapt  or  blundering. 

In  battle,  as  in  strategical  movements,  Grant 
always  meant  to  take  the  initiative;  he  always 
advanced,  was  always  the  aggressor,  always 
sought  to  force  his  plans  upon  the  enemy; 
and  if  by  any  chance  or  circumstance  the 
enemy  attacked,  his  method  of  defense  was 
an  attack  elsewhere.  At  Donelson,  as  we  have 
seen,  when  his  troops  were  pushed  back  on 
the  right  he  assaulted  on  the  left ;  and  this 
was  only  one  instance  out  of  a  hundred.  This, 
too,  not  only  because  he  was  the  invader,  or 
because  his  forces  were  numerically  stronger, 
but  because  it  was  his  nature  in  war  to  assail. 
In  the  Vicksburg  campaign  his  army  was 
smaller  than  Pemberton's;  yet  he  was  the 
aggressor.  In  the  operations  about  Iuka  his 
position  was  a  defensive  one,  but  he  attacked 
the  enemy  all  the  same.  It  was  his  idea  of 
war  to  attack  incessantly  and  advance  inva- 
riably, and  thus  to  make  the  operations  of 
the  enemy  a  part  and  parcel  of  his  own. 

Nevertheless,  no  one  was  quicker  than  he 
to  perceive  the  new  possibilities  that  battle  is 
constantly  offering.  He  always  left  his  plans 
open  to  change;  and  some  of  his  greatest  suc- 
cesses were  suggested  and  achieved  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mistakes  of  the  enemy.  The 
final  assault  at  Donelson  was  provoked  by  the 
Rebel  attack  on  the  right ;  the  battle  of  Cham- 
pion's Hill  in  the  Vicksburg  campaign  was 
unplanned  until  invited  by  Pemberton's  blun- 
ders; the  reinforcements  with  which  Sheridan 
conquered  at  Five  Forks  were  not  sent  until 
Lee  had  attempted  to  overwhelm  him. 

Like  most  great  soldiers,  Grant  was  indif- 
ferent to  fatigue  in  the  field.  He  could  out- 
ride the  youngest  and  hardiest  of  his  officers, 
and  endured  the  lack  of  food  or  the  loss  of 
sleep  longer  than  any  of  his  staff.  Yet  he 
slept  late  whenever  it  was  possible,  and  never 
put  himself  to  needless  trouble.  So,  too,  he 
never  braved  danger  unnecessarily ;  he  was 
not  excited  by  it,  but  was  simply  indifferent 
to  it,  was  calm  when  others  were  aroused.  I 
have  often  seen  him  sit  erect  in  his  saddle 
when  every  one  else  instinctively  shrank  as  a 
shell  burst  in  the  neighborhood.  Once  he 
sat  on  the  ground  writing  a  dispatch  in  a  fort 
just  captured  from  the  enemy,  but  still  com- 
manded by  another  near.    A  shell  burst  im- 
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mediately  over  him,  but  his  hand  never  shook, 
he  did  not  look  up,  and  continued  the  dis- 
patch as  calmly  as  if  he  had  been  in  camp. 

This  calmness  was  the  same  in  the  greatest 
moral  emergencies.  At  the  surrender  of  Lee 
he  was  as  impassive  as  on  the  most  ordinary 
occasion;  and  until  some  of  us  congratulated 
him,  he  seemed  scarcely  to  have  realized  that  he 
had  accomplished  one  of  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments in  modern  history.  It  did  not  occur 
to  him  to  enter  Richmond  as  a  conqueror 
when  that  city  fell ;  nor  to  cross  inside  the 
Rebel  lines  at  Appomattox  until  his  officers 
requested  it.  Then  he  consented,  but  meeting 
Lee  at  the  outposts,  he  stopped  to  talk  with 
him  for  a  couple  of  hours,  until  the  time  was 
past.  He  returned  that  day  to  Washington, 
and  never  saw  the  inside  of  the  lines  that  had 
resisted  him  for  a  year. 

His  relations  with  the  troops  were  peculiar. 
He  never  made  speeches  to  the  soldiers,  and 
of  course  never  led  them  himself  into  battle 
after  he  assumed  his  high  commands.  But 
in  every  battle  they  saw  him  certainly  once 
or  twice  far  to  the  front,  as  exposed  as  they; 
for  there  always  seemed  to  come  a  time  in 
each  engagement  when  he  was  unwilling  to 
use  the  eyes  or  ears  of  another,  but  must  ob- 
serve for  himself  in  order  to  determine.  The 
soldiers  saw  all  this  ;  they  knew,  too,  that  when 
he  rode  around  in  camp  it  meant  action, 
and  the  sight  of  his  blue  overcoat,  exactly 
like  their  own,  was  a  signal  to  prepare  for 
battle.  They  found  out  his  character  and 
respected  his  qualities.  They  felt  thathemeant 
well,  although  when  the  time  came  he  spared 
them  not,  for  the  cause.  Thus,  though  so  un- 
demonstrative, he  awoke  a  genuine  enthu- 
siasm. After  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  he 
rode  at  night  along  the  road  where  Hancock's 
veterans  lay,  and  when  the  men  discovered 
it  was  Grant,  and  that  his  face  was  turned 
toward  Richmond,  they  knew  in  a  moment 
they  were  not  to  retire  across  the  Rapidan  as 
so  often  before ;  and  they  rose  in  the  darkness 
and  cheered  until  the  enemy  thought  it  was 
a  night  attack  and  came  out  and  opened 
fire.  When  the  works  were  carried  at  Peters- 
burg, their  enthusiasm  was  of  course  un- 
bounded ;  and  whenever  they  caught  a  glimpse 
of  him  in  the  Appomattox  campaign,  the 
cheers  were  vociferous.  After  the  surrender 
of  Lee  they  began  without  orders  to  salute 
him  with  cannon,  but  he  directed  the  firing 
to  cease,  lest  it  should  wound  the  feelings  of 
the  prisoners,  who,  he  said,  were  once  again 
our  countrymen. 

This  sentiment  he  retained.  Soon  after  the 
close  of  the  war  I  was  present  when  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress,  headed  by  Charles  Sum- 
ner, waited  on  him  to  propose  that  a  picture 


should  be  painted  of  the  surrender  of  Lee,  to 
be  placed  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol.  But 
he  told  them  he  should  never  consent,  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  to  any  picture  being 
placed  in  the  Capitol  to  commemorate  a 
victory  in  which  our  own  countrymen  were 
the  losers. 

His  friendship  for  Sherman  all  the  world 
knows.  It  had,  however,  two  great  exempli- 
fications which  should  not  be  omitted  from  the 
portraiture.  When  Sherman  had  finished  his 
March  to  the  Sea,  and  had  come  out  success- 
ful at  Savannah,  the  country  of  course  rang  with 
plaudits.  Grant  had  been  sitting  quietly  be- 
fore Richmond  for  months  and  apparently  had 
accomplished  nothing,  while  his  great  subor- 
dinate had  not  only  captured  Atlanta,  but  had 
absolutely  marched  through  the  Confederacy. 
It  was  at  once  proposed  to  raise  Sherman  to 
the  same  rank  with  Grant,  and  make  him  ca- 
pable of  supreme  command.  Sherman  heard 
of  this,  and  promptly  wrote  to  Grant :  "  I 
have  written  to  John  Sherman  to  stop  it.  I 
would  rather  have  you  in  command  than  any 
one  else.  ...  I  should  emphatically  decline 
any  commission  calculated  to  bring  us  into 
rivalry."  To  this  Grant  replied :  "  No  one 
would  be  more  pleased  at  your  advancement 
than  I,  and  if  you  should  be  placed  in  my 
position  and  I  put  subordinate,  it  would  not 
change  our  relations  in  the  least.  I  would 
make  the  same  exertions  to  support  you  that 
you  have  done  to  support  me,  and  I  would 
do  all  in  my  power  to  make  our  cause  win." 
These  were  not  mere  professions  on  either 
side.  They  were  pledges  in  the  view  of  pos- 
sible contingencies.  And  they  would  have 
been  fulfilled. 

There  were  many  during  the  war  and  after- 
ward who  declared  and  believed  that  Sher- 
man thought  himself  the  superior  of  Grant, 
and  that  he  should  have  come  out  foremost ; 
who  represented  many  of  his  actions  as 
prompted  by  rivalry  or  jealousy ;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  shake  Grant's  confidence  in 
his  friend.  I  never  saw  him  so  angry  as 
when  I  showed  him  Stanton's  denunciation 
of  the  terms  of  peace  that  Sherman  had 
granted  Johnston.  He  declared  it  was  "  in- 
famous "  to  impute  any  but  patriotic  motives 
to  a  man  who  had  served  the  country  as  Sher- 
man had.  And  although  he  was  empowered, 
and  in  fact  ordered,  to  proceed  to  Sherman's 
army  and "  direct  in  person  the  operations 
against  the  enemy,"  he  scrupulously  refrained 
from  assuming  personal  command.  He  might, 
under  his  orders,  have  received  the  surrender 
of  Johnston  as  well  as  of  Lee,  snatching  the 
laurels  that  his  friend  had  fairly  earned ;  but 
the  enemy  did  not  know  of  his  arrival  until 
after  the  terms  were  signed,  and  Grant  went 
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back  to  Washington  without  having  seen  the 
Rebel  army,  and  without  his  presence  having 
been  generally  known  even  to  Sherman's 
command. 

This  friendship  did  not  end  with  the  war. 
Shortly  before  his  first  inauguration  as  Presi- 
dent, while  he  was  still  general-in-chief,  Mr. 
Blaine,  then  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, proposed  to  Grant  that  a  resolution 
should  be  introduced  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress giving  him  a  leave  of  absence  for  four 
years,  so  that  he  could  resume  his  position  in 
the  army  at  the  close  of  his  Presidency.  The 
rank  of  general,  it  was  said,  had  been  created 
for  him,  and  he  should  not  be  called  on  to 
relinquish  the  place  and  emoluments  bestowed 
for  a  lifetime,  because  in  order  to  serve  the 
country  he  had  accepted  even  a  higher  position, 
which  could  only  last  four  years.  The  offer 
was  made  in  the  name  of  a  large  majority  of 
both  Houses ;  but  Grant  declined  it  peremp- 
torily. He  said  he  could  not  sleep  at  night  if 
he  felt  that  he  had  deprived  Sherman  and 
others  of  the  promotion  they  had  earned  as 
fairly  as  he  could  be  said  to  have  deserved 
his  own.  His  refusal  was  final,  and  the  reso- 
lution was  not  proposed. 

He  formed  a  similar  friendship  for  Sheridan, 
but  this  began  later  in  the  war,  and  has  gone 
on  ripening  since.  His  admiration  for  the 
present  general-in-chief  is  equally  outspoken 
and  generous,  and  he  thinks  and  says  to-day 
that  Sheridan  is  the  peer  of  any  soldier  living. 

McPherson  also  was  a  dear  friend ;  to 
Rawlins  he  was  warmly  attached  ;  and  with 
all  his  immediate  subordinates  he  lived  on 
terms  of  comparative  intimacy,  and  with  some 
of  personal  friendship.  He  had  the  faculty  in 
a  large  degree,  which  nearly  or  quite  all  great 
commanders  possess,  of  attaching  those 
brought  closely  about  him.  His  personal  staff 
were,  without  exception,  devoted  to  him;  any 
one  of  them  would  have  risked  his  life  for  his 
chief  had  he  known  he  must  share  the  fate  of 
Desaix  when  he  sacrificed  himself  for  Na- 
poleon. In  the  last  year  of  the  war  they  or- 
ganized a  system  at  City  Point  by  which  one 
sat  up  on  guard  of  him  every  night  to  watch 
against  plots  of  the  enemy  ;  for  there  had  been 
devices  of  dynamitic  character,  and  attempts 
not  only  to  capture,  but  to  assassinate  promi- 
nent national  officers. 

That  camp  life  at  City  Point  can  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  shared  it,  living  in 
summer  in  a  group  of  tents,  in  winter  in  rude 
huts,  of  which  the  commander-in-chief's  was 
larger,  but  in  no  other  respect  better  than  that 
of  the  humblest  captain  on  the  staff.  He 
shared  his  table  with  all  his  aides-de-camp, 
and  at  night  he  always  joined  the  circle 
around  the  camp-fire,  and  told  his  stories  or 
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conversed  about  old  comrades,  and  discussed 
the  chances  of  Sherman  on  his  march  or  of 
Sheridan  in  the  Valley,  of  Thomas  at  Nash- 
ville or  of  Butler  at  Fort  Fisher.  But  with  all 
this  familiarity  he  preserved  exactly  the  de- 
gree of  reticence  that  he  intended.  He  never 
betrayed  what  he  meant  should  be  secret,  and 
though  willing  to  listen  to  suggestions  as  to 
movements  or  plans,  he  made  no  remark  in 
reply.  In  the  middle  of  a  conversation  he 
would  leave  the  circle,  enter  his  tent,  write 
out  a  telegram  without  consulting  any  one, 
and  returning  say,  "  I  have  ordered  Thomas 
to  fight  to-morrow,"  or,  "  I  have  sent  another 
division  to  Sheridan."  Thus  he  gave  his  or- 
ders for  the  last  assault  on  Petersburg  ;  thus, 
too,  in  spite  of  urgent  endeavors  on  the  part 
of  Rawlins  and  others  to  change  the  plan,  he 
wrote  the  final  permission  to  Sherman  to  start 
for  the  sea. 

For  all  his  great  determinations  were  his 
own,  he  was  never  averse  to  availing  him- 
self of  the  ideas  of  others,  and,  as  I  must  al- 
ways repeat,  no  man  ever  learned  the  lesson 
of  experience  quicker,  or  applied  it  more  ab- 
solutely. But  the  suggestions  of  others  were 
presented  simply,  and  either  accepted  or  re- 
jected as  his  judgment  dictated ;  he  was  never 
persuaded.  And  if  he  took  up  an  idea  that 
he  found,  it  was  so  developed  by  his  own  mind 
that  it  became  as  original  in  reality  as  if  he 
had  conceived  the  germ.  Every  one  who 
might  be  called  an  associate  felt  this.  Sherman 
resented  the  ascription  to  himself  of  the  origin 
of  the  Vicksburg  campaign,  and  has  often  told 
the  story  of  his  objection  to  the  movement 
with  loyal  and  splendid  magnanimity. 

There  are  many  traits  in  Grant  resembling 
those  displayed  by  Moltke.  All  great  soldiers 
indeed  have  much  in  common,  but  perhaps 
the  parallel  between  these  two  is  closer  than 
any  other  in  recent  history.  Both  lived  simply 
and  almost  unknown  to  their  countrymen  for 
many  years.  Moltke,  it  is  true,  remained  in 
his  profession  and  was  more  fortunate  as  the 
world  goes;  but  until  the  great  opportunity 
came  he  also  was  comparatively  obscure.  Both 
are  plain  in  behavior,  modest  under  unex- 
ampled success,  undemonstrative  in  manner, 
simple  in  habits  and  tastes,  unassuming  and 
retiring  though  thrust  into  the  highest  posi- 
tions. Neither  ever  sought  advancement,  but 
each  earned  it  by  his  deeds.  Both  are  admir- 
able in  the  family,  and  attach  friends  warmly 
despite  their  reserved  and  dispassionate  de- 
meanor. 

Both  have  displayed  in  their  public  career 
the  tremendous  determination,  the  sustained 
energy,  the  persistency  of  purpose  which  the 
world  has  recognized.  Both  have  exhibited 
the  power  to  hurl  men  in  successive  masses 
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to  certain  danger  or  even  destruction  in  order 
to  gain  the  victory  which  they  deemed  essen- 
tial to  their  country,  as  well  as  the  ability  to 
control  different  armies  simultaneously  on  the 
widest  theaters,  moving  them  in  apparently 
opposite  directions  only  to  concentrate  them 
at  last  for  a  single  aim.  The  manoeuvres  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Franco- German  war 
have  a  similarity  in  their  suddenness  and 
celerity  and  success  to  the  rapid  strokes  of 
the  Vicksburg  campaign ;  while  the  great  com- 
binations that  spread  over  all  France,  and 
finally  resulted  in  Sedan  and  Metz  and  the 
fall  of  Paris,  are  not  unlike  those  by  which 
Grant  controlled  Sherman  and  Thomas  and 
Sheridan,  and  brought  about  the  surrenders 
of  Lee  and  Johnston,  and  the  capture  of  Rich- 
mond. One  general  struck  down  an  empire 
and  accomplished  the  capitulation  of  a  sover- 
eign ;  the  other  overthrew  a  rebellion  greater 
than  the  world  had  ever  seen  before,  and 
stamped  out  every  vestige  of  resistance  on  a 
continent. 

When  the  war  was  over,  Grant's  popularity 
naturally  knew  no  bounds.  No  American 
ever  received  during  his  lifetime  such  a  una- 
nimity of  praise.  But  he  remained  unchanged, 
as  simple  when  the  foremost  man  in  all  the 
country  as  when  earning  his  daily  bread  in  a 
little  inland  town.  I  accompanied  him  when 
he  returned  to  Galena,  and  after  the  first  burst 
of  enthusiasm  among  those  who  had  been  his 
fellow-citizens  had  subsided,  he  resumed  much 
of  his  life  of  former  years,  visited  and  received 
his  earlier  friends  without  any  assumption  of 
superiority,  took  tea  in  the  little  houses  of 
Galena,  and  chatted  with  his  neighbors  about 
their  crops  and  gains,  as  if  he  had  never 
commanded  generals  nor  manoeuvred  a  million 
of  men  across  a  continent. 

He  was  as  popular  at  the  South  as  at  the 
North.  The  men  whom  he  had  conquered 
never  forgot  his  magnanimity.  A  few  months 
after  Appomattox  he  made  a  tour  through 
the  Southern  States,  and  then  entered  Rich- 
mond for  the  first  time.  Had  he  been  the 
savior  instead  of  the  captor  of  the  town,  he 
could  hardly  have  been  more  cordially  re- 
ceived. The  Southerners  felt  indeed  that  he 
had  been  a  savior  to  them.  He  had  saved 
them  from  the  rancor  and  revengeful  spirit 
of  many  at  the  North.  The  terms  he  had 
granted  them  at  Appomattox  were  unexam- 
pled for  clemency ;  and  when  Andrew  John- 
son attempted  to  violate  those  terms,  Grant 
declared  he  would  resign  his  position  in  the 
army  unless  they  were  respected.  At  Rich- 
mond, Raleigh,  Charleston,  Savannah,  the 
most  important  Southerners,  civilians  and  sol- 
diers, made  it  their  duty  to  call  upon  him,  to 
welcome  him,   to  show  him  their  gratitude. 


At  Raleigh  the  State  Legislature  was  in  ses- 
sion, and  he  was  invited  to  be  present,  and 
the  body  rose  as  he  entered  the  capitol  which 
his  armies  had  captured  not  six  months  be- 
fore. Important  Southerners  soon  addressed 
him,  requesting  him  to  become  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  assuring  him  of  the  unan- 
imous desire  of  the  South  to  see  him  at  the 
head  of  the  Government.  General  Richard 
Taylor  came  to  me  on  this  errand,  and  urged 
that  Grant  should  allow  himself  to  become 
the  candidate  of  the  Democrats. 

But  Grant  was  then  averse  to  entering 
politics.  I  have  rarely  seen  him  more  indig- 
nant than  when  individuals  with  little  or  no  ac- 
quaintance persisted  in  declaring  that  he  must 
be  the  next  President.  For  years  his  nearest 
friends  never  heard  him  express  a  willingness 
to  accept  a  nomination.  To  my  certain  knowl- 
edge both  political  parties  made  overtures  to 
him  both  during  and  after  the  war;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  breach  between  the  Execu- 
tive and  Congress,  and  the  impeachment  of 
Johnson,  that  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  allow 
his  name  to  be  used.  He  regretted  extremely 
the  original  harshness  of  Mr.  Johnson,  and 
frequently  interposed  to  modify  his  views  or 
to  palliate  the  past  offenses  of  Southerners ; 
he  obtained  numerous  pardons  in  the  days 
when  clemency  was  not  the  rule,  and  only 
the  weight  of  his  great  services  could  have 
prevailed;  but  when  Mr.  Johnson  swung  to  the 
other  extreme,  contended  with  Congress,  and 
was  anxious  to  set  up  his  own  policy  in  op- 
position to  that  of  the  mass  of  the  people  who 
had  won,  Grant  thought  he  had  no  choice 
and  threw  in  his  lot  with  those  with  whom  he 
had  fought. 

He  never,  however,  lost  his  hold  on  the 
Southerners.  In  1880,  on  his  return  from 
Europe,  his  reception  at  the  South  was  as 
enthusiastic  as  at  the  North,  and  thousands 
of  Southern  Democrats  assured  his  political 
friends  that  had  he  been  nominated  at  Chicago 
the  mass  of  the  Southern  vote  would  have 
been  thrown  in  his  favor.  Whether  they  were 
right  or  wrong,  no  one  now  can  tell ;  but  that 
a  large  number  of  prominent  Southerners  were 
of  this  opinion  shows  the  feeling  that  must 
have  existed  at  the  South  for  him  who  fought 
them  to  the  end. 

The  man  of  war,  indeed,  always  preferred 
peace.  He  never  liked  his  profession.  In 
England,  when  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  of- 
fered him  a  review,  the  courtesy  was  de- 
clined; and  Grant  declared  to  his  intimates 
that  a  review  was  the  last  thing  he  desired  to 
see.  He  had  seen  soldiers  enough,  he  said,  to 
last  him  a  lifetime. 

The  great  measure  of  his  Presidency  was 
the  treaty  with  England,  which  submitted  the 
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differences  between  the  two  countries  to  ar- 
bitration instead  of  war ;  and  this,  although 
no  one  felt  more  keenly  than  he  the  conduct 
of  England  during  the  Rebellion,  and,  as  a 
soldier,  no  one  could  see  more  plainly  the  im- 
mense advantages  we  might  have  retained 
had  the  Treaty  of  Washington  never  been 
signed.  But  he  always  regarded  the  nego- 
tiation of  that  treaty  as  the  great  achievement 
of  his  administration,  and  he  was  in  some 
sort  rewarded  by  the  extraordinary  reception 
he  met  with  in  England. 

I  had  been  living  in  that  country  officially 
for  some  years  when  General  Grant  visited 
England.  I  supposed  that  he  would  be  re- 
ceived by  the  important  people  in  a  manner 
becoming  their  own  station  and  his  illustrious 
position  and  fame;  but  the  popular  enthu- 
siasm that  his  arrival  evoked  was  a  mar- 
vel. It  equaled  anything  in  the  ovations 
at  home  immediately  after  the  war.  Streets 
were  illuminated,  triumphal  arches  built,  holi- 
days were  proclaimed  because  he  entered  a 
town ;  the  whole  population  crowded  to  see 
him,  and  were  as  eager  to  shake  his  hand  as 
those  whom  he  had  helped  to  save.  Every 
great  city  welcomed  him  officially ;  he  was  the 
guest  of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Lord  Wharncliffe,  the  bitterest  enemy  the 
Union  had  in  the  whole  nobility,  toasted  him 
at  public  dinners,  and  declared  :  "  Had  Gen- 
eral Grant  been  an  Englishman,  I  should  not 
now  be  responding  for  the  House  of  Lords,  for 
he  would  have  been  a  duke."  And  always  in 
England  this  enthusiasm  was  avowedly  based 
on  the  fact  that,  although  a  great  soldier,  he 
had,  as  President,  referred  a  grave  inter- 
national dispute  to  a  peaceful  tribunal  instead 
of  the  arbitrament  of  war. 

The  same  simplicity  which  he  had  mani- 
fested at  Galena  was  retained  at  the  table  of 
kings.  Some  one  in  England  inclined  to  cavil 
criticised  his  lack  of  loquacity  and  compara- 
tive plainness  of  behavior  ;  but  one  who  could 
sympathize  with  him  in  both  respects,  the  pres- 
ent Earl  of  Derby,  declared  there  could  be 
no  question  about  General  Grant.  The  man 
who  had  achieved  what  all  knew  he  had  per- 
formed, and  could  retain  his  simplicity  and 
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modesty,  must   be  a  very  great  man. 
was  the  universal  verdict. 

As  all  the  world  knows,  his  triumphal 
procession  continued  for  years.  He  passed 
through  every  country  of  Europe  and  the 
most  important  of  Africa  and  Asia,  enjoying 
an  experience  that  had  never  before  fallen  to 
man.  No  great  personage  of  ancient  or  mod- 
ern times  ever  made  such  a  journey.  He  was 
received  everywhere  as  the  equal  of  the  po- 
tentates of  the  earth.  The  sovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope, the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  the  Czar  of  Russia, 
the  Pope,  the  Khedive,  the  Emperors  of  Ger- 
many and  China  and  Japan,  all  met  him  on 
a  level.  The  Czar  took  him  by  the  hand  and 
led  him  to  a  sofa,  talked  statecraft  with  him 
and  compared  experiences,  asked  how  he  did 
when  his  ministers  were  troublesome  and 
what  was  his  practice  in  popular  emergencies, 
while  Gortschakoff  stood  behind  and  helped 
his  master  to  a  word  or  a  phrase  when  his 
English  halted.  Something  of  the  same  sort 
happened  with  the  Emperor  of  Germany ; 
while  the  Mikado  of  Japan  and  the  King  of 
Siam  were  anxious  to  learn  politics  of  him. 
Then  came  the  statesmen  themselves — Bis- 
marck and  Gortschakoff  and  Beaconsfield 
and  Gambetta,  who  could  approach  him  as 
they  would  not  or  could  not  a  sovereign,  and 
were  equally  anxious  to  compare  notes  with 
the  American  President;  and  so  with  others  of 
high  degree.  Last  of  all,  Grant,  being  a  genuine 
democrat,  went  among  the  people  themselves, 
talked  with  them,  studied  them,  understood 
them  as  no  sovereign  or  aristocrat  would  be 
able  to  do ;  so  that  he  went  through  three 
tiers  of  experience  —  with  the  monarchs,  the 
statesmen,  the  people ;  and  being,  as  I  say,  a 
thorough  democrat  and  republican,  believ- 
ing in  the  people  and  being  of  the  people,  he 
preserved  not  only  his  simplicity  of  habit  and 
taste  amid  the  pomp  of  courts  and  the  adula- 
tion of  the  world,  but  his  firm  confidence  in 
the  superiority  of  republican  institutions  and 
of  the  American  character.  He  saw  the  high- 
est and  best  of  modern  civilization,  and  he 
returned,  if  possible,  a  better  democrat  than 
when  he  started. 

Adam  Badeau. 
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The  robin  and  sparrow  a-wing,  in  silver- throated  accord ; 
The  low  soft  breath  of  a  flute,  and  the  deep  short  pick  of  a  chord, 
A  golden  chord  and  a  flute,  where  the  throat  of  the  oriole  swells 
Eieldward,  and  out  of  the  blue  the  passing  of  bobolink  bells. 


A.  Lampman. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIME. 


A  New   Volume   of  "  The   Century." 

The  present  number  of  The  Century  begins  its 
thirtieth  half-yearly  volume  with  a  first  edition  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  copies. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  latest  friendly  com- 
ments upon  America,  says  that  he  is  "  not,  by  nature, 
disposed  to  think  so  much  as  most  people  do  of  '  in- 
stitutions ' "  ;  whereas  "  Americans  think  and  talk  very 
much  of  their  '  institutions.'  "  But  he  adds  that  the  more 
he  saw  of  America  the  more  he  found  himself  "  led  to 
treat  'institutions'  with  increased  respect."  Until  he 
went  to  the  United  States  he  "  had  never  seen  a  peo- 
ple with  institutions  which  seemed  expressly  and 
thoroughly  suited  to  it."  Well,  we  think  that  Mr. 
Arnold  will  be  quick  to  acknowledge  that  the  illus- 
trated magazine  is  an  American  "  institution,"  and 
one  "expressly  and  thoroughly  suited"  to  the  coun- 
try, and  he  must  consider  it  merely  an  American  trait 
if  it  treat  itself  with  respect.  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Arnold 
has,  on  another  occasion,  expressed  himself  as  not 
particularly  impressed  by  mere  numbers  ;  he  prefers 
quality  to  quantity,  and  has  great  faith  in  a  saving 
remnant.  But  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  tell  all 
who  think  as  Mr.  Arnold  does,  that  in  its  path  of 
"  popular  "  success  The  Century  has  never  felt  it 
necessary  to  "  appeal  downward."  It  is  an  unbounded 
satisfaction  for  us  to  be  able  to  put  on  record  here,  as  a 
compliment  to  the  great  audience  of  our  countrymen, 
and  as  an  encouragement  to  all  present  and  future 
workers  in  similar  fields,  that  popular  success  has, 
from  the  beginning,  followed  The  Century's  un- 
swerving attempts  at  greater  thoroughness  and  excel- 
lence in  every  department.  Take  the  matter  of  wood- 
engraving,  for  instance  :  for  what  is  the  new  school 
—  the  so-called  American  school  —  celebrated,  except 
for  its  delicacy,  its  refinement,  its  artistic  expressive- 
ness ?  And  the  American  romancists  and  novelists  — 
have  they  been  blamed  for  a  lack  of,  or  rather,  indeed, 
for  an  excess  of,  refinement  and  subtlety  ? 

Those  who  are  actively  and  eagerly  engaged  in  an 
enterprise  are  not  the  ones  to  give  a  final  judgment 
upon  it.  There  are  faults  which  they  may  not  be  fully 
aware  of,  and  tendencies,  good  or  bad,  which  they 
cannot  discern.  At  the  same  time,  experience  has 
taught  them  some  things  which  can  profitably  be 
told,  and  their  views  and  aims  may  have  at  least  a 
curious  interest.  The  conduct  of  a  periodical  which, 
twelve  times  a  year,  reaches  an  audience  of  not  much 
-less  than  a  million  of  people,  is  so  grave  a  care  that 
those  who  bear  it  upon  their  minds  and  hearts  natu- 
rally feel  a  desire  to  make  friends  with  this  great 
multitude,  to  ask  for  their  sympathy,  to  appeal  to 
their  confidence,  and,  in  a  certain  way,  to  share  with 
them  the  burden  of  responsibility. 

This  is  not  a  fantastic  idea.  It  is  a  real  thing. 
There  are  some  who  deprecate  the  very  existence  of 
the  popular  magazines  upon  which  our  American 
writers  are  so  largely  dependent  —  especially  depend- 


ent in  the  deplorable  absence  of  international  copy- 
right laws,  which  would  not  only  give  them  revenue 
from  abroad,  but  protect  them  at  home  from  the  base 
competition  of  stolen  literary  wares.  There  are  some, 
we  say,  who  fear  that  our  literature  may  lose  in  frank- 
ness and  in  force  from  the  supposed  necessity  of  trim- 
ming too  consciously  to  the  taste  of  an  audience  which 
has  many  sensitive  and  hypercritical  elements.  There 
is  some  truth  in  this.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  much  of 
the  world's  most  valuable  literature,  sacred  and  secular, 
could  never  reach  the  public  through  the  pages  of  the 
"  family  magazine."  There  is,  moreover,  a  certain  un- 
written guarantee  that  every  periodical  evolves  from 
its  own  history  and  habit.  It  behooves  all  con- 
cerned to  see  to  it  that  the  limitations  of  the  popular 
periodical  do  not  have  a  narrowing  or  flattening  effect 
upon  current  literature ;  do  not  put  our  best  writers 
into  a  sort  of  literary  bondage  ;  do  not  repress  orig- 
inality and  individuality  either  of  style  or  of  opinion. 
It  may  be  said  on  this  point  that  while  the  world  will 
always  have  its  share  of  the  long-eared  race,  for- 
tunately the  number  of  the  over-anxious  and  the 
super-sensitive  seems  to  be  growing  yearly  less  con- 
siderable ;  and  the  idea  is  rapidly  passing  away  that 
editors  are  bound  to  the  infinite  task  of  themselves 
entertaining  every  shade  of  opinion  and  belief  ex- 
pressed by  the  various  writers  for  the  periodical  with 
which  they  are  connected.  Readers  afford  help  to 
editors  by  being  tolerant,  open-minded,  and  sym- 
pathetic, with  "  many  moods  of  many  minds,"  as 
editors  themselves  must  be. 

In  a  country  like  this,  of  enormous  extent,  and  wide 
divergences  in  local  opinions,  customs,  and  legislation, 
the  modern  "popular  magazine" — with  its  fresh  and 
graphic  records  of  the  various  geographical,  social, 
industrial,  educational,  scientific,  artistic,  and  religious 
phenomena  and  enterprises  of  our  great  democratic 
empire  —  is  a  national  factor  of  no  little  importance. 
If  self-knowledge  is  of  the  highest  consequence  to  the 
man,  it  is  no  less  so  to  the  empire  of  men ;  and 
what  agency  can  be  more  powerful  to  this  end  than 
those  periodicals  which  are  written,  not  by  local 
coteries  of  writers,  however  able,  or  however  sincere 
in  their  convictions,  but  that  draw  from  every  quar- 
ter the  best  that  can  be  found, —  periodicals  which 
look  to  no  locality  for  support  and  audience,  but 
rather  to  the  intelligence  of  the  entire  country  and 
continent  ? 

The  truth  of  these  remarks  is  borne  in  upon  us  in 
contemplation  of  the  discussion  now  going  on  in  The 
Century  with  regard  to  the  pressing  question  as  to 
the  reorganization  of  society  in  the  Southern  States 
of  our  Union  —  one  of  the  gravest  and  most  difficult 
with  which  humanity  in  any  age  has  had  to  deal.  On 
this  question,  owing,  in  some  degree,  to  the  blinding 
effect  of  inherited  views  and  party  bitterness,  the  North 
needs  information  as  to  facts;  the  South  needs  to  put 
itself  more  and  more  in  a  position  where  it  can 
observe  facts  with  a  calmer  and  deeper  vision.    The 
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>oke  has  beeu invited  to 
deliver  fin  address  on  the  life  and  ser-  | 
vices  of  General  V.  S.  Grant,  on  August 
8th,  the  day  of  his  funeral,  and  has  ac- 
I  ted  the  invitation.  The  ceremonies 
:  re  under   the    auspices    of    the  citizens' 

o  ::i>  it^ee,  headed  by  Mayor  Coae  and 
George  Hunter  post  G.  A.  R.  '  The  meet 
i  g  will  be  held  in  the  grove  at  Farmiug- 
ii  n,  if  the  da^  is  fair,  and  if  not  the  hall 
v  ill  bemused.  The  colonel  served  a  brief 
l^ibiiLris.an  C'ftcer  on  special  stall'  duty 
v^dor.^Generai  Grant,  and  subsequently 
erjoy»  peculiar  personal  relations  with 
Jjimfgrthe  edJtor  of  h:  avowed  political 
crrgan^.d'2rin#.  us  presidential  terms  in 
-V/aShftf&on/    "if  thi?re    il  anyone  in  this  | 

part  of  the  c&  ntry  who    was    thoroughly 

acquainted  with  the  dead  hero,  it    is   Col. 

liroofce.  > 


^^  Xliti  Memorial  Services. 

The  committee  of  Bryner  Post  in- 
tiusted  vsith  the  arrangements  for  the 
Grant  memorial  services  of  Saturday 
next  met  last  evening  aud  declared 
their  determination  of  utilizing  the 
Grand  opera  house  on  the  occasion.  It 
was  also  determined  to  exclude  youngsters 
of  both  sexes  from  the  ceremonial  and  to 
seat  the  comrades  of  the  post  upon  the 
stage.  The  parquette  and  choice 
seats  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  city  council,  the  Mexican  veterans 
and  the  Light  Guards,  leaving  the  bal- 
ance of  the  house  open  to  the  general  ad- 
mission of  the  public  free.  Congressman 
Worthingtou  having  acceded  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  post,  will  be  orator  of  the 
day,  and  if  the  weather  be  not  what  it 
was  a  few  days  ago,  the  house  will  b3 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Music 
v>:!l  be  furnished  for  the  occasion  and  the 
.service  will  be  of  a  dignified  aud  impres- 
sive nature. 


Death  of  General  Grant. 


As  a  general  thing  the  papers  of  all 
classes  and  all  sections  of  the  country  have 
spoken  of  the  death  of  General  Grant  in 
respeotful  terms,  and  most  of  them  in 
strains  of  high  eulogy.  We  notice  a  very 
few  which  have  not  editorially,  or  in  their 
news  clippings,  even  announced  his  death, 
while  events  of  far  less  importance  have 
been  chronicled.  On  this  we  have  no 
comment  to  make.  It  needs  none.  The 
following  extract  from  the  Christian  Ad- 
vocate, New  Orleans,  official  organ  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Churoh,  South,  gives 
a  south  aide  view  of  General  Grant's  char- 
acter, which  may  interest  some  of  our 
readers.  The  editor,  after  referring  in  a 
most  respectful  and  touching  manner  to 
General  Grant's  death,  says  : 

"The  facts  of  General  Grant's  history  are  well 
known  and  need  not  be  repeated.  Estimate  of 
him  heretofore  has  depended  much  on  latitude 
and  political  affiliations.  But  within  the  past 
few  years  he  has  been  so  removed  from  party 
politics,  and  war  passions  have  so  died  away,  as 
to  allow  an  unprejudiced  study  of  his  remarka- 
ble character  and  career.  And  now  that  he  is 
gone,  there  is  as  genuine  sorrow  in  the  south  as 
in  the  north.  Not  so  romantic,  perhaps,  but  as 
chastened  and  sincere.  Around  the  bier  of 
this  illustrious  citizen  all  points  of  the  compass 
and  past  sectional  differences  are  forgotten. 

"General  Grant  possessed  the  power  to  com- 
mand. Quick  perception,  composure  of  mau- 
mer,  confidence  in  himself,  strong  will  and 
tenacily  of  purpose,  made  him  a  great  leader. 
He  was  never  a  nervous,  glib  talker,  kept  his 
own  counsel,  was  always  self-possessed,  and, 
therefore,  impressed  his  subordinates  as  having 
an  exhaustless  reserve  power  available  for 
emergencies.  These  are  the  qualifications  of 
leadership,  and  they  gave  to  General  Grant  the 
exceptional  distinction  of  never  having  lost  a 
battle. 

"His  fame  will  not  rest  upon  his  career  as  a 
soldier.  As  a  statesman  and  civilian  his  history 
was  not  so  brilliant.  The  peculiar  condition  of 
the  country,  just  emerged  from  a  terrible  war — 
j  some  flushed  with  victory,  others  humiliated 
with  defeat;  statesmen  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
the  best  methods  of  restoring  the  political 
autonomy  of  the  southern  States — exempts  his 
administrations  as  President  from  ordinary 
criticism.  That  he  should  have  been  imposed 
upon,  that  low  camp-followers  should  have  crept 
into  place  and  power,  is  only  the  repetition  of 
history.  Amid  all  those  trying  reconstruction 
days  it  must  be  said  that  General  Grant  mani- 
fested no  spirit  of  viudicitiveness,  but  always 
the  magnanimity  of  a  great,  brave  soldier. 

"His  conduct  in  the  case  of  General  Lee  en- 
titles him  to  the  world's  gratitude.  When  it 
was  seriously  proposed  in  Washington  to  arrest 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  southern  armies 
and  try  him  for  high  treason,  General  Grant 
promptly  resented  the  suggestion.  He  de- 
manded that  the  terms  of  capitulation  should 
be  preserved  inviolate,  or  he  would  surrender 
bjs  own  sword.  The  then  excited  state  of  the 
public  mind  demanded  a  man  of  iron  nerve  to 
stay  the  wild  fanaticism  of  victorious  partisans, 
and  General  Grant  was  equal  to  the  hour.  Had 
he  said  the  word,  Davis  and  Lee  would  have 
died  on  the  scaffold. 


"He  was  a  man  of  kind  heart,  strong  personal 
a.Uohments  and  eminent  domestic  virtues. 
Amid  all  the  honors  heaped  upon  him  by  his 
own  and  other  lands,  bis  love  for  home  and 
family  was  never  affected.  In  its  quiet,  shelter- 
ed, sacred  circle  he  was  more  a  chieftain  than 
npou  the  redeued  field  of  battle. 

"He  died  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
and  in  certain  hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection. 
He  will  be  buried  in  Itiverside  Park,  New  York, 
with  national  honors,  and  both  shores  of  the 
sea  will  unite  in  preserving  in  perennial  fra- 
grance the  memory  of  his  manly  virtues  snd 
distinguished  abilities." 
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PART  I. 

My  early  recollections  of  General  Grant  extend  from  the  time 
he  was  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  in  1828,  or  one  year  later,  to  the 
autumn  of  1836.  During  that  time  we  lived  within  three  hundred 
yards  of  each  other  in  the  small  village  of  Georgetown,  the  county 
seat  of  Brown  County,  Ohio.  Prom  proximity,  and  perhaps  from 
other  causes,  our  association  was  intimate.  When  we  were  so  small 
that  we  had  the  belief  that  in  a  much-swollen  stream  there  must 
be  a  superabundance  of  fish,  we  were  engaged  with  hook  and  line 
in  an  attempt  to  catch  them.  He  ventured  out  on  a  barked  poplar 
log,  very  slippery  from  the  rain  ;  in  an  instant  his  feet  were  in  the 
air,  and  he  disappeared  in  the  turbulent,  muddy  water.  I  rushed 
down  the  stream  some  tbirty  feet,  where  it  narrowed,  and  willows 
partly  undermined  bent  over  the  stream  nearly  to  the  surface  of 
the  water.  Out  upon  one  of  these  willows  I  clambered  quickly, 
and  grabbing  my  young  companion  as  he  was  borne  down  by  the 
swift  current,  helped  him  to  reach  the  bank.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  this  incident  would  have  been  entirely  forgotten  by  me  had 
he  not  worn  at  that  time  a  Marseilles  upper  garment  with  red 
stripes,  buttoning  on  the  nether  garment,  as  worn  by  children.  It 
seemed  to  me  so  superb,  that  I  was  filled  with  regret  that  it  should 
thus  be  irretrievably  ruined.  In  the  following  pages  a  letter  from 
General  Grant,  when  at  Nice,  will  be  quoted,  which  alludes  to  this 
incident. 

His  mother  at  that  time  was  perhaps  thirty  years  of  age,  above 
medium  height,  graceful  in  manner,  gracious  to  children,  neat  in 
person,  and  kept  her  children  neatly  clothed,  which  was  rather 
unusual  in  that  part  of  the  world  at  that  time.  In  after  years  the 
General  told  me  that  he  had  never  seen  his  mother  shed  a  tear ; 
she  had  a  cheerful  countenance,  a  kind  word  to  all,  and  in  my  eyes 
was  very  handsome,  and,  in  reality,  certainly  was  at  least  very  pre- 
possessing and  agreeable. 
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As  a  boy,  General  Grant  was  never  aggressive  nor  given  to  pro- 
fanity, a  vice  that  was  not  unusual  with  many  of  his  companions. 
If  provoked  or  insulted  he  would  fight  it  out  manfully.  He  never 
entered  into  a  fight  without  it  being  clearly  the  fault  of  the  other 
boy.  He  was  fond  of  horses  ;  we  rode  usually  without  a  saddle,  a 
blanket  being  strapped  on  the  back  of  the  horse,  and  without  stir- 
rups. In  childhood  he  was  a  sturdy  little  fellow,  never  boisterous. 
Without  being  slothful  or  inert,  he  had  not  that  superabundant 
flow  of  animal  spirits  which  impels  many  boys  to  "  stand  on  their 
heads,"  yell  vociferously,  and  do  many  disagreeable  things  from 
thoughtlessness,  apparently  arising  from  great  vitality. 

A  small  brick  school-house  stood  on  a  hill  some  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  court-house,  near  which  we  lived.  It  had  two  rooms, 
the  one  for  the  girls,  the  other  for  the  boys. 

Writing  from  Pau,  France,  General  Grant  says  of  this  period 

of  our  lives  : 

"  Pau,  France,  December  6,  1878. 
"  My  Dear  Admiral  : 

"  On  my  arrival  here  last  night  I  found  a  very  large  mail,  and  in  it  two  letters 
from  you.  This  is  the  first  mail  since  leaving  Gibraltar,  from  whence  I  wrote 
you.  At  that  time  I  had  fully  determined  not  to  go  by  India,  China,  and 
Japan,  and  so  wrote  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy — saying,  however,  that  if  I  deter- 
mined otherwise  before  the  departure  of  the  '  Richmond '  from  America,  I  would 
cable  him.  This  morning  I  sent  him  a  dispatch  that  I  would  accept  his  offer 
of  a  passage  on  that  steamer.  1  could  not  say  much  in  a  dispatch,  but  I  hope 
we  will  be  able  to  join  the  steamer  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mediterranean, 
somewhere  between  Marseilles  and  Palermo.  This  will  extend  my  trip  and 
make  my  arrival  in  America  some  months  later  than  I  had  expected,  probably 
extending  the  time  into  late  fall.  Of  course,  going  by  San  Francisco,  I  shall 
want  to  spend  at  least  a  month  going  over  old  ground  with  which  I  was  familiar 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  That  quarter  of  a  century  does  not  seem  half  so 
long  as  the  one  which  preceded  it,  and  passed  since  you  and  I  first  received 
instruction  under  John  D.  White  and  a  long  beech  switch  cut  generally  by  the 
boys  for  their  own  chastisement. 

"  Mrs.  Grant  wants  me  to  say  now  that  she  regrets  your  retirement,  because 
you  might  [otherwise]  accompany  us,  and  she  has  every  confidence  in  you  on 
your  native  element.     I  believe  you  are  a  first-class  farmer  besides. 

"  I  have  not  yet  received  your  paper  on  the  '  interoceanic  canal,'  but  will 
read  it  with  great  interest  when  it  reaches  me. 

"I  had  preserved  with  great  care  a  letter  you  wrote  me  as  much  as  nine 
months  ago,  giving  the  route  and  places  to  visit  on  naval  vessels  after  leaving 
the  Red  Sea,  until  since  leaving  Gibraltar;  but  I  destroyed  it  a  few  days  ago. 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  get  a  repetition  of  it  now. 

"lam  very  sorry,  with  Mrs.  Grant,  that  you  cannot  be  the  commander  on  our 
proposed  trip,  and  that  Mrs.  Ammen  is  not  to  be  with  us.     .      .      .  " 
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I  left  that  locality  in  November,  1836,  and  did  not  meet  my 
old  companion  again  until  June,  1843.  He  had  just  graduated  at 
the  Military  Academy,  and,  passing  through  Philadelphia,  had 
kindly  arranged  a  meeting  at  Jones'  Hotel,  near  Seventh,  on  Chest- 
nut street,  Philadelphia.  He  was  then  a  stoutly  built,  round-faced 
youth,  twenty-one  years  of  age  on  the  27th  of  the  preceding  April. 
Our  next  meeting  was  at  Culpepper  Court  House,  Virginia,  where 
I  went  on  the  1st  of  May,  1864,  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of 
crossing  the  Rapidan.  He  had  been  at  Hampton  Roads  some  weeks 
before,  and,  speaking  with  Admiral  Lee,  expressed  a  desire  to  see 
me  at  head-quarters.  I  was  then  at  Norfolk  on  a  court  of  inquiry. 
Previous  to  this  I  had  shown  the  admiral  a  letter  which  I  had  re- 
ceived in  reply  to  one  of  my  own.  It  has  never  appeared  in  print, 
and  will  be  read  with  interest : 

"Nashville,  Tenn.,  February  16,  1864. 
"  Dear  Ammen : 

"  Your  letter  was  duly  received  and  advice  fully  appreciated,  particularly  as  it 
is  the  same  I  would  give  any  friend  ;  i.  e.,  to  avoid  all  political  entanglements. 
I  have  always  thought  the  most  slavish  life  any  man  could  lead  was  that  of  a 
politician.  Besides,  I  do  not  believe  any  man  can  be  successful  as  a  soldier 
whilst  he  has  an  anchor  ahead  for  other  advancement.  I  know  of  no  circum- 
stances likely  to  arise  which  could  induce  me  to  accept  of  any  political  office 
whatever.  My  only  desire  will  be,  as  it  has  been,  to  whip  out  the  rebellion  in 
the  shortest  way  possible,  and  to  retain  as  high  a  position  in  the  army  afterward 
as  the  Administration  then  in  power  may  think  me  suitable  for. 

"  I  was  truly  glad  to  hear  from  you.  I  was  once  on  leave  of  absence  at  the 
same  time  you  were,  and  went  from  Clermont  County  to  Cincinnati  more  to  see 
you  than  for  any  other  purpose.  When  I  got  there,  found  you  had  gone  to  Ripley 
by  river.  I  believe  the  last  time  we  met  was  in  Philadelphia,  in  1843.  We  have 
both  grown  older  since,  though  time  sets  very  lightly  with  me.  I  am  neither 
gray  nor  bald,  nor  do  I  feel  any  different  from  what  I  did  at  twenty-five.  I 
have  often  wished  you  had  been  selected  to  command  the  Mississippi  flotilla.  I 
have  no  fault  to  find,  however,  with  the  naval  officers  who  have  co-operated 
with  me.  I  think  Porter,  Phelps,  and  some  of  the  younger  officers,  as  clever 
men  as  I  ever  fell  in  with.  I  cannot  complain  of  them,  certainly,  for  I 
believe  I  never  made  a  request  of  them  they  did  not  comply  with,  no  matter 
what  the  danger.  I  know  I  caused  Porter  to  lose  one  gunboat  against  his  judg- 
ment, and  he  never  found  fault. 

"  Remember  me  to  Mrs.  Vandyke's  family,  and  any  other  friends  of  mine  in 
Cincinnati.     I  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  again. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"U.  S.  Grant." 

The  opportunity  to  visit  General  Grant  occurred  on  being  de- 
tached from  the  temporary  command  of  a  vessel.     A  note  stating 
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my  desire  to  pay  him  a  visit,  if  it  suited  his  convenience,  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  receipt  of  the  requisite  military  pass.  On  my  arrival 
at  Culpepper  the  General  received  me  very  kindly,  reminded  me 
that  it  was  nearly  twenty-one  years  since  we  had  met  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  turned  me  over  to  Colonel  Badeau,  who  was  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, and  suggested  that  we  should  take  a  ride.  We  were 
soon  mounted,  and,  accompanied  by  several  other  officers,  rode  to 
the  summit  of  Pony  Hill,  some  three  miles  distant  to  the  south- 
west, from  whence  we  could  see  the  field-works  of  the  enemy  across 
the  Rapidan. 

About  ten  o'clock,  the  hour  the  General  informed  me  he  would 
be  at  leisure,  he  sent  for  me.  We  were  alone  until  some  time  after 
midnight.  He  spoke  of  our  boyhood,  of  the  persons  whom  we  knew 
in  common,  and,  later,  concerning  army  movements.  Not  an  in- 
considerable object  of  my  visit,  although  not  at  all  official,  was  to 
assure  an  effective  co-operation  of  our  naval  forces.  I  had  been 
authorized  by  Admiral  Lee  to  say  to  the  General  that,  apart  from 
the  force  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  the  blockade  on  the  coast 
of  North  Carolina,  all  other  vessels  under  his  command  would  be 
subordinated,  as  far  as  desired,  to  support  army  movements  in  any 
manner  suggested. 

Breakfasting  with  the  General  and  his  staff  the  following  morn- 
ing, he  proposed  a  ride  with  me.  We  were  accompanied  by  one 
orderly.  The  course  chosen  was  first  to  the  north-east,  and  after 
some  miles  passed  over,  turning  to  the  right.  The  country  was 
an  undulating  plain,  almost  denuded  of  wood  and  wholly  destitute 
of  fences.  Here  and  there  were  encamped  the  different  army  corps 
that  composed  a  principal  part  of  the  force  that  was  about  to  cross 
the  Eapidan.  The  General  rode  the  finest  horse,  as  he  told  me  then 
and  afterwards,  that  he  had  ever  mounted — a  large,  powerful  bay, 
with  a  free,  easy  stride  of  great  scope.  This  horse  was  the  half- 
brother  of  the  famous  "Lexington,"  and  was  named  "Cincinnati." 
The  General  spoke  of  his  intended  movement,  that  our  army  in  the 
valley  was  already  on  the  march,  and  told  me  that  on  the  following 
day,  as  I  returned  to  Washington,  I  would  meet  Burnside's  corps. 
He  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  give  the  number  of  troops  that  would 
move  on  Kichmond.  The  force,  however,  was  as  large  as  he  thought 
himself  able  to  command,  bearing  in  mind  the  difficulties  of  the 
country  for  transportation.  Were  the  troops  with  their  supply 
trains  to  be  placed  along  the  line  of  road  to  Richmond,  which  I 
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think  he  gave  as  seventy  miles,  the  head  of  the  army  would  be  at 
Eichmond  before  the  rear  had  crossed  the  Rapidan.  He  added 
humorously  that  he  did  not  expect  to  reach  Richmond  in  that 
order. 

In  reply  to  my  inquiry,  he  said  that  he  supposed  that  he  had 
very  reliable  information  of  the  forces  of  General  Lee.  As  I  re- 
member, he  reckoned  them  at  120,000  men,  including  the  militia  or 
local  forces  in  Richmond  and  Petersburg.  He  did  not  regard 
General  Lee  as  the  ablest  general  of  the  South  ;  he,  however,  pos- 
sessed the  entire  confidence,  respect,  and  indeed  affection  of  every 
one  under  his  command,  and  such  a  man  could  not  be  an  indif- 
ferent commander  to  meet.  He  considered  General  Joseph  E. 
Johnston  as  a  superior  and  very  able  commander,  and  Bragg,  if 
regarded  simply  in  the  light  of  a  soldier,  he  thought  very  able  ;  he 
was,  however,  so  thoroughly  detested  by  the  people  of  the  South 
that  he  would  never  prove  a  formidable  adversary. 

After  a  ride  of  some  two  hours  or  more,  passing  over  probably 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  we  approached  Culpepper  from  the  general 
direction  of  Pony  Hill.  As  we  passed  another  army  corps,  the 
General  remarked,  with  something  in  manner  akin  to  enthusiasm, 
that  there  was  the  most  thoroughly  equipped  army  for  field-work 
that  he  thought  could  be  found  on  the  globe.  He  would  do  the 
best  he  could  with  it.  Newspapers  state  that  officers  have  said, 
Give  me  this  or  that  number  of  troops,  and  they  would  do  this  or 
that;  but  he  could  only  promise  to  do  his  best.  He  said,  further, 
that  some  of  our  officers,  after  an  engagement,  thought  it  impossi- 
ble to  move  on  until  they  were  again  thoroughly  prepared,  appar- 
ently forgetful  that  the  enemy  was  making  the  best  use  of  his 
time  also.  The  result  of  an  engagement  was  often  only  a  question 
of  relative  exhaustion  of  resources  ;  if  the  enemy's  forces  were 
worse  off  than  his  own,  as  the  result  of  a  battle,  he  saw  no  reason 
why  the  enemy  should  not  be  pressed  at  once,  notwithstanding 
actual  deficiencies  of  his  own  preparation. 

Two  or  three  days  after  I  left  the  General  he  crossed  the  Rapidan, 
and  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  again  until  the  even- 
ing of  the  day  of  the  review  of  General  Sherman's  army  in  Wash- 
ington, after  the  close  of  the  war.  He  wrote  me  from  City  Point, 
August  18th,  1864,  principally  in  relation  to  the  explosion  of  the 
mine  of  Petersburg.  Shortly  after  that  date  I  saw  a  published 
letter  from  him  to  some  one  else  very  similar  in  import,  and  indeed 
vol.  cxli.—  no.  347.  25 
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in  some  parts  almost  identical  in  words.  The  following  extracts 
will  probably  interest  the  reader  : 

"  Several  times  we  have  had  decisive  victories  within  our 
grasp,  but  let  them,  through  accident  or  fault,  slip  through  our 
hands.  Our  movement  from  Cold  Harbor  to  the  south  side  of 
the  James  was  made  with  such  celerity,  that  before  the  enemy 
got  a  single  regiment  across  the  river  our  forces  had  carried 
the  fortifications  east  of  Petersburg.  There  was  nothing,  not 
even  a  military  force,  to  prevent  our  walking  in  and  taking  pos- 
session. The  officer  charged  with  this  work,  for  some  unac- 
countable reason,  stopped  at  the  works  he  had  captured,  and 
gave  the  enemy  time  to  get  in  a  garrison  and  to  intrench  it.  On 
the  30th  of  July,  again  by  a  feint  north  of  the  James,  we  drew 
most  of  the  enemy  to  that  side  of  the  river,  and  whilst  he  was 
there  (with  my  troops  quietly  withdrawn  during  the  night)  a  mine, 
judiciously  prepared,  was  exploded,  burying  a  battery  and  some 
three  hundred  of  the  enemy,  and  making  a  breach  in  his  works 
into  which  our  men  marched  without  opposition.  The  enemy  was 
completely  surprised,  and  commenced  running  in  all  directions. 
There  was  nothing  to  prevent  our  men  from  marching  directly  to 
the  high  ground  in  front  of  them,  to  which  they  had  been  directed 
to  go.  Once  there,  all  the  enemy's  fortifications  would  have  been 
taken  in  reverse,  and  no  6tand  would  have  been  made.  It  is  clear 
that  without  a  loss  of  five  hundred  men  we  could  have  had  Peters- 
burg with  all  its  artillery  and  many  of  the  garrison.  But  our 
troops  stopped  in  the  crater  made  by  the  explosion.  The  enemy 
was  given  time  to  rally  and  re-occupy  his  line.  Then  we  found, 
true  enough,  that  we  had  the  wolf  by  the  ears.  He  was  hard  to 
hold,  and  more  dangerous  to  let  go.  This  was  so  outrageous  that  I 
have  obtained  a  court  of  inquiry  to  sift  the  matter.  We  will  peg 
away,  however,  and  end  this  matter  if  our  people  at  home  will  but 
be  true  to  themselves.  If  they  would  but  reflect,  everything  looks 
favorable.     .     .     . 

"  The  hope  of  a  Counter-revolution  over  the  draft  or  the  Presi- 
dential election  keeps  them  together.  Then,  too,  they  hope  for 
the  election  of  a  '  peace  candidate,'  who  would  let  them  go.  '  A 
peace  at  any  price  '  is  fearful  to  contemplate.  It  would  be  but  the 
beginning  of  war.  The  demands  of  the  South  would  know  no 
limits.  They  would  demand  indemnity  for  expenses  incurred  in 
carrying  on  the  war.     They  would  demand  the  return  of  all  their 
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slaves  set  free  in  consequence  of  war.  They  would  demand  a 
treaty  looking  to  the  rendition  of  all  fugitive  slaves  escaping  into 
the  Northern  States,  and  they  would  keep  on  demanding  until  it 
would  be  better  to  be  dead  than  to  submit  longer.     .     .     ." 

During  the  winter  of  1865-66  General  Grant  was  domiciled  in 
Washington.  My  duties  at  that  time  were  at  that  navy-yard,  in 
command  of  a  vessel  of  war.  I  saw  him  there  almost  daily.  We 
had  an  idea  in  common — that  the  narrow  parts  of  the  American 
continent  should  be  sufficiently  examined  to  ascertain  the  practi- 
cability of  a  ship  canal  from  sea  to  sea,  or  the  reverse.  Rear-Ad- 
miral Davis,  then  Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  had 
an  old  Spanish  map  of  that  region  enlarged,  with  coast  lines  put  in 
with  the  best  geographical  determinations.  After  many  examina- 
tions of  this  and  such  other  information  as  was  readily  obtainable, 
General  Grant  paid  a  visit  to  the  Secretary  of  State  several  times, 
on  one  occasion  taking  me  with  him.  Finally,  he  told  me  that  he 
would  not  go  to  see  Mr.  Seward  again  in  relation  to  this  matter  ;  he 
felt  satisfied,  should  he  do  so,  that  he  would  hate  Mr.  Seward,  and 
he  was  not  disposed  to  put  himself  into  a  position  to  make  him 
hate  any  man. 

After  taking  leave  of  Washington,  in  April,  I  did  not  see 
General  Grant  until  the  famous  "swinging  around  the  circle"  of 
President  Johnson,  accompanied  by  himself  and  Admiral  Farragut, 
passing  through  York,  Pennsylvania,  where  I  then  lived.  General 
Grant  kindly  sent  me  a  telegram  to  meet  him  on  the  car,  when  he 
expressed  to  me  very  freely  his  disgust  at  this  tour,  which  was  no 
less  distasteful  to  Admiral  Farragut  than  to  himself. 

In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1867  my  duties  again  took  me  to 
Washington  for  short  periods,  at  which  times  I  was  usually  an  in- 
mate of  General  Grant's  house.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  not 
long  after  the  forced  resignation  or  dismissal  of  Mr.  Stanton  from 
the  position  of  Secretary  of  War,  General  Grant  informed  me  that, 
much  against  his  inclination,  he  had  consented  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion of  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  a  controlling  reason  being,  that 
he  feared  the  President  might  otherwise  appoint  some  unscrupu- 
lous person,  whose  approval,  under  existing  laws,  ©f  fraudulent 
cotton  claims,  might  rob  the  treasury  of  $200,000,000,  or  even 
more.  Perhaps  the  following  morning,  certainly  within  a  day  or 
so,  General  Sherman,  then  stationed  at  St.  Louis,  made  his  appear- 
ance in  General  Grant's  house  at  a  very  early  hour.     As  soon  as 
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General  Grant  dressed  he  came  down-stairs,  and  in  a  humorous 
way  said  :  "  Why,  Sherman,  what  on  earth  are  you  doing  here  ? 
You  know  very  well  that,  under  existing  laws,  you  cannot  leave 
St.  Louis  without  my  order."  "  Oh,  yes,"  said  Sherman,  with  a 
merry  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "  I  know  that  very  well ;  but  the  Presi- 
dent sent  me  a  telegram  to  come  on,  and  I  am  here  to  see  you  to 
know  what  is  up.  I  rely  greatly  on  your  clemency  in  violating  the 
law."  I  have  never  made  inquiry  since  then,  of  General  Grant  or 
of  General  Sherman,  of  what  "  was  up  "  at  that  time. 

Later  in  the  season,  when  from  time  to  time  I  was  in  Washing- 
ton, General  Grant  kindly  invited  me  to  a  drive  with  him  in  his 
buggy,  and  expressed  at  times  great  distrust  of  the  intentions  or 
rather  designs  of  Mr.  Johnson.  In  the  autumn,  on  one  of  these 
drives,  he  said  he  felt  sure  that  nothing  but  the  cowardice  of  the 
President  stood  in  the  way  of  very  serious  events.  He  had  become 
aware  of  a  secret  military  organization  in  Maryland,  and  had  accu- 
rate information  at  that  time  of  its  ramifications,  through  General 

.     The  Governor  of  Maryland  had  made  requisitions  on  the 

War  Department  for  field  artillery  to  which,  under  existing  laws, 
the  State  was  entitled  ;  but  knowing  as  he  did  the  intended  revolu- 
tionary purpose,  he  had  simply  pigeon-holed  the  requisitions.  For 
a  time  he  thought  of  writing  the  Governor  that  he  had  his  eye  on 
him,  but  on  the  whole  he  concluded  not  to  do  so.  In  Virginia,  too, 
there  were  signs  of  a  support,  but  so  far  no  organization  existed  ; 
the  intention  was  inchoate  in  development.  Farther  south  there 
were  no  indications  of  disturbance. 

Early  in  December  my  duties  brought  me  again  to  Washington 
for  a  day.  Meeting  General  Grant  near  the  War  Department,  he  in- 
vited me  to  his  room.  Seeing  that  he  had  a  careworn  look,  I  asked 
him  how  matters  were  progressing.  He  said,  "  Badly  enough  ;  I 
will  not  be  surprised  at  anything  that  may  occur.  Within  a  few 
days  the  President  paid  me  a  visit  of  an  hour  or  more,  speaking  on 
indifferent  subjects,  and,  just  before  leaving,  said  :  '  General,  there 
is  one  point  upon  which  I  feel  a  deep  interest,  and  that  is,  in  the 
event  of  an  open  rupture  between  Congress  and  myself,  where  will 
you  be  found  ? '  The  reply  was,"  said  the  General  to  me  with  great 
earnestness  :  "  'That  will  depend  entirely  upon  which  was  the  re- 
volutionary party.' " 

I  dined  with  the  General  that  day,  and  he  was  good  enough  to 
drive  me  to  the  railroad  depot  when  I  was  leaving  the  city.     Be- 
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fore  we  parted  he  expressed  his  regret  that  thus  far  he  had  not 
been  able  to  forward  the  examination  of  the  isthmuses,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  practicability  of  a  ship  canal.  I 
replied,  "  That  makes  little  difference,  General ;  I  feel  assured  that 
sooner  or  later  you  will  be  able  to  bring  this  about."  In  a  few 
days  I  was  at  sea  for  the  Asiatic  station. 

I  returned  to  the  United  States  in  April,  18G9.  The  General 
was  good  enough  to  request  that  I  should  be  ordered  home,  after 
his  election  to  the  Presidency  in  November,  1868.  I  find  in  my 
package  only  two  letters  from  him  during  my  absence.  One, 
dated  November  23,  contains  the  following  : 


"  Dear  Ammen  : 

"Your  welcome  and  very  interesting  letters  up  to  September  have  been  re- 
ceived. .  .  .  Appearances  now  are  about  what  they  were  in  '65.  I  would  write 
you  a  long  letter  on  public  and  home  affairs  but  that  I  hope  you  will  be  on 
your  way  home  soon  after  the  receipt  of  this,  if  you  are  not  before.     ..." 

Upon  my  arrival  in  Washington  1  was  assigned  to  duty,  and  re- 
mained in  that  city  during  the  two  Presidential  terms  of  General 
Grant.  My  residence  being  in  the  country,  General  Grant  was 
good  enough  to  give  me  a  general  invitation  to  dine  with  him  on 
Sunday  when  it  suited  my  convenience.  This  1  did  monthly,  more 
frequently  twice  a  month,  and  usually  before  dinner  took  a  walk 
with  him,  at  times  five  or  six  miles  in  length,  and  rarely  less  than  half 
that  distance.  He  spoke  freely  on  many  matters  upon  which  he  is 
supposed  to  have  been  silent.  In  all  my  intercourse  with  him  I 
have  no  recollection  of  his  uttering  what  seemed  an  ill-digested  ex- 
pression ;  he  was  a  man  essentially  of  ideas.  With  me  and  with 
others  by  whom  he  would  not  be  misunderstood,  or  his  language 
repeated  and  afterwards  perverted,  he  was  not  at  all  a  "silent  man." 
Although  I  have  no  recollection  of  his  ever  saying  to  me  that  he  did 
not  wish  publicity  to  be  given  to  what  he  had  said,  yet  on  many  oc- 
casions I  felt  that  I  would  have  betrayed  an  implied  confidence,  as 
in  the  case  of  what  has  been  stated  above  in  regard  to  the  Governor 
of  Maryland,  and  of  his  conversation  with  President  Johnson.  In 
the  White  House,  Johnson  was  spoken  of  on  one  occasion.  I  ex- 
pressed some  surprise  that  it  had  not  found  its  way  into  the  news- 
papers preceding  the  Presidential  election.  He  said  it  did  not, 
simply  because  he  had  never  mentioned  it,  except  to  General  Corn- 
stock  and  myself. 
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Soon  after  he  became  President  I  asked  what  he  thought  was 
the  political  effect  of  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln.  He 
replied,  with  great  feeling,  that  it  was  the  greatest  possible  calamity 
to  the  country,  and  especially  to  the  people  of  the  South.  Had  Mr. 
Lincoln  lived,  his  great  ability  and  tact  would,  he  thought,  have 
very  soon  reconciled  and  adjusted  all  possible  differences,  and  the 
country  would  have  been  spared  long  years  of  mismanagement 
and  misunderstanding. 

On  one  of  our  Sunday  walks  we  met  two  gentlemen,  one  of 
whom  introduced  the  other  to  the  General.  The  one  introduced 
told  the  General  that  he  knew  him  when  he  kept  Knight's  Ferry, 
near  Stockton,  in  California.  The  General  smiled,  and  replied  that 
he  had  met  a  great  number  of  people  who  told  him  they  knew  him 
when  he  kept  that  ferry.  We  passed  on,  and  our  conversation  was 
resumed  without  any  comment  in  relation  to  these  gentlemen  or 
what  had  been  said.  Had  any  one  asked  me  whether  General  Grant 
had  kept  that  ferry,  I  certainly  would  have  replied  affirmatively. 
On  the  return  of  General  Grant,  after  his  tour  around  the  world,  he 
visited  Stockton  in  the  autumn  of  18 79,  and  in  a  short,  humorous 
address  said  that  he  had  met  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  people 
who  had  told  him  they  knew  him  when  he  kept  the  ferry  near  that 
city.  There  must  be  some  mistake  about  it,  nevertheless,  he  said, 
as  he  had  never  visited  that  locality  but  once  before,  and  on  that 
occasion  had  staid  over  night  only. 

The  Presidency  gave  him  great  annoyance.  On  one  occasion  he 
said  to  me  that  if  he  knew  capable,  honest  men  in  Louisiana,  who 
would  accept  office,  he  would  appoint  them,  whether  Republicans 
or  Democrats.  Being  Democrats  did  not  in  his  belief  make  them 
honest,  and  therefore  he  had  not  gone  out  of  his  party.  I  said  that 
a  native  of  Louisiana,  and  at  that  time  a  resident,  had  told  me  that 
he  did  not  think  there  was  any  political  honesty  in  that  State  in 
either  party. 

I  feel  quite  sure  that  General  Grant  would  have  felt  greatly  re- 
lieved had  he  never  been  proposed  for  the  Presidency.  After  his 
election  for  a  second  term  he  said  that  he  felt  gratified  at  a  re- 
nomination,  as  it  indicated  an  approval  of  his  first  term.  During 
his  army  service,  nor  at  any  other  time,  had  he  ever  solicited, 
directly  or  indirectly,  military  or  civil  preferment.  I  feel  warranted 
in  expressing  the  belief  that  at  the  period  when  his  political  friends 
insisted  upon  his  candidacy  for  a  third  term  he  would  have  felt 
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grateful  to  them  had  they  proposed  any  other  person  who  would 
have  been  generally  acceptable. 

During  his  Presidency  he  took  great  personal  interest  in  the 
progress  of  all  of  tbe  surveys  touching  the  practicability  of  an 
interoceanic  canal  across  this  continent,  and  when  these  surreys 
eliminated  from  commercial  consideration  the  different  proposed 
routes  other  than  Nicaragua  and  Panama,  he  directed  a  close 
instrumental  survey  of  the  latter  when  informed  by  the  Canal 
Commission,  appointed  by  him  under  a  Congressional  resolution, 
that  this  survey  was  essential  to  a  relative  consideration  of  the 
merits  of  the  two  routes.  When  these  surveys  were  completed  he 
carefully  examined  the  results,  and  fully  agreed  with  the  Commis- 
sion that  the  Nicaragua  route  so  far  surpassed  the  Panama  in 
economic  conditions  of  construction  and  in  other  commercial 
advantages  as  to  settle  beyond  a  doubt  the  question  of  where  the 
canal  should  and  ultimately  will  be,  as  extracts  from  letters  written 
by  him  abroad  will  show  in  the  pages  following. 

During  all  the  years  of  his  Presidency  I  was  most  kindly,  I  may 
say  affectionately,  received  at  the  White  House,  and  was  there  at 
such  times  as  he  had  his  recreations.  His  table  was  supplied  with 
the  wines  usual  with  persons  of  position.  During  the  earlier  years 
of  his  administration  he  partook,  but  not  at  all  freely,  of  what  he 
furnished  his  guests.  The  winter  preceding  the  expiration  of  his 
last  term  he  was  actually  abstinent  at  his  own  table,  and,  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  entirely  so.  Yet  during  that  period  one  or 
more  of  the  Washington  Sunday  newspapers,  and  other  vile  prints, 
informed  the  people  of  the  disgrace  they  were  suffering  because  of 
their  besotted  President,  who  was  to  be  seen  daily  reeling  through 
the  streets  !  During  all  of  these  years  I  never  saw  General  Grant 
in  a  condition  that  would  give  rise  even  to  a  suspicion  that  he  had 
indulged  too  freely  in  liquors,  and  only  on  one  occasion  have  I  ever 
had  a  glass  of  liquor  in  the  White  House.  On  one  of  the  many  Sun- 
days that  General  Grant  invited  me  to  walk  before  dinner,  the 
weather  was  raw  and  the  wind  high.  On  coming  into  the  house 
the  General  proposed  a  glass  of  liquor,  and,  going  into  the  dining- 
room,  Ave  were  waited  on  by  the  steward.  Many  of  the  friends  and 
admirers  of  General  Grant  will  read  this  statement  with  gratifi- 
cation, and  the  more  if  they  know  me  personally.  They  will  at 
least  feel  assured  that  I  would  not  present  even  a  specious  state- 
ment, much  less  an  untruth,  however  much  I  might  feel  interested 
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in  the  good  name  of  any  one.  May  not  the  gentlemen  of  the  press 
well  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  far  better  to  do  justice  to 
the  living  than  to  adulate  the  dead  ?  Adulation  then  cannot 
recompense  the  wronged,  nor  can  "flattery  soothe  the  dull,  cold 
ear  of  death." 

Soon  after  the  expiration  of  his  last  term,  in  April,  1877,  Gen- 
eral Grant  kindly  asked  me  to  accompany  him  to  Ohio,  to  visit  the 
home  of  our  childhood.  At  Cincinnati  we  were  the  guests  of 
Washington  McLean,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  properly  known  far  and 
wide.  From  thence  the  General  drove  to  Georgetown,  a  distance  of 
forty  miles.  We  were  received  in  the  kindest  manner  by  all  of  the 
inhabitants,  more  especially  by  those  who  knew  us  as  children.  We 
then  took  leave,  as  it  were,  of  the  past  scenes  of  childhood — dear 
as  they  must  be  to  every  honest  heart — and  of  those  who  knew  us 
as  boys,  however  humble  they  might  be,  as  well  as  of  those  with 
whom  our  association  had  been  more  intimate. 

Before  General  Grant  went  abroad,  which  was  one  month  later, 
he  told  me  that  he  had  called  on  the  President  and  urged  upon  him 
prompt  action  looking  to  the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal. 

During  his  absence  he  was  good  enough  to  write  me  from 
time  to  time.  Quotations  from  these  letters  may  interest  the 
reader,  even  though  he  has  read  the  charming  book  of  John  Rus- 
sell Young,  who  accompanied  him  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
travels. 

From  London,  August  26th,  1877,  he  writes  : 

"  1  arrived  here  from  the  continent  yesterday,  after  a  most  pleasant  visit  of 
about  seven  weeks  there,  most  of  the  time  in  Switzerland.  There  is  no  more 
beautiful  scenery  or  climate  for  summer  travel  than  Switzerland  presents.  The 
people  are  industrious  and  honest,  simple  and  frugal  in  their  habits,  and  would 
be  very  poor  for  all  this  if  it  were  not  for  the  travel  through  their  country.  I 
wish  their  surplus  population  would  emigrate  to  the  United  States.     .     .     . 

"  For  the  past  eight  weeks  1  have  seen  but  few  American  papers,  and  am 
consequently  behind  the  home  news.  The  foreign  papers,  however,  have  been 
full  of  the  great  railroad  strike,  no  doubt  exaggerated,  as  bad  as  it  was.  The 
United  States  should  always  be  prepared  to  put  down  such  demonstrations 
promptly,  and  with  severe  consequences  to  the  guilty.  I  hope  good  may  come 
out  of  this  in  pointing  out  the  necessity  for  having  the  proper  remedy  at  hand 
in  case  of  need.     '  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.' " 

From  Nice,  France,  December  10th,  he  writes  : 

"My  dear  Admiral: 

"On  Thursday,  day  after  to-morrow,  we  go  on  board  the  "Vandalia,"  to 
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make  our  excursion  of  the  Mediterranean.    How  much  I  wish  you  were  in  com- 
mand, to  unfurl  for  the  first  time  your  admiral's  flag.     ..." 

Writing  of  meeting  the  officers  on  board,  he  continues  : 

"Of  course  I  told  I  owed  you  an  old  grudge  as  being  responsible  for  the 
many  trials  and  difficulties  I  had  passed  through  in  the  last  half  century,  for 
nearly  that  length  of  time  ago  you  had  rescued  me  from  a  watery  grave.  I 
am  of  a  forgiving  nature,  however,  and  forgive  you — but  is  the  feeling  univer- 
sal ?  If  the  Democrats  get  into  full  power,  may  they  not  hold  you  responsible ! 
But  as  you  are  about  retiring,  I  hope  no  harm  will  come  to  you  for  any  act  of 
kindness  done  to  me.  Our  trip  thus  far  has  been  most  agreeable.  The  weather 
in  Paris  was  most  atrocious,  but  I  got  to  see  much  of  the  people.  My  opinion  of 
their  capacity  for  self-government  has  materially  changed  since  seeing  for  my- 
self. Before  coming  here  I  did  not  believe  the  French  people  capable  of  self- 
government.  Now  I  believe  them  perfectly  capable,  and  that  they  will  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less.  They  are  patient,  'and  of  long-suffering,'  but  there 
will  not  be  entire  peace  and  quiet  until  a  form  of  government  is  established  in 
which  all  the  people  have  a  full  voice.  It  will  be  more  republican  than  any- 
thing they  have  had  under  the  name  of  a  Republic." 

Daniel  Ammen. 


(To  be  concluded.) 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  POLICY. 


i. 

Complying  with  your  request,  I  submit,  in  writing,  my  views 
upon  the  questions  of  Party  Discipline  and  Party  Obligations. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that,  by  reason  of  the  attitude  of  the 
President  toward  the  Democratic  Party,  these  questions  are  excit- 
ing a  great  deal  of  discussion.  Those  who  differ  from  him  make 
no  unjust  claim  when  they  simply  demand  tbat  they  should  be 
considered  as  equally  desirous  of  securing  to  the  people  an  honest 
and  efficient  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  government. 
They  know  that  in  the  past  thoroughly  Democratic  administra- 
tions have  administered  the  government  with  pre-eminent  success, 
and  they  view  with  apprehension  this  attempted  assimilation  of 
the  two  great  parties  by  confusing  the  personnel  of  the  office-hold- 
ing classes. 

Although  they  are  stigmatized  by  the  Independent  press  as 
"  machine  politicians,"  and  althoixgh  this  sentimental  nonsense 
may  not,  as  it  should,  offend  the  ears  of  some  holding  high  posi- 
tions in  the  government,  yet  they  firmly  believe  that  an  adminis- 
tration cannot  be  thoroughly  and  responsibly  Democratic  unless 
the  Republicans  are  turned  out  of  office  and  honest  Democrats  put 
in  their  places,  and  that  this  is  the  Civil  Service  Reform  for  which 
the  Democratic  Party  voted  at  the  last  Presidential  election. 

This  traditional  system  in  American  politics,  which  has  existed 
up  to  this  time  and  which  has  been  upheld  by  men  whose  purity 
and  patriotism  could  not  be  questioned,  never  presented  to  our 
former  leaders  those  features  of  degrading  demoralization  which 
seem  to  shock  the  lofty  sensibilities  of  this  new  school  of  modern 
reformers. 

The  Democratic  Party,  as  is  shown  by  their  platform,  are  de- 
sirous that  all  existing  abuses  should  be  corrected  ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  an  offense  to  doubt  whether  they  are  prepared  to  admit 
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was  absent ;  the  rivalry  which  is  born  of  sel- 
fishness had  no  place  in  their  souls.  They 
taught  the  world  that  it  is  time  to  abandon 
the  path  of  ambition  when  it  becomes  so  nar- 
row that  two  cannot  walk  abreast.  With  them 
the  safety  of  the  nation  was  above  all  personal 
aims  ;  and  like  the  men  in  the  Roman  phalanx 
of  old  they  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and 


linked  their  shields  against  a  common  foe. 
It  was  a  priceless  blessing  to  the  Republic 
that  the  era  of  the  Rebellion  did  not  breed  a 
Marius  and  a  Sulla,  a  Caesar  and  a  Pompey, 
or  a  Charles  the  First  and  a  Cromwell,  but 
that  the  power  to  which  its  destinies  were  in- 
trusted was  wielded  by  a  Lincoln  and  a  Grant. 

Horace  Porter. 
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I  WAS  with  General  Sherman  the  nijht  be- 
fore he  began  his  march  to  the  sea,  in  camp 
near  Gaylesville,  in  the  north-eastern  corner  of 
Alabama,  to  which  point  he  had  followed 
Hood  from  Atlanta  in  his  counter  movement 
towards  Tennessee.  I  had  recently  arrived 
from  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  whence  I  had  been 
sent  by  General  Grant  to  reorganize  and  com- 
mand the  Western  cavalry.  After  disposing 
of  the  business  of  the  day  we  spent  the  even- 
ing, indeed  most  of  the  night,  in  front  of  a 
comfortable  camp-fire,  chatting  about  the  in- 
cidents of  the  recent  campaigns  and  consider- 
ing the  details  of  those  yet  to  come.  One  by 
one  the  staff-officers  had  withdrawn  to  their 
tents,  for  Sherman  was  "  an  owl  "always ready 
to  make  a  night  of  it,  and  they  saw  that  he 
was  well  under  way  towards  it  upon  that  oc- 
casion. A  dark  and  solemn  forest  surrounded 
us,  and  a  dead  silence  had  fallen  upon  the 
sleeping  army ;  not  a  sound  except  that  of 
the  measured  tread  of  the  sentinel  in  front  of 
the  general's  tent  disturbed  the  quiet  of  the 
night.  Twelve  o'clock  had  come  and  gone, 
and  one  o'clock  was  at  hand,  when  there  came 
a  pause  in  the  conversation  ;  then  a  moment 
of  reflection  on  the  part  of  Sherman,  whose 
deeply  lined  face  and  brilliant,  sleepless  eyes 
I  see  now  as  plainly  as  I  did  then,  turned  to- 
wards and  lighted  up  by  the  red  glare  of  the 
blazing  logs,  and  bright  with  intelligent  and 
energetic  life.  Then  came  a  quick,  nervous 
upward  glance  at  me,  and  then  the  following 
remark  :  "  Wilson,  I  am  a  great  deal  smarter 
man  than  Grant ;  I  see  things  more  quickly 
than  he  does.  I  know  more  about  law,  and 
history,  and  war,  and  nearly  everything  else 
than  he  does;  but  I'll  tell  you  where  he  beats 
me  and  where  he  beats  the  world.    He  don't 

care  a  d for  what  he  can't  see  the  enemy 

doing,  and  it  scares  me  like  h ! "    And  this 

vigorous  and  graphic  speech  is  the  best  de- 
scription of  the  fundamental  characteristics 
and  differences  of  the  two  men  I  have  ever 
heard.  It  shows  not  only  a  profound  self- 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  Sherman,  but  a  pro- 
found, comprehensive,  and  discriminating  esti- 


mate of  the  personal  peculiarities  of  General 
Grant ;  for  it  is  true  that  the  latter  was  never 
scared  by  what  the  enemy  might  be  doing  be- 
yond his  sight.  He  gave  his  best  attention  to 
learning  the  position,  strength,  and  probable 
plans  of  his  adversary,  and  then  made  his 
own  plans  as  best  he  might  to  foil  or  over- 
throw him,  modifying  or  changing  them  only 
after  it  became  clearly  necessary  to  do  so,  but 
never  lying  awake  of  nights  trying  to  make 
plans  for  the  enemy  as  well  as  for  himself; 
never  countermanding  his  orders,  never  coun- 
termarching his  troops,  and  never  annoying 
or  harassing  his  subordinate  commanders 
by  orders  evolved  from  his  imagination.  He 
never  worried  over  what  he  could  not  help, 
but  was  always  cool,  level-headed,  and  rea- 
sonable, never  in  the  least  excitable  or  im- 
aginative. He  always  had  the  nerve  to  play 
his  game  through  calmly  and  without  any  ex- 
ternal exhibition  of  uneasiness  or  anxiety ;  and 
this  was  constitutional  with  him,  not  the  re- 
sult of  training  nor  altogether  of  reflection.  It 
was  his  nature,  and  he  could  not  help  it.  The 
sanguine  and  nervous  elements  were  so  hap- 
pily modified,  blended,  and  held  in  check  by 
the  lymphatic  element  of  his  temperament 
that  he  could  do  nothing  in  a  hurry  or  a  heat, 
and,  above  all,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
borrow  trouble  from  what  he  did  not  know  to 
be  certain,  or  could  not  change.  While  this 
equable  temper  guided  him  smoothly  through 
many  dangers,  it  also  kept  him  out  of  many 
difficulties  of  a  personal  as  well  as  of  an  offi- 
cial nature.  It  made  it  easy  for  him  to  com- 
mand an  army  of  discordant  elements,  filled 
with  jealousies,  and  led  by  generals  mostly  from 
civil  life,  quite  ready  to  quarrel  with  each  other, 
or  with  any  one  else,  for  that  matter,  excepting 
himself,  while  another  commander  less  hap- 
pily organized  would  have  been  constantly  in 
hot  water.  The  value  of  such  a  temperament 
in  war  can  scarcely  be  estimated  by  one  not 
acquainted  with  the  troubles  which  come  from 
a  vivid  and  excitable  imagination.  It  was 
this  temperament,  together  with  a  modest  rea- 
sonableness and  capability,  an  openness  to 
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good  counsels,  and  a  freedom  from  offensive 
obstinacy  of  opinion,  in  reference  to  what 
should  be  done  in  a  campaign,  which  caused 
so  many  experienced  and  judicious  officers  to 
say,  as  they  frequently  did,  that  they  would 
rather  take  their  chances  in  a  great  war  or  in 
a  desperate  campaign  with  Grant,  even  in  his 
old  age,  than  with  anyofhisgreatsubordinates. 
But  Grant  had  another  noticeable  charac- 
teristic, in  a  measure  flowing  from  his  temper- 
ament, which  was  of  immense  value,  and  ulti- 
mately gave  the  greatest  confidence  to  the 
armies  commanded  by  him.-  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  his  constancy  or  steadfastness, —  that  qual- 
ity which  was  blood  of  his  blood  and  bone  of 
his  bone,  which  came  to  him  perhaps  from 
generations  of  wild  and  warlike  ancestry,  and 
which  caused  him  to  fight  all  his  campaigns 
and  battles  through  to  the  end,  whether  it  took 
three  days,  three  weeks,  "  all  summer,"  or  a 
whole  year.  It  was  that  quality  which  made 
it  natural  and  easy  for  him  to  say  at  Belmont, 
when  his  little  army  was  surrounded,  "  We 
must  fight  our  way  out  as  we  fought  our  way 
in " ;  which  made  him  exclaim,  on  seeing 
the  well-filled  haversack  of  a  dead  rebel  at 
Donelson,  "  They  are  trying  to  escape ;  if  we 
attack  first  and  vigorously  we  shall  win " ; 
which  made  him  try  every  possible  way  of 
reaching  a  solid  footing  for  his  army  in  the 
Vicksburg  campaign,  and  finally  run  the  bat- 
teries with  his  transports,  ferry  his  army  across 
the  Mississippi  at  Bruinsburg,  cut  loose  from 
his  line  of  communications,  swing  out  into 
the  Confederacy,  beat  and  disperse  the  army 
confronting  him,  break  up  the  railroads  and 
sit  down  calmly  and  resolutely  behind  the  for- 
tifications of  Vicksburg,  resolved  to  take  it  by 
siege  or  starvation  if  not  by  assault.  It  was 
that  quality  which  carried  him  through  the 
perils  and  difficulties  of  Chattanooga  and 
Missionary  Ridge,  and  which  finally  brought 
him  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  gave 
him  command  of  all  the  loyal  armies.  And 
finally  it  was  that  quality  which  caused  him 
to  fight  his  way,  inch  by  inch,  through  the 
Wilderness  and  to  continue  the  fighting  day 
after  day,  from  the  morning  of  May  5th  till  the 
evening  of  the  12th,  holding  on  to  all  the 
ground  he  gained,  never  halting,  never  yield- 
ing, but  inexorably  pressing  forward,  no  matter 
what  the  discouragements  nor  what  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome.  Such  persistency  was 
never  before  shown  by  an  American  general. 
The  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  never  before 
been  compelled  to  fight  more  than  two  days 
consecutively.  Its  commanders  had  always 
hesitated  even  in  the  full  tide  of  victory,  as  at 
Antietam  or  Gettysburg,  or  had  fallen  back  as 
at  Fredericksburg  or  Chancellorsville,  after 
the  second  day's  fighting,  and  before  any  de- 


cisive advantage  had  been  gained  by  either 
side.  It  had  never  been  compelled  to  fight 
its  battles  through  before,  but  now  all  this 
was  changed.  And  there  is  no  sort  of  doubt 
that  this  change  marked  the  final  epoch  of  the 
war,  inasmuch  as  it  convinced  both  the  offi- 
cers and  men  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  indeed  of  all  the  Union  armies,  that 
there  would  be  no  more  yielding,  no  more  re- 
treating, no  more  rest  from  fighting  and 
marching  till  the  national  cause  had  every- 
where triumphed  over  its  enemies  !  Neither 
is  there  any  sort  of  doubt  that  Lee  and  his 
valiant  army  also  recognized  the  advent  of 
Grant  as  the  beginning  of  the  end.  They  were 
from  the  first  amazed  at  the  unshakable  stead- 
iness and  persistency  with  which  he  held  his 
army  to  its  work,  and  they  saw  at  once  the 
doom  of  the  Confederacy  and  the  end  of  all 
their  hopes.  This  is  plainly  shown  by  the  de- 
fensive attitude  which  they  maintained  thence- 
forth to  the  end  of  the  war.  The  only  riposte 
Lee  ever  made  against  Grant  was  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  second  day's  fighting  in  the  Wilder- 
ness, when  the  rebels  by  a  happy  stroke  turned 
the  right  flank  of  the  Sixth  Corps  and  threw  it 
into  great  confusion.  There  is  reason  for  sup- 
posing, notwithstanding  statements  to  the  con- 
trary, that  Grant's  nerves  were  severely  shaken 
by  this  unexpected  and  untoward  reverse.  He 
was  in  a  strange  army,  surrounded  almost  en- 
tirely by  strangers,  and  naturally  enough  for  a 
short  time  amidst  the  darkness  and  confusion 
felt  uncertain  as  to  the  purposes  of  the  enemy, 
the  extent  of  the  disaster,  and  the  capacity  of 
his  own  army  to  recover  from  it.  In  all  that 
host  there  were  only  three  general  officers 
who  had  served  with  him  in  the  West, — Raw- 
lins, his  able  and  courageous  chief-of-staff, 
Sheridan,  and  myself.  Meade,  whose  head- 
quarters were  near  by,  and  all  the  infantry 
corps  and  division  commanders,  were  com- 
paratively unknown  to  him,  and  what  is  worse, 
precedent,  so  far  as  there  was  any  precedent, 
in  that  army,  seemed  to  require  them  under 
such  circumstances  to  retire,  and  not  advance. 
I  was  with  Sheridan  and  Forsyth,  his  chief-of- 
staff,  that  night,  near  Old  Chancellorsville. 
Forsyth  and  I  lay  till  dawn  listening  to  what 
seemed  to  us  to  be  the  roar  of  distant  mus- 
ketry ;  orders  had  been  received  during  the 
night  by  the  cavalry  "  to  cover  the  trains," 
and  from  our  position,  and  what  we  knew  of 
the  precedents,  as  well  as  of  the  temper  of  the 
army,  we  feared  that  the  next  day  would  find 
us  on  the  way  to  the  north  side  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock, instead  of  on  the  road  to  Richmond. 
Sheridan  shared  this  apprehension.  Before 
dawn  he  gave  me  orders  to  move  as  soon  as 
I  could  see  with  my  division  towards  Ger- 
manna  Ford,  and  ascertain  if  the  enemy,  after 
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turning  the  right  flank  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  had 
interposed  between  the  army  and  the  river  or 
penetrated  towards  the  rear.  By  sunrise  I  had 
covered  the  whole  region  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated, and  having  ascertained  that  the  noise  of 
the  night  before  was  the  rumbling  of  the  trains 
on  the  Fredericksburg  turnpike,  and  that  the 
enemy  had  withdrawn  without  discovering 
the  magnitude  of  his  advantage,  I  rode  rapidly 
to  General  Grant's  headquarters,  for  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  reporting  the  result  of  my 
reconnoissance  and  of  ascertaining  how  the 
General  had  stood  the  alarm  and  trials  of  the 
night  and  day  before.  I  felt  that  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  had  not  been  beaten  and  that 
it  would  be  fatal  for  it  to  withdraw  at  that 
stage  of  the  campaign,  and  yet  I  feared  that  the 
pressure  upon  General  Grant  might  be  so 
great  as  to  induce  him  to  yield  to  it.  I  found 
him  at  his  camp  on  a  knoll  covered  with 
scrub  pine,  where  he  had  spent  the  day  and 
night,  just  ready  to  mount  and  move  out.  I 
dismounted  at  the  foot  of  the  knoll,  and  throw- 
ing my  bridle  to  my  orderly,  started  rapidly 
towards  the  General,  who  not  only  saw  me 
coming,  but  saw  also  the  look  of  anxious  in- 
quiry in  my  face,  and,  without  waiting  to 
receive  my  report  or  to  question  or  be  ques- 
tioned, called  out  in  cheerful  and  reassuring 
tones:  "It's  all  right,  Wilson ;  the  army  is 
already  on  the  move  for  Richmond  !  It  is 
not  going  back,  but  forward,  until  we  beat 
Lee  or  he  beats  us."  I  saw  at  a  glance  that, 
however  severely  tried,  Grant  had  recovered 
his  equilibrium,  and  that  his  courage  was 
steadfast  and  unshaken.  My  anxieties  were 
relieved,  and  after  expressing  my  gratifica- 
tion at  the  orders  he  had  given,  and  say- 
ing what  I  could  in  support  of  the  policy 
announced,  I  remounted  my  horse  and  gal- 
loped back  to  my  division.  I  imparted  the 
result  of  my  reconnoissance  and  of  my  inter- 
view with  General  Grant  promptly  to  For- 
syth and  Sheridan,  both  of  whom  received  it 
with  unmistakable  delight  and  satisfaction. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  great  load 
was  lifted  from  our  minds.  We  saw  that  the 
gravest  crisis  of  Grant's  life  was  safely  past, 
and  we  felt  that  our  success  was  now  solely  a 
question  of  pluck  and  persistency  on  the  part 
of  the  army.  We  knew  that  the  command- 
ing general  would  do  his  duty  to  the  bitter 
end,  and  we  could  not  doubt  what  the  end 
would  be. 

Grant  has  been  severely  criticised  for  the 
rude  and  disjointed  battles  fought  by  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  during  this  memorable 
campaign,  and  much  of  this  criticism  is  well 
founded,  though  not  so  well  directed.  If 
Grant  had  been  a  great  tactician,  which  he 
was  not,  or  had  more  closely  supervised  the  car- 


rying out  of  his  own  orders,  instead  of  depend- 
ing upon  Meade  and  his  corps  and  division 
commanders  for  all  the  details  and  their  exe- 
cution, it  is  probable  that  many  valuable  lives 
would  have  been  spared ;  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten,  after  all,  that  whenever  every- 
thing else  fails  and  the  resources  of  strategy 
and  tactics  are  exhausted,  the  fundamental 
fact  remains  that  that  army  or  that  nation 
generally  prevails,  or  has  the  greatest  capacity 
for  war,  which  stands  killing  best.  In  the 
words  of  the  rebel  General  Forrest,  "  War 
means  fight,  and  fight  means  kill."  Lee  and 
his  army  of  veterans  had  to  be  taught  that 
there  was  nothing  left  for  them  but  to  fight  it 
out;  that  no  matter  how  many  Union  sol- 
diers they  killed,  their  places  would  be  promptly 
filled  ;  that  no  matter  how  many  assaults  they 
might  repulse,  new  assaults  would  follow, 
until  finally  there  would  be  no  safety  left  for 
their  steadily  decreasing  numbers  except  in 
flight  or  surrender.  And  this  was  the  result 
which  followed !  Even  the  unsuccessful  and 
unnecessary  assaults  at  Spottsylvania,  Cold 
Harbor,  and  Petersburg  contributed  to  this 
result,  for  they  taught  the  rebels  to  beware 
of  meeting  in  the  open  field  soldiers  who 
could  make  such  assaults  and  withstand  such 
bloody  repulses  without  being  disgraced  or 
seriously  discouraged  thereby. 

But  General  Grant's  temperament  gave  him 
other  good  qualities  besides  the  one  so  graphi- 
cally described  by  Sherman.  It  made  him  mod- 
est, patient  and  slow  to  anger,  and  these  virtues 
contributed  to  his  earlier  successes  almost  as 
much  as  the  rapid  and  sturdy  blows  which  he 
dealt  the  enemy  confronting  him.  They  kept 
him  from  putting  on  airs,  assuming  superiority, 
or  otherwise  offending  the  sensibilities  and 
self-respect  of  either  the  officers  or  men  who 
constituted  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army,  and 
while  these  were  negative  virtues,  they  were 
unfortunately  not  possessed  by  all  the  regular 
army  officers  who  found  themselves  in  com- 
mand of  volunteers  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion.  Notwithstanding  Grant's  extraor- 
dinary success  at  Donelson  and  his  excellent 
behavior  at  Shiloh,  there  was  a  great  outcry 
against  him  not  only  in  the  army,  but  through- 
out the  North-west.  He  was  charged  with 
leaving  his  command  without  authority,  neg- 
lect of  duty,  and  incompetence,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Administration  not  onlv 
lent  ear  to  these  charges,  but  authorized  Hal- 
leck  to  supersede  Grant  in  the  field,  and  assured 
General  McClemand  that  he  should  havecom- 
mand  of  an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  the  Mississippi  River. 

I  joined  the  staff  of  General  Grant  as  an  offi- 
cer of  engineers,  in  October,  1862,  and  found 
him  just  starting  on  the  Tallahatchee  or  Gren- 
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ada  (Mississippi)  campaign.  Before  leaving 
Washington  1  became  satisfied  that  the  chief 
honors  of  his  command  would  be  given  to 
McClernand,  if  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
War  could  manage  it  without  a  public  scandal ; 
and  I  lost  no  time,  after  returning  from  a  short 
tour  of  duty  with  McPhcrson,  then  command- 
ing the  left  wing  of  Grant's  army,  in  making 
known  to  Major  Rawlins  the  information  upon 
which  I  had  reached  my  conclusion.  Grant  had 
gone  to  Memphis,  but  Rawlins  and  I  followed 
him  shortly,  and  when  fitting  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  the  former  laid  my  information 
before  the  General,  and  considered  it  with 
him.  At  that  time  Vicksburg  had  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  great  strategic  point  in  the 
Western  theater  of  war,  and  consequently  its 
capture  was  looked  upon  as  of  the  first  impor- 
tance to  the  Union  cause.  It  also  became 
abundantly  evident  that  McClernand  had  not 
only  been  promised  the  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition for  that  purpose,  but  there  was  rea- 
son for  believing  that  he  and  his  friends  were 
using  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  foster 
and  spread  the  discontent  with  Grant,  and  if 
possible  to  relegate  him  to  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion. Grant's  conduct  at  this  juncture  was  cau- 
tious and  prudent.  Rawlins  and  others  urged 
him  to  make  short  work  of  it,  and  relieve 
McClernand,  or  at  least  to  assert  his  own 
authority,  and  rebuke  the  pretensions  of  his 
lieutenant  in  a  manner  which  could  not  be  mis- 
understood, but  he  declined,  contenting  himself 
with  modestly  asking  General  Halleck  if  there 
was  any  reason  why  he  should  not  himself 
go  in  chief  command  of  that  part  of  the  army 
to  be  employed  in  the  movement  against 
Vicksburg.  Later  on,  when  McClernand 
showed  his  resentment  and  bad  temper,  and 
indirectly  claimed  independence  of  Grant's 
control,  Rawlins  again  urged  a  decided  rebuke 
of  his  insubordination,  but  Grant  still  declined, 
saying,  quietly  but  firmly  :  "  I  can't  afford  to 
quarrel  with  a  man  whom  I  have  to  command." 
McClernand,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a 
politician  of  influence  and  distinction,  had 
been  a  leading  and  influential  member  of 
Congress,  was  a  townsman  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
a  war  Democrat  of  pronounced  and  ardent 
loyalty  to  the  Government,  and  above  all 
he  had  shown  himself  to  be  a  brave,  ener- 
getic, and  fairly  skillful  division  commander, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  extraordinary  vanity 
andcaptiousness,  was  of  entirely  too  much  con- 
sideration to  admit  of  being  relieved  for  any 
light  or  trivial  or  uncertain  cause ;  and  so 
Grant  bore  with  him  modestly  and  patiently 
till,  in  his  estimation,  forbearance  was  no 
longer  possible.  In  this  I  encouraged  him 
whenever  occasion  offered,  and  appreciating 
my  motives,  it  was  his  custom  to  intrust  me 


with  nearly  all  of  the  orders  and  instructions 
for  McClernand's  corps.  At  the  battle  near 
Port  Gibson,  where  the  enemy  was  first  met 
after  our  passage  of  the  Mississippi,  McCler- 
nand behaved  with  his  accustomed  gallantry 
and  sound  judgment,  and  as  I  had  been  near 
him  throughout  the  action,  I  thought  I  saw 
an  opportunity  in  it  for  bringing  about  a  bet- 
ter understanding  between  him  and  General 
Grant.  Accordingly,  when  the  latter  arrived 
upon  the  field  I  explained  the  situation  to 
him,  and  suggested  that  he  should  congratu- 
late and  thank  McClernand  in  person  ior  his 
good  management  and  success.  But  much  to 
my  surprise  he  declined  to  do  this,  merely  re- 
marking that  McClernand  had  done  no  more 
than  his  duty,  and  that  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  thank  and  congratulate  him  when 
the  action  was  over  and  good  conduct  and 
subordination  had  become  habitual  with  him. 
From  that  day  forward  the  breach  between 
them  widened,  notwithstanding  the  bravery 
of  McClernand's  corps  at  the  battle  of  Cham- 
pion's Hill,  and  of  Lawler's  brigade  of  the 
same  corps  at  Big  Black.  McClernand's 
temper  seemed  to  grow  worse  and  worse.  He 
alienated  the  only  friends  he  had  at  head- 
quarters by  violent  language  and  threatened 
insubordination.  Finally,  "  for  falsely  report- 
ing the  capture  of  the  enemy's  works  in  his 
front,"  for  the  publication  of  a  bombastic  order 
of  congratulation  to  his  corps,  and  for  failing 
to  send  a  copy  of  the  same  to  army  headquar- 
ters, Grant  relieved  him  from  command,  while 
in  the  trenches  before  Vicksburg,  and  ordered 
him  to  proceed  to  such  point  in  Illinois  as  he 
might  select,  reporting  thence  to  the  War 
Department  for  orders.  I  mention  this  cir- 
cumstance with  no  intention  of  passing  cen- 
sure upon  McClernand,  nor  even  of  judging 
between  him  and  his  commanding  general,  but 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  Grant's 
patience  and  forbearance,  and  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  when  he  was  ready  to 
act,  his  action  was  vigorous  and  effective ; 
and  that  notwithstanding  his  patience  he  was 
inexorable  and  unrelenting  towards  one  who 
he  thought  had  intended  to  do  him  official 
and  personal  injury.  In  this  he  was  not  unlike 
the  most  of  mankind  so  far  as  the  feeling  of 
resentment  was  concerned,  but  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  he  acted  even  in  this  case  with 
caution  and  prudence,  inasmuch  as  he  took 
no  action  and  raised  no  questions  to  be  settled 
by  the  President  or  Secretary  of  War  till 
substantial  success  had  so  strengthened  him 
in  the  popular  mind  that  his  position  was  un- 
assailable. And  so  it  was  throughout  his 
military  career.  He  never  quarreled  with 
those  he  had  to  command,  but  bore  with  their 
shortcomings  long   and   patiently.    Such   as 
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proved  themselves  incompetent  or  inefficient 
from  any  cause  were  quietly  but  surely  elimi- 
nated, while  those  who  were  so  imprudent  as  to 
criticise  him  or  his  generalship  in  such  a  way 
as  to  attract  his  notice  were  more  summarily 
and  promptly  disposed  of  as  his  power  in- 
creased and  as  his  own  supremacy  became 
assured.  In  reference  to  all  official  matters  he 
was  a  man  of  but  few  words,  either  in  speech  or 
writing,  hence  whatever  he  did  in  this  direction 
was  done  decently  and  in  order,  and  appa- 
rently upon  the  theory  that  "  He  who  offends 
by  silence  offends  wisely ;  by  speech  rashly." 
While  it  is  certainly  true,  as  a  general  rule, 
that  Grant  was  impatient  of  even  friendly 
criticism  from  subordinates,  and  did  not  like 
unfriendly  criticism  from  any  quarter,  it  would 
give  an  entirely  erroneous  impression  of  him 
and  his  peculiarities,  if  the  foregoing  state- 
ment were  not  qualified  by  a  brief  explanation 
of  his  relations  with  Rawlins,  Sherman,  and 
McPherson. 

When  I  reported  at  his  headquarters  at 
Grand  Junction,  I  found  Major  (afterwards 
Major-General)  John  A.  Rawlins  in  charge 
as  assistant  adjutant-general.  He  received  me 
warmly  and  cordially,  explained  frankly  but 
impressively  the  character  of  General  Grant, 
including  its  defects  as  well  as  its  strong  array 
of  virtues,  described  the  staff  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded,  and  gave  me  a  brief  account  of  the 
army  and  its  subordinate  commanders,  con- 
cluding the  conversation  by  proposing  that  we 
should  form  an  "  alliance  offensive  and  defen- 
sive" in  the  performance  of  our  duties  towards 
General  Grant  and  the  cause  in  which  we  were 
all  engaged.  We  soon  became  fast  friends,  with 
no  reserve  or  concealments  of  any  kind  be- 
tween us.  Shortly  afterwards  the  forces  serv- 
ing in  that  region  were  organized  into  "the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,"  and  divided  into 
corps;  whereupon  Rawlins  was  designated  as 
adjutant-general  and  I  as  inspector- general 
of  the  army,  each  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel.  The  duties  of  these  positions  brought 
us  still  more  closely  together,  and  if  possible 
established  our  relations  on  a  still  firmer  foot- 
ing with  each  other  and  with  General  Grant. 
I  mention  this  fact  merely  to  show  that  I 
was  in  a  position  to  know  all  that  took  place 
at  headquarters,  and  especially  to  learn  the 
characteristics  and  influence  of  the  men  by 
whom  Grant  was  surrounded  and  with  whom 
I  was  thrown  in  daily  contact. 

Rawlins  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  ability 
and  force  of  character,  entirely  self-made  and 
self-educated.  When  he  was  twenty-three 
years  of  age  he  was  burning  charcoal  for  a 
living.  By  the  meager  gains  from  this  humble 
calling  he  had  paid  his  way  through  the  Acad- 
emy, where  he  had  acquired  most  of  his  edu- 


cation. He  had  studied  and  practiced  law, 
rising  rapidly  in  his  profession  and  acquiring 
a  solid  reputation  for  ability  as  a  pleader  and 
as  a  public  speaker.  He  had  come  to  be  a 
leader  of  the  Douglas  wing  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  was  a  candidate  for  the  Electoral 
Gollege  on  that  ticket  in  i860,  before  he  had 
reached  his  thirtieth  year.  Immediately  after 
the  rebels  fired  upon  Sumter,  he  made  an  impas- 
sioned and  eloquent  speech  at  Galena,  in 
which  he  declared  for  the  doctrine  of  coercion, 
and  closed  with  the  following  stirring  perora- 
tion :  "  I  have  been  a  Democrat  all  my  life; 
but  this  is  no  longer  a  question  of  politics. 
It  is  simply  union  or  disunion,  country  or  no 
country.  I  have  favored  every  honorable 
compromise,  but  the  day  for  compromise  is 
past.  Only  one  course  is  left  for  us.  We  will 
stand  by  the  flag  of  our  country  and  appeal 
to  the  God  of  Battles !  "  Amongst  the  au- 
dience was  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  late  captain 
Fourth  United  States  Infantry,  but  then  a 
clerk  in  his  father's  Galena  leather  store.  He 
was  not  a  politician,  still  less  a  partisan,  but 
he  had  hitherto  called  himself  a  Democrat, 
and  had  cast  his  only  presidential  vote  four 
years  before  for  James  Buchanan.  He  had  lis- 
tened attentively  to  Rawlins's  speech,  and  had 
been  deeply  impressed  by  it  and  by  the  manly 
bearing  of  the  orator,  with  whom  he  had  al- 
ready formed  an  acquaintance,  and  that  night 
on  his  way  home  he  declared  himself  in  favor  of 
the  doctrine  of  coercion,  telling  a  friend  that 
he  should  at  once  offer  his  services  to  the 
Government  through  the  adjutant-general  of 
the  army.  The  story  of  his  fruitless  efforts  to 
secure  recognition  at  first,  and  of  his  final 
success  in  getting  into  the  volunteer  army 
through  Governor  Yates,  who  appointed  him 
colonel  of  the  Twenty-first  Illinois  Infantry, 
and  also  of  his  appointment  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  through  the 
recommendation  of  the  Hon.  E.  B.  Wash- 
burne  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Illinois  delega- 
tion in  Congress,  is  well  known,  and  needs  no 
repetition  here ;  but  it  is  not  so  well  known  that 
the  very  first  day  after  Grant's  assignment  by 
seniority  to  the  command  of  a  brigade,  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Rawlins  and  offered  him  the 
place  of  aide-de-camp  on  his  staff,  or  that  with 
equal  promptitude  after  receiving  notice,  only 
a  few  days  later,  of  his  appointment  as  briga- 
dier-general, he  wrote  again  to  Rawlins,  of- 
fering him  the  position  of  assistant  adjutant- 
general,  with  the  rank  of  captain.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  Rawlins  was  at  that  time  not 
only  entirely  ignorant  of  everything  pertaining 
to  military  affairs,  but  had  never  even  seen  a 
company  of  artillery,  cavalry,  or  infantry,  it 
will  be  admitted  at  once  that  he  must  have 
had  other  very  marked  qualities  to  commend 
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him  so  strongly  to  a  professional  soldier,  and 
this  was  indeed  the  case.  Having  been  a 
politician  himself,  he  knew  many  of  the  lead- 
ing public  men  from  Illinois  and  the  north- 
west ;  being  a  lawyer,  he  had  carefully  studied 
the  relations  between  the  States  and  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  and  had  arrived  at  clear 
and  decided  notions  in  reference  to  the  duties 
of  the  citizen  towards  both.  He  was  a  man 
of  the  most  ardent  patriotism,  with  prodigious 
energy  of  both  mind  and  body,  of  severe,  up- 
right conduct,  rigid  morals,  and  most  correct 
principles.  He  was  not  long  in  learning  either 
the  duties  of  his  own  station  or  the  general 
principles  of  army  organizations;  and  what  is 
still  more  important,  he  also  learned,  with  the 
promptitude  of  one  having  a  true  genius  for 
war,  the  essential  rules  of  the  military  art,  so 
that  he  became  from  the  start  an  important 
factor  in  all  matters  concerning  his  chief, 
whether  personal  or  official,  and  was  recog- 
nized as  such  by  Grant,  as  well  as  by  all  the 
leading  officers  in  the  army  with  which  he 
was  connected.  He  did  not  hesitate  when 
occasion  seemed  to  call  for  it  to  express  his 
opinion  upon  all  questions  concerning  Grant, 
the  army  he  was  commanding,  or  the  public 
welfare ;  and  this  he  did  in  language  so  for- 
cible and  with  arguments  so  sound  that  he 
never  failed  to  command  attention  and  respect, 
and  rarely  ever  failed  in  the  end  to  see  his 
views  adopted.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Grant 
was  accustomed  to  taking  formal  counsel  with 
Rawlins,  but  owing  to  circumstances  of  a  per- 
sonal nature,  and  to  the  fearless  and  inde- 
pendent character  of  the  latter,  this  made  but 
little  difference  to  him.  Grant  himself  was  a 
stickler  neither  for  etiquette  nor  ceremony, 
while  Rawlins  never  permitted  either  to  stand 
between  him  and  the  performance  of  what 
he  conceived  to  be  a  duty.  Grant  was  al- 
ways willing  to  listen,  and  even  if  he  had 
not  been  he  could  not  well  have  failed  to 
hear  the  stentorian  tones  in  which  Rawlins 
occasionally  thought  it  necessary  to  impart 
his  views  to  a  staff  or  general  officer,  so  that 
all  within  ear-shot  might  profit  thereby.  I 
never  knew  Grant  to  resent  the  liberties  taken 
by  Rawlins,  and  they  were  many,  but  to  the 
contrary  their  personal  intimacy,  although 
strained  at  times  and  perhaps  finally  in  some 
degree  irksome  to  Grant,  remained  unbro- 
ken to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  indeed  up 
to  the  date  of  Rawlins's  death,  in  1869. 
When  the  history  of  the  Great  Rebellion 
shall  have  been  fully  written,  it  will  appear 
that  this  friendship  was  alike  creditable  to 
both  and  beneficial  to  the  country,  and  that 
Rawlins  was,  as  stated  by  Grant  himself, "  more 
nearly  indispensable  to  him  than  any  other 
man  in  the  army."    Indeed  nothing  is  more 


certain  than  that  he  was  altogether  indispen- 
sable; and  that  he  was  a  constant  and  most 
important  factor  in  all  that  concerned  Grant, 
either  personally  or  officially,  and  contributed 
more  to  his  success  at  every  stage  of  his  mili- 
tary career  than  any  or  all  other  officers  or 
influences  combined. 

Both  Sherman  and  McPherson  were  very 
intimate  with  Grant,  and  were  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  by  him ;  both  were  fully 
trusted,  and  both  acted  towards  him  with  the 
most  perfect  loyalty;  and  yet  neither  of  them, 
although  both  were  men  of  extraordinary 
brilliancy,  ever  exerted  a  tithe  of  the  influence 
that  was  exerted  by  Rawlins.  Sherman  was 
especially  open  and  outspoken  in  giving  his 
views,  whether  asked  for  or  not;  but  having 
once  freed  his  mind,  verbally,  or  by  letter,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Vicksburg  campaign  in  op- 
position to  the  turning  movement  as  it  was 
finally  made,  he  dropped  his  contention  there, 
and  loyally  and  cheerfully,  without  hesitation 
or  delay,  and  equally  without  grumbling  or 
criticism,  set  vigorously  about  performing  the 
duty  assigned  to«him.  It  is  but  fair  to  add 
that  Sherman  always  had  decided  views.  He 
was  then,  as  now,  a  man  of  great  abilities  and 
great  attainments,  not  only  in  the  art  of  war, 
but  in  nearly  everything  else.  In  short,  to  use 
his  own  words,  he  was  "  a  great  deal  smarter 
man  than  Grant,"  and  knew  it,  and  perhaps 
Grant  knew  it  also,  and  yet  there  was  never 
any  rivalry  or  jealousy  between  them.  In  view 
of  all  this,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  marked 
differences  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  two  men, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  life  of  either  which  reflects  more  honor 
upon  him  than  his  friendship  for  and  confi- 
dence in  the  other. 

McPherson,  who  was  also  serving  with 
Grant  when  I  joined  him,  and  enjoyed  his 
confidence  and  affectionate  regard,  was  also 
an  officer  of  rare  merit.  Like  Sherman,  he 
was  a  graduate  of  the  Military  Academy,  and 
was  justly  noted  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  intel- 
lect and  his  high  standing  and  attainments 
in  the  military  profession.  He  was  much 
younger  than  Sherman,  but,  unlike  him,  had 
never  been  in  civil  life  since  his  original 
entry  into  the  service  at  West  Point.  He 
was  cheerful,  modest  and  unassuming,  but 
vigorous  and  active  in  the  performance  of 
every  duty,  and  while  he  was  justly  regarded 
by  all  as  a  general  of  excellent  judgment  and 
great  promise,  and  while  it  is  also  certain 
that  he  enjoyed  Grant's  confidence  and  es- 
teem to  the  highest  degree,  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  Grant  rarely  if  ever  consulted  him 
on  questions  of  policy,  or  even  as  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  movements  or  dispositions  of  the 
army.   It  is  still  more  certain  that  McPherson 
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did  not,  during  the  Vicksburg  campaign  nor 
at  any  time  subsequent,  volunteer  his  opin- 
ions. He  neither  furnished  brains  nor  plans, 
as  was  at  one  time  so  commonly  supposed  in 
army  circles  to  be  the  case,  but  confined 
himself  strictly  to  the  duty  of  commanding 
his  corps,  and  doing  cheerfully  and  ably  what- 
ever he  was  ordered  to  do  by  those  in  author- 
ity over  him.  He  made  no  protests,  wrote  no 
letters  of  advice,  and  indulged  in  no  criticisms 
whatever.  He  was  an  ideal  subordinate,  with 
a  commanding  figure  and  a  lofty  and  patriotic 
character,  and  endeared  himself,  by  his  frank 
and  open  nature  and  his  chivalric  bearing  and 
behavior,  to  his  superiors  and  equals  as  well 
as  to  his  subordinates.  Grant  loved  him  as  a 
brother,  and  lost  no  opportunity  to  secure  his 
promotion  or  to  advance  his  fortunes,  but 
never  leant  upon  him  for  either  advice  or  plans. 
He  sent  orders  as  occasion  required,  never 
doubting  that  they  would  be  understood, 
and  loyally  and  intelligently  carried  out  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  of  the  case  and 
the  best  interests  of  the  service. 

As  a  rule  these  orders  were  general  in 
their  terms,  and  specially  designed  to  leave 
McPherson  free  to  regulate  and  arrange  the 
details  according  to  his  own  judgment.  So 
perfectly  in  accord  were  Grant  and  McPher- 
son, so  well  placed  was  Grant's  confidence  in 
his  admirable  lieutenant,  that  there  was  never 
a  shade  of  disappointment  or  ill  feeling  on  the 
part  of  either  towards  the  other.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  add  that  Grant  and  Rawlins  were 
of  one  mind  in  reference  to  both  Sherman  and 
McPherson,  and  indeed  in  reference  to  nearly 
everybody  else.  They  judged  from  the  same 
standpoint  and  from  the  same  facts,  knowledge 
of  which  necessarily  in  many  cases  reached 
Rawlins  first,  producing  a  profound  impression 
on  his  vigorous  and  alert  mind,  and  with  gath- 
ered force  upon  that  of  his  chief.  It  is  proper 
to  add  that  I  never  knew  an  army  which  was 
so  little  affected  by  jealousies,  ill  feeling,  and 
heart-burnings  as  was  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee under  Grant ;  and  I  cannot  imagine  an 
army  headquarters  or  administration  where 
prejudice  had  so  little  influence  or  where  the 
public  business  was  conducted  on  higher  prin- 
ciples than  at  those  of  General  Grant.  Merit 
and  success  were  the  sole  tests  by  which  sub- 
ordinate commanders  were  judged.  I  say  merit 
and  success,  but  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  state- 
ment that  merit  even  without  success  was  sure 
to  receive  the  recognition  it  deserved.  In  this 
respect  Grant's  conduct  was  a  model  which 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  His  pa- 
tience and  deliberation  caused  him  to  judge 
fairly  of  every  action  before  meting  out  praise 
or  blame.  With  the  former  he  was  lavish  and 
generous ;  with  the  latter  no  one  could  be  more 


sparing.  If  the  circumstances  did  not  justify 
success,  or  if  the  orders  given  were  misunder- 
stood, or  if  contingencies  were  not  properly 
provided  for,  he  would  always  say:  "It  was 
my  fault,  not  his ;  I  ought  to  have  known 
better,"  or  "  I  should  have  foreseen  the  diffi- 
culty," or  "  I  should  have  sent  so  and  so," 
or  "  I  should  have  given  him  a  larger  force." 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  with  such 
consideration  for  his  subordinate  command- 
ers, Grant  should  have  become  exceedingly 
popular  with  them,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.  And  yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  he  was  free  from  and  above  all  clap- 
trap, and  utterly  despised  the  cheap  arts  of 
advertisement  and  popularity  so  easily  mas- 
tered by  the  military  charlatan.  He  was  at 
that  period  of  his  life  the  embodiment  of 
modesty  and  simplicity,  and  showed  it  not 
only  in  his  relations  with  those  above  and 
below  him,  but  in  his  retinue  and  equipage, 
whether  in  camp  or  on  the  march.  This  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  he  crossed  the 
Mississippi  at  Bruinsburg,  without  a  horse, 
and  with  no  baggage  whatever  except  a  tooth- 
brush and  a  paper  collar.  He  rode  forward  to 
the  battle  near  Port  Gibson  on  an  orderly's 
horse,  and  knocked  about  the  field  and  coun- 
trylike any  private  soldier  till  his  own  horse  and 
camp  equipage,  which  did  not  cross  till  after 
the  main  body  of  the  army,  had  rejoined  him. 
Throughout  this  wonderful  campaign  he  shared 
every  hardship  and  every  peril,  and  what  is 
more,  never  for  a  moment  forgot  the  comfort 
or  hardships  of  those  about  him. 

Having  been  engaged  the  second  night  in 
rebuilding  the  bridges  over  the  north  fork  of  the 
Bayou  Pierre,  in  order  that  the  army  might  not 
be  delayed  in  following  up  its  advantages,  after 
completing  my  task,  and  seeing  the  advanced 
division  well  started  on  the  march,  I  went  to  the 
little  log-cabin  by  the  roadside  where  the  Gen- 
eral and  staff  had  bivouacked.  It  was  between 
two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
after  reporting  to  the  General,  as  he  always 
desired  should  be  done  under  such  circum- 
stances, that  the  bridge  was  completed  and 
the  column  moving,  I  turned  in  for  sleep  and 
rest,  and  was  soon  unconscious  of  everything 
around  me.  Breakfast  was  ready  and  eaten 
before  daylight,  and  Grant  and  the  rest  of  the 
staff  moved  out  as  soon  as  they  could  see  the 
road  and  the  marching  soldiers  ;  but  as  it  was 
my  second  night  without  sleep  he  would  not 
permit  me  to  be  disturbed,  but  directed  the 
cook  to  put  up  my  breakfast,  and  left  an  or- 
derly to  keep  it  for  me,  and  to  show  me  the 
road  he  and  the  staff  had  taken.  I  rejoined 
him,  after  a  rapid  ride  of  fifteen  miles,  about 
noon  that  day,  shortly  after  which,  hearing 
that  Grand  Gulf  had  been  abandoned   and 
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was  in  Admiral  Porter's  possession,  he  started 
with  Rawlins,  myself,  Mr.  Dana,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War,  and  a  few  orderlies,  to  that 
place.  Arriving  after  dark  lie  went  at  once 
on  board  the  admiral's  flag-ship,  where  he 
kept  us  all  busily  engaged  writing  dispatches 
and  orders  till  eleven  o'clock.  We  then  went 
ashore,  remounted  our  horses,  and  rode  rapidly 
through  the  dark  by  a  strange  and  circuitous 
road  to  Hankinson's  ferry,  to  which  point  the 
army  had  been  directed.  The  distance  covered 
that  night  was  between  twenty  and  twenty-five 
miles,  and  for  the  day  between  forty-five  and 
fifty.  We  rejoined  the  army  at  a  double  log 
plantation  house  about  a  mile  from  the  ferry, 
just  as  dawn  began  to  appear.  Hastily  un- 
saddling our  horses,  we  threw  ourselves  flat 
upon  the  porch,  using  our  saddles  for  pillows 
and  our  horse-blankets  for  covering.  General 
Grant  did  not  even  take  time  to  select  a  soft 
plank,  but  lay  down  at  the  end  of  the  porch 
so  as  to  leave  room  for  the  rest  of  us  as  we 
came  up.  In  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time  we  were  all  asleep,  and  yet  he  and  the 
rest  were  up  and  about  their  respective  duties 
shortly  after  sunrise.  The  army  was  rapidly 
concentrated,  provisions  were  brought  for- 
ward, and  in  a  few  days  operations  were 
again  renewed  and  the  country  was  electrified 
by  the  series  of  brilliant  victories  which 
followed.  Grant's  conduct  throughout  the 
campaign  was  characterized  by  the  same  vigor, 
activity,  and  untiring  and  unsleeping  energy 
that  he  displayed  during  the  two  days  which 
I  have  just  described.  It  is  difficult,  I  should 
say  impossible,  to  imagine  wherein  his  personal 
or  official  conduct  from  the  beginning  of  the 
turning  movement  by  Bruinsburg,  till  the  army 
had  sat  down  behind  Vicksburg,  could  have 
been  more  admirable  or  more  worthy  of  praise. 
His  combinations,  movements,  and  battles 
were  models  which  may  well  challenge  com- 
parison with  those  of  Napoleon  during  his 
best  days.  Withal  he  was  still  modest,  con- 
siderate, and  approachable.  Victory  brought 
with  it  neither  pride  nor  presumption.  Fame, 
so  dear  to  every  honorable  and  patriotic  sol- 
dier, had  now  come  to  him,  and  his  praise 
resounded  throughout  the  North.  Cavil  and 
complaint  were  silenced.  His  shortcomings 
ceased  to  be  matters  for  public  condemnation; 
and  when  Vicksburg  and  the  army  defending 
it  also  fell  before  his  well-directed  blows,  no 
name  in  all  the  land  brought  so  much  pleasure 
to  the  minds  of  the  loyal  and  patriotic  people 
as  did  that  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  President 
Lincoln  hastened  to  write  him  a  cordial  and 
magnanimous  letter,  saying  in  regard  to  the 
forecast  of  the  campaign,  "  I  now  wish  to 


make  a  personal  acknowledgment  that  you 
were  right  and  I  wrong."  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  whatever  were  Lincoln's  opinions 
during  the  campaign  he  kept  them  to  himself, 
and,  so  far  as  General  Grant  then  knew,  did 
not  in  any  way  try  to  influence  him  or  his 
movements.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that 
notwithstanding  the  heartiness  and  magnanim- 
ity of  the  letter  just  referred  to,  a  new  source 
of  anxiety  had  arisen  in  Lincoln's  mind  in  re- 
gard to  General  Grant,  and  the  nature  and 
extent  of  this  anxiety  will  best  appear  from  the 
following  anecdote. 

Amongst  the  most  sagacious  and  prudent 
of  General  Grant's  friends  was  J.  Russel 
Jones,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Galena,  at  that  time 
United  States  Marshal  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  and  also  a  warm  and  trusted 
friend  of  the  President.  Mr.  Jones,  feeling  a 
deep  interest  in  General  Grant,  and  having 
many  friends  and  neighbors  under  his  com- 
mand, had  joined  the  army  at  Vicksburg  and 
was  there  on  the  day  of  its  final  triumph. 
Lincoln,  hearing  this,  and  knowing  his  in- 
timacy with  Grant,  sent  for  him,  shortly  after 
his  return  to  Chicago,  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Jones  started  immediately  and 
traveled  night  and  day.  On  his  arrival  at  the 
railway  station  at  Washington  he  was  met  by 
the  President's  servants  and  carriage,  taken 
directly  to  the  White  House,  and  at  once  shown 
into  the  President's  room.  After  a  hurried 
but  cordial  greeting  the  President  led  the  way 
to  the  library,  closed  the  doors,  and  when 
he  was  sure  that  they  were  entirely  alone 
addressed  him  as  follows : 

"  I  have  sent  for  you,  Mr.  Jones,  to  know 
if  that  man  Grant  wants  to  be  President." 

Mr.  Jones,  although  somewhat  astonished 
at  the  question  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  asked,  replied  at  once : 

"  No,  Mr.  President." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  "  queried  the  latter. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  "  perfectly  sure;  I 
have  just  come  from  Vicksburg;  I  have  seen 
General  Grant  frequently  and  talked  fully 
and  freely  with  him,  about  that  and  every 
other  question,  and  I  know  he  has  no  politi- 
cal aspirations  whatever,  and  certainly  none 
for  the  Presidency.  His  only  desire  is  to  see 
you  reelected,  and  to  do  what  he  can  under 
your  orders  to  put  down  the  rebellion  and 
restore  peace  to  the  country." 

"Ah,  Mr.  Jones,"  said  Lincoln,  "  you  have 
lifted  a  great  weight  off  my  mind,  and  done 
me  an  immense  amount  of  good,  for  I  tell  you, 
rav  friend, no  man  knows  how  deeply  that  pres- 
idential grub  gnaws  till  he  has  had  it  himself." 

James  Harrison    Wilson. 


"  TAPS."  * 
August  8,  1885. 

BRAVE  heart,  good-night !  the  evening  shadows  fall ; 
Silenced  the  tramping  feet,  the  wailing  dirge, 
The  cannons'  roar;  faint  dies  the  bugle  call, 
"  Lights  out !  "  —  the  sentry's  tread  scarce  wakes  the  hush, 

Good-night. 

Swift  flows  the  river,  murmuring  as  it  flows, — 
Soft  slumber-giving  airs  invite  to  rest ; 
Pain's  hours  of  anguish  fled  —  tired  eyelids  close  — 
Love  wishes  thee,  as  oft  and  oft  before, 

Good-night. 

The  stars  look  down  upon  thy  calm  repose 

As  once  on  tented  field,  on  battle  eve  ; 

No  clash  of  arms,  sad  heralder  of  woes, 

Now  rudely  breaks  the  sleep  God's  peace  enfolds, — 

Good-night. 

Thy  silence  speaks,  and  tells  of  honor,  truth, 

Of  faithful  service, —  generous  victory, — 

A  nation  saved.     For  thee  a  nation  weeps, — 

Clasps  hands  again,  through  tears!     Our  Leader  sleeps! 

Good-night. 


F.  M.  Newton. 


THE    DEAD    COMRADE* 


COME,  soldiers,  arouse  ye! 
Another  has  gone ; 
Let  us  bury  our  comrade, 
His  battles  are  done. 
His  sun  it  is  set ; 
He  was  true,  he  was  brave, 
He  feared  not  the  grave, — 
There  is  nought  to  regret. 


Bring  music  and  banners 
And  wreaths  for  his  bier;  — 
No  fault  of  the  fighter 
That  Death  conquered  here. 

Bring  him  home  ne'er  to  rove, 
Bear  him  home  to  his  rest, 
And  over  his  breast 
Fold  the  flag  of  his  love. 


Great  Captain  of  battles, 
We  leave  him  with  Thee. 
What  was  wrong,  O  forgive  it  ; 
His  spirit  make  free. 

Sound  taps,  and  away! 
Out  lights,  and  to  bed, — 
Farewell,  soldier  dead  ! 
Farewell  —  for  a  day! 


R.    W.   G. 


The  burial  service  at  the  funeral  of  General  Grant  closed  impressively  with  the  sound  of  "  Taps  " 

(Lights  out). 
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A  Contradicted  "Famous  Saying." 

I^DITOR  of  The  Century  Magazine. 
v  Sir  :  About  two  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh 
there  appeared  in  some  newspaper  that  was  shown  to 
me  a  report  of  a  conversation  assumed  to  have  taken 
place  between  General  Grant  and  myself  soon  after  the 
battle,  in  which  I  was  represented  as  rallying  him  upon 
the  narrowness  of  his  escape,  and  saying  that  he  had 
not  transports  enough  to  carry  off  ten  thousand  men  ; 
to  which  he  was  reported  as  replying,  in  substance, 
that  when  it  came  to  retreating  transportation  would 
not  have  been  required  for  more  than  ten  thousand. 

The  story  had  been  colored  for  popular  effect,  but 
was  traceable  to  a  conversation  in  a  vein  of  pleasantry 
that  occurred  at  my  camp  among  a  party  of  officers,  in 
which  I  had  taken  but  little  part. 

Some  time  afterward  it  took  on  a  modification  which 
suited  the  alleged  conversation  to  my  meeting  with 
General  Grant  on  my  arrival  at  Pittsburg  Landing 
during  the  battle.  This  changed  materially  the  char- 
acter of  the  report,  but  I  continued  to  treat  it  with  the 
indifference  which  I  thought  it  deserved,  though  the 
story  has  been  freely  circulated.  I  never  knew  until 
within  a  few  months  past,  through  the  publication  of 
the  "  War  Records,"  that  in  its  modified  form  it  had  the 
indorsement  of  an  official  authorship. 

From  that  publication  it  appears  that  a  year  after 
the  battle  General  Grant  called  upon  three  of  his 
staff-officers  to  make  reports  concerning  the  move- 
ments of  General  Lew  Wallace's  division  on  the  day 
of  the  battle,  in  answer  to  a  complaint  of  the  latter 
officer  that  injustice  had  been  done  him  in  General 
Grant's  reports.  Two  of  the  officers,  namely,  General 
McPherson  and  Captain  Rowley,  in  their  replies  con- 
fined themselves  to  that  subject.  The  third,  Colonel 
Rawlins,  on  the  other  hand,  made  it  the  occasion  of  a 
specific  defense,  or  explanation,  or  commendation,  or 
whatever  it  may  be  called,  of  General  Grant's  relation 
to  the  battle.  Among  other  things  that  have  since 
been  more  or  less  disputed,  he  said  : 

"  General  Nelson's  division  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio 
reached  Savannah  on  the  afternoon  of  the  5th  of  April,  but 
General  Buell  himself  did  not  arrive.  .  .  .  You  [General 
Grant]  then  rode  back  to  the  house  near  the  river  that  had 
been  designated  for  headquarters,  to  learn  what  word  if 
any  had  been  received  from  General  Nelson,  whose  di- 
vision you  expected  soon  to  arrive  at  the  landing  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  ;  and  you  there  met  Maj.-Gen. 
D.  C.  Buell,  who  had  arrived  at  Savannah  and  taken 
a  steamer  and  come  up  to  see  you,  and  learn  how  the  bat- 
tle was  progressing  in  advance  of  his  force.  Among  his 
first  inquiries  was  :  '  What  preparations  have  you  made 
for  retreating  ?  '  To  which  you  replied,  '  I  have  not  yet 
despaired  of  whipping  them,  general '  ;  and  went  on  to 
state  to  him  vour  momentary  expectation  of  the  arrival 
of  General  Wallace,  to  whom  orders  had  been  timely 
and  repeatedly  sent,  and  that  General  Nelson's  division 
might  soon  be  expected  by  the  wagon-road  from 
Savannah,"  etc. 

This  statement,  ridiculous  and  absurd  in  its  princi- 
pal feature,  is  incorrect  in  every  particular. 

It  is  well  known  that  I  arrived  at  Savannah  on  the 
5th  of  April;  General  Grant  did  not,  as  might  be  in- 
ferred, find  me  at  the  landing  at  Pittsburg  —  I  found 


him  there  ;  we  did  not  meet  at  "  the  house  near  the 
river,"  but  on  his  headquarters  steamer. 

I  mention  these  points  only  to  show  the  tendency 
of  the  statement  to  error,  and  I  aver  that  no  such  con- 
versation as  is  described  ever  occurred,  and  that  the 
contingency  of  a  retreat  was  not  brought  forward  by 
General  Grant  or  by  me. 

My  attention  has  within  a  few  days  been  called  to 
the  fact  that  an  article,  in  a  recent  number  of  The 
Century,  has  given  fresh  circulation  to  the  story,  and 
has  combined  the  official  and  the  original  phraseology 
of  it.  I  have  regarded  it  as  a  trivial  question,  of  little 
moment  to  either  General  Grant  or  myself;  but  per- 
haps the  value  attached  to  it  by  others  makes  it  proper 
for  me  to  give  it  an  attention  which  I  have  not  here- 
tofore chosen  to  bestow  upon  it. 

Airdrie,  July  10,  1885.  £>.  c.  Buell. 

General    Heintzelman   in   the    Peninsula   Campaign. 

In  The  Century  for  May  General  McClellan  has 
an  article,  "  The  Peninsular  Campaign,"  in  which 
there  are  one  or  two  misstatements  in  regard  to  the 
Third  Corps,  commanded  by  General  Heintzelman. 
Fortunately  my  father's  papers,  which  are  in  my  pos- 
session, contain  replies  to  both  allegations, —  one 
in  the  handwriting  of  General  Heintzelman's  adju- 
tant-general, and  the  other  the  rough  draft  of  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  General  L.  Thomas,  then  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  Army. 

On  page  147  General  McClellan  states  : 

"  All  the  corps  commanders  on  the  south  side  were  on 
the  26th  directed  to  be  prepared  to  send  as  many  troops  as 
they  could  spare  in  support  of  Porter  on  the  next  day.  All 
of  them  thought  the  enemy  so  strong  in  their  respective 
fronts  as  to  require  all  their  force  to  hold  their  positions." 

Upon  the  demand  for  troops  General  Heintzelman 
replied  as  follows  : 

Headquarters  3D  Corps,  4  p.  m.,  June  26,  1862. 
General  Marcy,  Chief  of  Staff:  I  think  I  can  hold 
the  intrenchments  with  four  brigades  for  twenty-four 
hours;  that  would  leave  two  (2)  brigades  available  for 
service  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  but  the  men  are  so 
tired  and  worn  out  that  I  fear  they  would  not  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  fight  after  making  a  march  of  any  distance.  .  .  . 
S.  P.  Heintzelman,  Brigadier-General. 

This  is  far  from  being  a  statement  that  all  his  forces 
were  required  to  hold  his  own  lines. 

Then,  on  page  148,  General  McClellan  says  : 

"  Meanwhile,  through  a  misunderstanding  of  his  or- 
ders and  being  convinced  that  the  troops  of  Sumner  and 
Franklin  at  Savage's  Station  were  ample  for  the  purpose 
in  view,  Heintzelman  withdrew  his  troops  during  the 
afternoon,  crossed  the  swamp  at  Brackett's  Ford,  and 
reached  the  Charles  City  road  with  the  rear  of  his  col- 
umn at  10  P.  M." 

When  the  same  statement  was  first  made  in  1863 
General  Heintzelman  wrote  the  following  letter  : 

Headquarters  Defences  of  Washington, 
April  n,  1863. 
General  L.  Thomas,  Adjutant-General,  U.  S. 
A.,  Washington. 
General:    I  find  in  the  "New  York  Tribune"  of 
the  8th  of  April  a  "  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Operations 
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of  the   Army  of  the   Potomac,  since  June   25,    1862," 
made  by  General  G.  B.  McClellan,    .    .    . 

In  a  paragraph  commencing  "On  the  28th  Porter's 
corps  was  also  moved  across  the  White  Oak  Swamp," 
etc.,  is  the  following: 

"  They  were  ordered  to  hold  this  position  until  dark,  then  to 
fall  back  across  the  swamp  and  rejoin  the  rest  of  the  army. 
This  order  was  not  fully  carried  out,  nor  was  the  exact  position 
I  designated  occupied  by  the  different  divisions  concerned." 

I  was  furnished  with  a  map  marked  in  red  with  the 
positions  we  should  occupy. 

As  I  had  the  fortified  lines  thrown  up  some  time  before 
by  the  troops  in  my  command  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
knowing  where  to  go,  and  I  did  occupy  these  lines. 
General  Sumner's  were  more  indefinite  and  he  occupied 
a  position  in  advance  of  the  one  designated.  This  left 
a  space  of  half  a  mile  unoccupied,  between  his  right  and 
Franklin's  left.  In  the  morning  I  was  informed  that 
some  rebels  were  already  at  or  near  Dr.  Trent's  house, 
where  General  McClellan's  headquarters  had  been ;  I 
sent  and  found  this  to  be  the  case.  General  Franklin 
had  also  called  at  my  headquarters  and  told  me  that  the 
enemy  were  repairing  the  bridges  of  the  Chickahominy 
and  would  soon  cross  in  force.  About  1  P.  M.  I  saw  some 
of  our  troops  filing  into  the  fields  between  Dr.  Trent's 
house  and  Savage's  Station,  and  a  few  moments  later 
Generals  Franklin  and  W.  F.  Smith  came  to  me  and 
reported  the  enemy  approaching  and  urged  me  to  ride 
to  General  Sumner  and  get  him  to  fall  back  and  close 
this  gap.  I  rode  briskly  to  the  front,  and  on  the  Williams- 
burg road,  where  it  passed  between  my  two  divisions, 
met  General  Sumner's  troops  falling  back.  He  wished 
me  to  turn  back  with  him  to  arrange  for  ulterior  opera- 
tions, but  as  my  right  flank  was  entirely  uncovered  by 
these  movements,  I  declined  until  after  I  had  seen  mv 
division  commanders  and  given  them  orders  how  to  fall 
back.  On  my  return  there  was  some  difficulty  in  finding 
General  Sumner,  and  when  found  he  informed  me  he 
had  made  his  arrangements.  I  returned  to  my  com- 
mand, and  on  the  way  found  the  ground  filled  with 
troops,  more  than  could  be  used  to  any  advantage,  and 
if  the  enemy  planted  a  few  batteries  of  artillery  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  railroad,  they  would  have  been  cut 
in  pieces. 

An  aide  to  General  McClellan  having  reported  to  me 
the  day  before  to  point  out  to  me  a  road  across  the  White 
Oak  Swamp,  opening  from  the  left  flank  of  my  position 
of  the  fortified  lines,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  retreat  by  that 
road,  and  left  at  3  P.  M.  General  Smith,  of  Franklin's 
corps,  having  sent  to  the  rear  all  his  batteries  earlier  in 
the  day,  1,  at  his  request,  let  him  have  two  of  mine  (Os- 
born's  and  BramhaH's),  and  they  did  good  service  that 
afternoon  in  checking  and  defeating  the  rebel  attack. 

My  remaining  would  have  been  no  aid  to  General 
Sumner,  as  he  already  had  more  troops  than  he  could 
defile  through  the  narrow  road  in  his  rear,  and  the  road 
I  took  covered  his  left  flank. 

Before  dark  the  advance  of  my  corps  was  across  the 
swamp,  and  by  10  P.  M.  the  rear  was  over,  with  but  little 
molestation  from  the  enemy.  I  immediately  sought 
General  McClellan,  and  reported  to  him  what  I  had 
done,  and  this  is  the  first  intimation  I  have  had  tha  my 
conduct  was  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

To  hold  my  position  till  dark,  by  which  time  I  was  to 
receive  orders,  would  have  been  impossible.  After  Gen- 
erals Franklin  and  Sumner  had  fallen  back,  my  right 
flank  and  rear  were  uncovered,  and  by  a  road  which 
passed  entirely  in  my  rear;  and  beyond  my  right  flank 
my  only  line  of  retreat  would  have'  been  cut  off,  and  I 
would  have  lost  my  entire  corps.  I  did  not  know  where 
General  McClellan  was,  and  it  was  therefore  impossible 
to  report  to  him  for  orders. 

When  General  Birney  reached  Fisher's  Ford,  the 
enemy  were  there,  but  not  in  force  ;  they  soon  arrived  in 
force,  and  he  had  to  take  another  road  more  to  our  left. 
Had  we  been  a  little  later  they  would  have  been  in  pos- 
session, and  our  retreat  by  this  road  cut  off. 

S.  P.  Heintzelman. 

I  trust  that  you  will  be  able  to  find  space  for  these 
letters. 


Washington,  D.  C. 


Alary  L.  Heintzelman. 


National  Memorials  of  the  Civil  War. 

VIEWS   OF   GENERAL  GRANT  AND    SENATOR    SUMNER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Century  Magazine. 

Sir  :  In  General  Badeau's  article  on  General  Grant, 
published  in  your  current  (May,  18S5)  number,  page 
160,  occurs  the  following  passage  : 

"  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  I  was  present  when  a 
Committee  of  Congress,  headed  by  Charles  Sumner, 
waited  on  him  [General  Grant]  to  propose  that  a  pic- 
ture should  be  painted  of  the  surrender  of  Lee,  to  be 
placed  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol.  But  he  told  them 
he  should  never  consent,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  to 
any  picture  being  placed  in  the  Capitol  to  commemorate 
a  victory  in  which  our  own  countrymen  were  the  losers." 

Will  you  allow  me  to  submit  the  reasons  why  I  think 
General  Badeau  is  mistaken  in  affirming  that  Charles 
Sumner  headed  the  committee  which  called  on  General 
Grant  for  the  purpose  specified  ?  I  thought  it  was 
generally  known  that  Mr.  Sumner  stood  almost  alone 
in  our  Congressional  annals,  among  statesmen  iden- 
tified with  the  Union  side  in  the  Civil  War,  as  advo- 
cating the  policy  of  not  allowing  victories  of  fellow- 
citizens  over  each  other  to  be  perpetuated  by  national 
memorials,  but  as  the  statement  referred  to  seems  to 
have  passed  unchallenged  by  the  press,  I  think  it  now 
incumbent  on  me  to  give  the  evidence  as  to  Mr.  Sum- 
ner's position  on  this  question,  drawn  entirely  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

As  early  as  May,  1862,  the  question  arose  upon  a  dis- 
patch of  General  McClellan,  where,  after  announcing 
the  capture  of  Williamsburg,  he  inquired  whether  he 
was  authorized  to  follow  the  example  of  other  gener- 
als and  direct  the  names  of  battles  to  be  placed  on  the 
colors  of  regiments.  This  being  communicated  to  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Sumner,  May  8,  1862,  moved  the  follow- 
ing resolution :  Resolved,  That  in  the  efforts  now 
making  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  peace  throughout  the  country,  it  is  inexpe- 
dient that  the  names  of  victories  obtained  over  our  fel- 
low-citizens should  be  placed  on  the  regimental  colors 
of  the  United  States. 

February  27,  1865,  more  than  a  month  before  the 
surrender  of  Lee,  the  Senate  having  under  considera- 
tion an  appropriation  for  a  picture  in  the  National 
Capitol,  Mr.  Sumner  moved  as  an  amendment,  "That 
in  the  National  Capitol,  dedicated  to  the  National  Un- 
ion, there  shall  be  no  picture  of  a  victory  in  battle  with 
our  fellow-citizens. ' ' 

On  December  2,  1872,  Mr.  Sumner  introduced  in 
the  Senate  the  following  bill :  A  Bill  to  regulate  the 
Army  Register  and  the  Regimental  Colors  of  the  United 
States. 

Whereas,  The  National  Unity  and  good-will  among 
fellow-citizens  can  be  assured  only  through  oblivion 
of  past  differences,  and  it  is  contrary  to  the  usage 
of  civilized  nations  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  civil 
war.    Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate,  etc. ,  that  the  names  of 
battles  with  fellow-citizens  shall  not  be  continued  in 
the  Army  Register  or  placed  on  the  regimental  colors 
of  the  United  States. 

This  bill  was  the  cause  of  a  hasty  and  ill-considered 
resolution  of  censure  passed  by  the  Massachusetts  Leg- 
islature, which  did  much  to  embitter  the  last  years  of 
Mr.  Sumner's  life.  Happily  the  resolution  was  rescin- 
ded the  winter  before  his  death.    But  it  was  neverthe- 
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K-ss  true  that  he  suffered  for  this,  as  he  had  suffered 

for  his  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the  slave. 

1  know  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  prove  a  neg- 
ative, but  if  the  recorded  acts  and  opinions  of  a  man  ex- 
ceedingly tenacious  of  his  views  when  once  adopted 
can  prove  anything,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  shown 
that  Charles  Sumner  could  not  have  proposed  to  Gen- 
eral Grant  to  have  a  picture  of  the  Surrender  of  Lee 
placed  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  General  Badeau  may,  in  this  instance,  have 
confounded  the  action  of  Senator  Wilson  with  that  of 
Senator  Sumner.  Senator  Wilson  was  at  that  time 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
and,  as  the  Senate  proceedings  show,  held  opposite 
opinions  from  his  colleague  in  regard  to  the  policy  of 
perpetuating  the  memorials  of  civil  war.  To  find  Mr. 
Sumner  represented  as  acting  in  behalf  of  such  a  policy 
is  as  surprising  to  one  familiar  with  his  record  as  it 
would  be  to  encounter  a  statement  that  Cobden  had  ad- 
vocated the  Corn  Laws  or  Garrison  the  Slave  Trade. 

I  will  only  add  that  on  careful  investigation  it  ap- 
pears that  neither  Mr.  Sumner's  motions  nor  his  bill 
was  ever  enacted  into  written  law.  The  idea  contained 
in  them,  however,  has  become  part  of  the  unwritten 
law  of  the  Republic.  No  picture  or  other  representa- 
tion of  a  victory  in  battle  with  fellow-citizens  has 
ever  been  placed  in  the  National  Capitol,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  none  will  be.  The  names  of  the  battles  of 
the  Civil  War  were  placed  on  the  regimental  colors, 
and  in  the  Army  Register,  by  an  order  of  General  Mc- 
Clellan  in  1862.  In  1878  the  names  of  the  battles  were 
stricken  from  the  Army  Register  by  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  and  when  new  sets  of  colors  are  fur- 
nished to  the  regiments  of  the  regular  army  the  names 
of  the  battles  are  no  longer  inscribed  thereon. 

Charles   W.  Eldridge. 


General  Grant's  Premonition. 

General  Grant's  reticence  in  talking  about  him- 
self has  always  been  one  of  his  marked  characteristics. 
The  only  occasion  known  to  many  well-informed  per- 
sons when  General  Grant  was  ever  heard  to  express 
an  opinion  of  his  own  qualifications  was  at  a  dinner 
he  gave  at  the  White  House  in  March,  1874.  There 
were  but  few  guests,  among  them  Roscoe  Conkling, 
Simon  Cameron,  and  Senator  J.  M.  Johnston  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  last-named  gentleman  sat  next  to  General 
Grant  at  the  table.    The  talk  turned  on  the  war,  and 


while  the  others  were  discussing  it  Senator  Johnston 
turned  to  General  Grant  and  said  to  him  : 

"  Mr.  President,  will  you  permit  me  to  ask  you  a 
question  which  has  always  been  of  great  interest  to  me  ? 
Did  you,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  have  any  premoni- 
tion that  you  were  to  be  the  man  of  the  struggle?  " 

"  I  had  not  the  least  idea  of  it,"  replied  General 
Grant.  "  I  saw  a  lot  of  very  ordinary  fellows  pitch- 
ing in  and  getting  commissions.  I  knew  I  could  do  as 
well  and  better  than  they  could,  so  I  applied  for  a 
commission  and  got  it." 

"  Then,"  asked  Senator  Johnston,  "  when  did  you 
know  that  you  were  the  man  of  destiny  ?  " 

General  Grant  looked  straight  ahead  of  him,  with  an 
expression  on  his  inscrutable  face  that  Senator  Johns- 
ton had  never  seen  there  before. 

"  After  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,"  he  said,  after  a  pause. 
"  WhenVicksburg  capitulated,  I  knew  then  that  I  was  to 
be  the  manof  the  war;  that  Ishould  command  the  armies 
of  the  United  States  and  bring  the  war  to  a  close." 

"  But,"  said  Senator  Johnston,  "  you  had  had  great 
and  notable  successes  before  the  days  of  Vicksburg. 
You  had  fought  Shiloh  and  captured  Fort  Donelson." 

"That  is  true,"  responded  General  Grant;  "but 
while  they  gave  me  confidence  in  myself,  I  could  not  see 
what  was  before  me  until  Vicksburg  fell.  Then  I  saw 
it  as  plainly  as  I  now  do.  I  knew  I  should  be  com- 
mander in  chief  and  end  the  war." 

At  the  same  White  House  dinner  Simon  Cameron 
described  the  scene  when  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston 
resigned  his  commission  in  the  United  States  army. 
Mr.  Cameron  said  he  was  sitting  one  morning  in  his 
room  at  the  War  Department,  he  being  Secretary 
of  War,  when  General  Johnston  entered,  deeply  agi- 
tated, and  carrying  in  his  hand  a  paper,  which  Sec- 
retary Cameron  suspected  was  General  Johnston's 
resignation.  He  handed  it  to  the  secretary  without 
saying  a  word.  The  secretary  glanced  at  it,  saw  what 
it  was,  and  said  : 

"  I  regret  to  see  this,  General;  I  understand  what  it 
means.  You  are  going  South.  This  is  not  what  you 
should  do." 

General  Johnston  replied  under  great  emotion  : 

"  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  resign,  and  I  ask  that  my 
resignation  be  accepted  at  once." 

"  It  shall  be,"  said  the  secretary;  "  but  you  are  mis- 
taken as  to  your  duty." 

General  Johnston  bowed  and  said  : 

"  I  think  it  my  duty,"  and,  without  another  word, 
the  two  men  bowed  low  to  each  other  and  General 
Johnston  hurried  from  the  room. 


M.  E.  Seawell. 


BIGOTRY. 

Each  morn  the  tire-maids  come    to  robe  their  queen, 
Who  rises  feeble,  tottering,  faded,  gray. 

Her  dress  must  be  of  silver  blent  with  green; 

At  the  least  change  her  court  would  shriek  dismay. 

Each  noon  the  wrinkled  nobles,  one  by  one, 

Group  round  her  throne  and  low  obeisance  give. 

Then  all,  in  melancholy  unison, 
Advise  her  by  antique  prerogative. 
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ON  Christmas  Eve,  1883,  General  Grant 
seemed  to  himself  and  to  the  world  a 
healthy  and  prosperous  man.  He  was  sixty- 
one  years  of  age,  full  of  mental  vigor,  and 
physically  as  strong,  if  not  as  active,  as  he 
had  ever  been.  He  was  engaged  in  business 
that  brought  him  in  an  ample  income,  and  he 
told  his  intimate  friends  that  he  was  worth  a 
million  of  dollars.  He  passed  that  evening  at 
the  house  of  an  acquaintance  and  went  home 
in  a  cab  about  midnight.  As  he  alighted  he 
turned  to  hand  the  driver  a  fare,  and  in  doing 
this  his  foot  slipped  on  the  ice,  for  the  weather 
was  cold  and  wet,  and  the  rain  froze  on  the 
pavement.  He  fell  to  the  ground  and  was 
unable  to  rise.  The  driver  got  down  from  the 
box  to  assist  him,  but  the  General  was  suffering 
acutely,  and  the  man  was  obliged  to  call  for 
help  from  within  doors.  A  servant  came  out, 
and  General  Grant  was  carried  up  the  steps 
into  his  house,  which  he  was  never  to  leave 
again  a  well  man. 

The  family  at  the  time  consisted  only  of 
Mrs.  Grant  and  a  young  niece,  with  the  ser- 
vants. Mrs.  Grant  was  naturally  very  much 
alarmed,  but  the  General  declared  that  the 
injury  was  not  serious,  and  although  he  was 
almost  senseless  from  pain  he  refused  to  allow 
a  medical  man  to  be  summoned.  In  the  morn- 
ing his  son  Ulysses,  who  lived  near,  was 
brought,  and  he  at  once  sent  for  Dr.  Fordyce 
Barker,  the  family  physician,  who  pronounced 
the  case  one  that  required  surgical  treatment, 
and  called  in  Dr.  Lewis  A.  Stimson.  The 
injury  was  thought  to  be  the  rupture  of  a 
muscle  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  and 
although  after  the  first  few  days  the  suffering 
was  less,  any  quick  or  sudden  movement 
of  the  limb  was  so  painful  that  the  General 
was  unable  to  move  in  his  bed  without  assist- 
ance ;  he  did  not  leave  it  for  weeks.  A  few 
days  after  the  fall  he  suffered  an  attack  of 
pleurisy,  which  also  at  first  occasioned  excruci- 
ating pain,  but  was  not  absolutely  dangerous. 

The  effects  of  this  accident  detained  Gen- 
eral Grant  in  the  house  many  weeks,  but  after 
a  while  he  was  able  to  hobble  about  on 
crutches,  and  in  March  he  went,  by  the  advice 
of  his  physicians,  to  Washington  and  Fortress 
Monroe.  By  this  time  his  general  health  was 
greatly  improved,  but  the  weakness  in  his  leg 
and  hip  continued,  and  the  unusual  confine- 
ment somewhat  affected  his  spirits,  though 
not  his  temper  or  his  intellect.  He  was  the 
most  patient  of  sufferers,  the  most  equable  of 


prisoners.  Hosts  of  friends  among  the  most 
distinguished  people  of  the  country  gathered 
around  him  wherever  he  went,  and  their  so- 
ciety, always  one  of  his  greatest  delights,  now 
cheered  the  tedium  and  allayed  the  suffering 
of  the  invalid.  In  April  he  returned  to  New 
York  and  was  able  to  drive  his  own  horse  and 
to  attend  army  reunions.  He  went,  however, 
to  no  private  entertainments.  His  affairs 
seemed  still  very  prosperous,  and  he  hoped 
soon  to  recover  entirely  from  the  effects  of 
his  fall. 

I  had  been  absent  from  the  country  during 
the  winter,  but  returned  late  in  April,  and  at 
once  saw  much  of  my  old  chief.  I  found  him 
cheerful  and  uncomplaining,  going  to  his  of- 
fice daily  on  business,  interested  in  politics 
and  affairs.  The  Presidential  election  was 
approaching,  and  although  he  never  spoke  of 
such  a  possibility,  many  of  his  political  friends 
thought  the  prospect  of  his  nomination  very 
bright.  Every  day  revealed  apparently  irre- 
concilable differences  among  the  adherents  of 
other  candidates,  and  the  party  and  the  coun- 
try, not  a  few  believed,  were  turning  again  to 
him  who  had  twice  been  the  head  of  the 
State.  He,  however,  responded  to  no  such 
intimations,  and  never  said  even  to  his  family 
that  he  desired  or  expected  a  return  to  public 
station.  Any  expression  that  ever  fell  from 
him  on  the  subject  was  to  repress  or  repel  the 
suggestion.  He  was  resting  from  national 
cares,  and  in  the  unwonted  enjoyment  of  a 
privatecompetence.  He  told  me  that  in  Decem- 
ber for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  a  bank 
account  from  which  he  could  draw  as  freely 
as  he  desired.  He  was  generous  in  gifts  to  his 
children,  but  never  luxurious  in  his  personal 
habits.  He  had  only  two  expenses  of  his  own, — 
his  horses  and  his  cigars. 

When  General  Grant  returned  from  Europe 
in  1879  his  entire  fortune  amounted  to  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  income  of 
this  sum  just  paid  his  expenses  at  the  hotel 
where  he  and  Mrs.  Grant  occupied  two  rooms. 
He  kept  no  carriage.  Finding  that  he  could 
not  live  in  New  York  suitably  to  his  position, 
he  began  to  consider  what  other  residence  he 
should  select  or  what  means  of  support.  His 
son  Ulysses  was  engaged  in  the  banking 
business  with  Ferdinand  Ward  and  James  D. 
Fish,  and  supposed  he  had  accumulated  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  He  offered  to  re- 
ceive his  father  as  a  partner  in  his  profits. 
General  Grant  would  not  consent  to  this,  but 
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proposed  to  invest  his  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars in  the  business  and  become  an  actual 
partner.  Ward  and  Fish  concurred,  and  in 
1880  General  Grant  was  admitted  as  a  special 
partner  in  the  firm  of  "  Grant  and  Ward." 

He  was  never,  however,  actively  engaged 
in  its  affairs.  His  name  was  used  and  he  gave 
his  money,  but  others  did  the  business.  Ward 
in  reality  acted  for  the  firm,  made  the  invest- 
ments, drew  the  cheques,  received  the  de- 
posits, and  disposed  of  them.  General  Grant 
was  assured  that  the  investments  were  prop- 
er, and,  utterly  unaccustomed  as  he  was 
to  business,  he  inquired  little  further.  Once 
or  twice  he  thought  he  had  reason  to  say 
that  the  firm  must  have  no  dealings  in  Gov- 
ernment contracts,  and  he  said  so  promptly. 
He  declared  that  his  position  as  ex-Presi- 
dent made  it  improper  and  impossible  for 
a  firm  of  which  he  was  a  member  to  have 
such  dealings ;  and  Ward  assured  him  that 
there  were  none.  The  apparent  returns  from 
the  business  were  enormous,  but  General 
Grant  knew  that  scores  of  bankers  and  bro- 
kers around  him  had  made  as  rapid  for- 
tunes as  he,  and  was  not  surprised.  He  put 
all  his  available  capital  into  the  bank,  and 
many  of  his  friends  and  relatives  invested  or 
deposited  with  it.  One  of  his  sons  was  a 
partner,  another  had  become  an  agent  of  the 
firm,  and  their  father  had  all  confidence  in 
their  integrity  and  capacity. 

But  suddenly  out  of  the  clear  sky  came  the 
thunderbolt.  On  Tuesday  morning,  the  6th 
of  May,  1884,  General  Grant  went  from  his 
house  in  Sixty-sixth  street,  supposing  himself 
a  millionaire.  When  he  arrived  at  his  place 
of  business  in  Wall  street  he  found  he  was 
ruined.  As  he  entered  his  office  he  was 
met  by  his  son  Ulysses,  who  said  at  once : 
"  Father,  you  had  better  go  home.  The 
bank  has  failed";  but  the  General  went  in 
and  waited  awhile.  I  happened  to  visit  him 
that  day  about  noon,  and  found  him  alone. 
After  a  moment  he  said  to  me  gravely  enough, 
but  calmly  :  "  We  are  all  ruined  here."  I  was 
astounded  at  the  news,  and  he  continued : 
"  The  bank  has  failed.  Mr.  Ward  cannot  be 
found.  The  securities  are  locked  up  in  the 
safe,  and  he  has  the  key.  No  one  knows 
where  he  is." 

He  could  not  at  that  time  have  known  the 
event  more  than  half  an  hour.  In  a  few 
moments  he  got  into  a  carriage  and  was 
driven  home.  He  never  returned  to  Wall 
street. 

The  world  knows  that  he  gave  up  all  that 
was  his.  The  story  of  the  debt  to  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt  into  which  he  was  inveigled  is  pitiful. 
Ferdinand  Ward  had  come  to  him  on  Sunday 
the   4th   of   May  and  represented  that   the 


Marine  Bank,  where  Grant  and  Ward  had 
large  deposits,  was  in  danger,  but  that 
speedy  assistance  would  enable  it  to  over- 
come the  difficulty.  The  assistance,  however, 
muk  be  immediate  if  they  would  save  them- 
selves. He  urged  General  Grant  to  obtain  at 
once  a  loan  of  $150,000  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  Sunday  though  it  was,  the  old 
warrior  sallied  out  at  the  instance  of  the 
partner,  who  knew  at  that  moment  that 
all  the  fortunes  of  General  Grant  had  been 
lost  through  his  means.  He  went  first  to 
Mr.  Victor  Newcomb,  who  was  not  at  home, 
and  then  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Vanderbilt,  who 
at  once  agreed  to  let  General  Grant  have 
his  cheque  for  $150,000  without  security. 
He  said  that  he  had  never  done  such  a  thing 
before,  but  he  would  do  it  for  General  Grant. 
The  General  expected  to  return  the  money 
immediately  ;  he  wanted  it  only  to  enable  the 
Marine  Bank  to  find  time  to  collect  its  loans. 
Ward  had  assured  him,  and  he  repeated  to 
Mr.  Vanderbilt,  that  there  were  securities  for 
more  than  a  million  of  dollars  in  the  vaults  of 
Grant  and  Ward. 

The  first  thing  General  Grant  did  when  the 
failure  was  known  was  to  make  over  all  his 
individual  property  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt.  In  this 
act  Mrs.  Grant  afterwards  joined,  waiving  her 
right  of  dower.  The  house  in  which  they  lived 
belonged  to  Mrs.  Grant.  Three  years  before  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  had  been  subscribed 
to  purchase  her  a  home,  and  the  building  in 
Sixty-sixth  street  was  selected  ;  but  there  was 
a  mortgage  on  the  property  which  the  holders 
refused  to  cancel.  It  was  a  good  investment, 
and  they  preferred  to  retain  it.  The  price  of 
the  house  was  $98,000,  and  the  mortgage  was 
for  $50,000 ;  so  $48,000  only  was  paid,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  sum  subscribed  was  de- 
posited with  Grant  and  Ward,  to  be  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  bonds.  Ward,  as  the  ac- 
tive member  of  the  firm,  was  commissioned  to 
make  the  purchase.  He  reported  having  done 
so,  received  the  money,  and  the  interest  was 
regularly  paid.  But  after  the  failure  it  was 
discovered  that  the  purchase  had  never  been 
made.  There  was  therefore  a  mortgage  on 
the  property  which  could  not  be  redeemed. 
The  library  and  the  rare  contents  of  the  house 
were,  however,  made  over  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt. 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  Trust  Fund 
of  $250,000  raised  for  General  Grant,  the 
interest  of  which  was  devoted  to  his  bene- 
fit, had  been  invested  in  the  bonds  of  a 
company  which  at  this  juncture  suspended 
payment.  The  fund  was  guaranteed  by  the 
E.  D.  Morgan  estate,  but  from  some  tech- 
nicality of  the  law  the  guarantors  could  not 
pay  the  deficient  interest  until  the  com- 
pany had  been  six  months  in  default ;    this 
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resource  therefore  failed  entirely  for  the  time. 
The  last  payment  had  been  deposited  with 
Grant  and  Ward,  and  of  course  was  lost. 

General  Grant  was  as  brave,  however,  as 
under  all  circumstances,  and  though  regretting 
the  loss  of  fortune  for  himself  and  his  sons,  as 
well  as  for  those  who  had  suffered  through 
their  means,  he  was  as  yet  free  from  any 
acute  humiliation.  He  himself  was  ruined ; 
one  son  was  a  partner  in  the  wreck  and  the 
liabilities ;  another,  the  agent  of  the  firm,  was 
bankrupt  for  half  a  million ;  his  youngest  son 
on  the  3d  of  May  had  deposited  all  his 
means,  about  $80,000,  in  the  bank  of  his 
father  and  brother,  and  the  bank  suspended 
payment  on  the  6th  ;  his  daughter  had  made 
a  little  investment  of  $12,000  with  the  firm  ; 
one  sister  had  put  in  $5,000,  another  $25,000; 
a  nephew  had  invested  a  few  thousands,  the 
savings  of  a  clerkship  ;  and  other  personal 
friends  invested  more  largely.  It  was  pain- 
ful and  mortifying  that  all  these  should  lose 
in  this  way,  but  still  there  was  no  thought 
of  personal  disgrace. 

But  after  a  day  or  two  came  out  the  shame- 
ful story  of  craft  and  guile  in  all  its  horrible 
proportions,  and  it  was  seen  that  his  honored 
name  had  been  used  to  entice  and  decoy 
hosts  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  to  their 
own  injury  and  General  Grant's  discredit. 
Imputations  were  even  cast  on  the  fame  that 
belonged  to  the  country  ;  and  this  blow  was 
the  most  terrible  that  General  Grant  ever  en- 
dured. The  shock  of  battle  was  less  tremen- 
dous, the  mortal  agony  was  less  acute. 

There  seemed,  too,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  be  nothing  to  do,  nothing  to  say.  He  was 
indeed  through  life  always  able  to  remain 
silent,  but  the  task  was  harder  now  than  amid 
the  abuse  directed  against  him  during  the  war, 
or  the  detraction  and  calumnies  of  political 
campaigns.  His  own  fair  fame,  his  honor 
as  a  man,  the  honor  of  his  children, —  all  were 
assailed  ;  all  discussed,  doubted,  defiled  by  the 
tongues  of  a  careless  and  censorious  world. 
The  glory  which  had  been  likened  to  that  of 
Washington  was  obscured.  He  never  spoke 
of  this  even  to  those  closest  and  dearest,  but 
none  the  less  they  knew  that  the  wound  was 
eating  into  his  soul.  This  sorrow  was  a  cancer 
indeed. 

After  a  time  the  clouds  were  lifted  a  little, 
and  the  world  seemed  satisfied,  at  least  in 
part,  that  his  honor  was  untarnished.  He 
breathed  freer  now ;  but  still  the  accusations 
were  hurled  against  his  children  ;  and  for  him, 
for  whom  the  family  relations  were  absolutely 
the  profoundest  and  most  intimate  of  his  na- 
ture, this  was  anguish  intolerable. 

His  bodily  health  was  soon  affected,  though 
not  yet  conspicuously.    He  did  not  grow  openly 


worse,  but  he  ceased  to  grow  better.  His 
lameness  did  not  mend.  His  strength  did  not 
increase.  He  was  not  morose,  but  hardly  so 
cheerful  as  was  his  wont,  although  too  brave  to 
be  willing  to  seem  cast  down.  But  he  was  in- 
dignant to  the  core  at  those  who  had  injured 
him  and  his  fame  and  his  sons. 

At  first  he  was  distressed  even  for  money 
for  household  expenses.  Eighty  dollars  in  his 
pocket-book  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  dol- 
lars in  cash  belonging  to  Mrs.  Grant  were  all 
he  had  to  live  on.  If  two  friends,  one  a  man 
he  had  never  seen  and  the  other  a  foreigner, 
had  not  come  to  his  relief,  General  Grant 
must  have  suffered  actual  want  for  a  while. 
The  very  cheques  paid  out  to  tradesmen  a  few 
days  before  the  failure  were  dishonored.  He 
was  penniless  in  the  house  that  was  crowded 
with  his  trophies. 

But,  four  days  after  the  6th  of  May  an  un- 
known countryman,  Mr.  Charles  Wood,  of 
Lansingburg,  New  York,  wrote  to  General 
Grant  and  offered  to  lend  him  $1000  on  his 
note  for  twelve  months,  without  interest,  with 
the  option  of  renewal  at  the  same  rate.  He 
inclosed  a  cheque  for  $500,  "on  account,"  he 
said,  "  of  my  share  for  services  ending  April, 
1865,"  and  General  Grant  gratefully  accepted 
the  offer. 

About  the  same  time  Mr.  Romero,  the 
Mexican  minister,  who  had  been  a  valued 
friend  from  the  period  when  the  French  were 
driven  from  Mexico,  came  on  from  Washing- 
ton, and  insisted  on  lending  him  $1000.  At 
first  the  General  declined  the  offer,  but  Mr. 
Romero  suddenly  quitted  the  room,  leaving 
his  cheque  for  $1000  on  the  table.  But  for 
these  succors  the  man  who  had  dined  with 
half  the  kings  of  the  earth  would  have  wanted 
money  to  buy  bread  for  himself  and  his  chil- 
dren. 

For  it  was  not  only  himself  and  Mrs. 
Grant  who  were  to  be  supported,  but  two 
of  his  sons  and  their  families.  Ulysses  went 
to  live  with  his  father-in-law,  the  Hon.  J.  B. 
Chaffee,  who  was  a  man  of  means ;  but  Gen- 
eral Grant  must  maintain  the  others,  for,  until 
released  by  their  creditors,  they  could  not 
even  go  into  business.  Mrs.  Grant,  however, 
owned  two  little  houses  in  Washington,  and 
she  wrote  at  once  to  Mr.  W.  McLean,  of 
Cincinnati,  who  she  knew  was  buying  prop- 
erty at  the  capital.  Mr.  McLean  was  a  stanch 
personal  friend  of  General  Grant,  although  a 
political  opponent,  and  Mrs.  Grant  asked  him 
at  this  crisis  to  purchase  her  houses,  telling  him 
that  she  needed  money  for  the  absolute  living 
expenses  of  the  family.  Mr.  McLean  at  once 
directed  his  agent  to  purchase  the  houses, 
whether  they  were  needed  or  not,  and  to  pay 
the  market  price.  This  timely  act  relieved  the 
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family  from  their  immediate  anxieties.  The 
generous  loan  of  Mr.  Romero  was  repaid ; 
the  dishonored  cheques  for  household  expenses 
were  redeemed,  and  enough  was  left  to  live 
on  during  the  summer. 

As  early  as  December,  1883,  the  editors  of 
The  Century  magazine  had  inquired  of  me 
whether  General  Grant  could  not  be  induced  to 
write  about  one  or  two  of  his  battles  for  their 
series  of  papers  on  the  war,  mentioning  Shiloh 
and  the  Wilderness.  I  laid  the  matter  before 
him,  but  he  was  disinclined  to  attempt  the 
unfamiliar  task.  The  editors,  however,  re- 
newed their  solicitations.  After  the  failure  of 
Grant  and  Ward  they  addressed  me  a  letter, 
saying :  "  The  country  looks  with  so  much 
regret  and  sympathy  upon  General  Grant's 
misfortune  that  it  would  gladly  welcome  the 
announcement  and  especially  the  publication 
of  material  relating  to  him  or  by  him,  con- 
cerning a  part  of  his  honored  career  in  which 
every  one  takes  pride.  It  would  be  glad," 
they  said,  "  to  have  its  attention  diverted  from 
his  present  troubles,  and  no  doubt  such  diver- 
sion of  his  own  mind  would  be  welcome  to 
him." 

He  was  touched  by  the  tone  of  the  commu- 
nication, but  shrank  at  first  from  presenting 
himself  to  the  public  at  this  juncture,  prefer- 
ring absolute  withdrawal  and  retirement. 
When  I  conveyed  his  reply,  I  spoke  of  the 
complete  financial  ruin  that  had  overtaken 
him.  The  editors  at  once  inquired  whether  a 
pecuniary  inducement  might  not  have  weight, 
and  made  an  offer  to  him  for  two  articles  on 
any  of  his  battles  which  he  might  select.  His 
necessities  decided  him.  The  modern  Belisa- 
rius  did  not  mean  to  beg. 

In  June  he  went  to  Long  Branch  for  the 
summer,  and  soon  afterwards  sent  for  me  and 
showed  me  a  few  pages  he  had  written,  and 
called  an  article.  The  fragment  was  terse  and 
clear,  of  course,  like  almost  everything  he 
wrote,  but  too  laconic  and  compact,  I  knew, 
to  suit  the  editorial  purpose;  it  would  not 
have  filled  three  pages  of  the  magazine.  I 
urged  him  to  expand  it. 

"  But  why  write  more  ?  "  he  asked.  "  I  have 
told  the  story.   What  more  is  there  to  say  ?  " 

I  begged  him  to  go  into  detail,  to  explain 
his  purposes  and  movements,  to  describe  the 
commanders,  to  give  pictures  of  the  country ; 
and  he  seized  the  idea,  and  developed  the 
sketch  into  a  more  protracted  effort.  It  was 
copied  by  his  eldest  son,  who  carried  it  to  the 
editors,  one  of  whom  at  once  came  to  see  him, 
and  asked  him  to  still  further  extend  his  article 
by  including  topics  covered  by  him  in  the 
interview.  He  consented  again,  and  the  paper 
became  the  elaborate  one  —  elaborate  for  its 
author — which   appeared  in  The  Century 


for  February,  1885.  This  was  General  Grant's 
first  attempt  at  anything  like  literary  or  his- 
torical composition. 

He  at  once  became  interested  in  the  work. 
The  occupation  had,  indeed,  distracted  him 
from  the  contemplation  of  his  misfortunes, 
and  the  thoughts  of  his  old  companions 
and  campaigns  brought  back  pleasanter  recol- 
lections. He  agreed  to  prepare  still  another 
article.  His  first  theme  had  been  the  battle 
of  Shiloh;  the  second  was  the  Vicksburg 
Campaign  and  Siege.  If  he  had  been  too  con- 
cise at  the  start,  he  was  now  inclined  to  be  more 
than  full,  and  covered  two  hundred  pages 
of  manuscript  in  a  few  weeks.  As  soon  as  it 
became  known  that  he  had  begun  to  write, 
the  story  spread  that  he  was  preparing  his 
memoirs,  and  half  the  prominent  publishers 
in  the  country  made  him  offers.  Again  he 
sent  for  me,  and  said  he  felt  inclined  to  write 
a  book;  but  that  as  my  own  history  of  his 
campaigns  had  been  composed  with  his 
concurrence,  and  with  the  expectation  that 
it  would  take  the  place  of  all  he  would  have 
to  say  on  the  subject,  he  thought  it  right 
to  consult  me.  He  wanted  also  to  employ 
the  material  I  had  collected  and  arranged  in 
it,  and  to  use  the  work  as  authority  for  figures 
and  for  such  facts  as  his  own  memory  would 
not  supply.  Besides  this,  he  wanted  my 
assistance  in  various  ways  ;  all  of  which  was 
arranged.  In  October  I  went  to  live  at  his 
house. 

At  this  time  he  seemed  in  very  fair  health. 
He  was  crippled  and  unable  to  move  without 
crutches,  but  he  walked  out  alone,  and  he 
had  driven  me  once  or  twice  at  Long  Branch 
behind  his  own  horse.  He  gave  up  driving, 
however,  after  his  return  to  town.  But  he 
was  cheerful ;  his  children  and  grandchildren 
were  a  great  solace  to  him;  many  friends 
came  in  to  see  him  and  to  testify  their  un- 
diminished respect.  His  evenings  were  spent 
in  their  society  at  his  own  house,  for  he  never 
visited  again  ;  and  his  days  were  devoted  to 
his  literary  labor.  He  worked  often  five  and 
six,  and  sometimes  even  seven  hours  a  day, 
and  he  was  a  man  not  inclined  to  sedentary 
occupation.  The  four  papers  which  he  had 
promised  to  The  Century,  he  intended  to 
incorporate  afterwards,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, into  his  memoirs.  To  this  the  editors 
agreed.  Thus  General  Grant's  book  grew  out 
of  his  articles  for  The  Century. 

In  October  he  complained  constantly  of 
pains  in  his  throat.  He  had  suffered  during 
the  summer  from  the  same  cause,  but  paid  no 
attention  to  the  symptoms  until  towards  the 
end  of  his  stay  at  Long  Branch,  when  Dr. 
De  Costa,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  paying 
him  a  call,  examined  his  throat.    That  gentle- 
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man  urged  General  Grant  to  consult  the  most 
eminent  physicians  immediately  on  his  return 
to  New  York.  But  General  Grant  never 
nursed  himself,  and  it  was  nearly  a  month 
before  he  acted  on  this  advice.  His  pains 
finally  became  so  frequent  and  so  acute  that 
Mrs.  Grant  persuaded  him  to  see  Dr.  Fordyce 
Barker,  who  instantly  said  if  the  case  were  his 
own  or  that  of  one  of  his  family,  he  should 
consult  Dr.  J.  H.  Douglas;  and  General 
Grant  went  the  same  day  to  Dr.  Douglas. 
This  was  on  the  22d  of  October. 

When  he  returned  he  said  the  physician 
had  told  him  that  his  throat  was  affected  by  a 
complaint  with  a  cancerous  tendency.  He 
seemed  serious  but  not  alarmed,  though  it 
was  afterwards  learned  that  he  had  pressed 
Dr.  Douglas  for  close  information,  and  had 
detected  a  greater  apprehension  on  the  part 
of  the  physician  than  the  family  at  first  dis- 
covered. Still  there  was  disquietude  and  even 
alarm, —  the  terrible  word  cancer  was  itself 
almost  a  knell. 

It  was  now  November,  and  all  through  this 
month  he  went  regularly  to  the  physician's 
house,  about  two  miles  from  his  own,  taking 
the  street-car.  At  first  he  went  alone,  but 
after  a  while  he  was  persuaded  to  take  a 
man-servant  with  him.  One  or  two  of  the 
family  called  on  Dr.  Douglas  to  make  further 
inquiry,  and  the  response  awakened  further 
solicitude.  The  pains  did  not  decrease,  and 
the  extraction  of  four  teeth  greatly  aggravated 
the  nervous  condition.  He  went  to  a  den- 
tist to  have  one  tooth  taken  out,  but  his 
fortitude  was  such  that  the  operator  was 
doubtless  deceived,  and  proposed  the  extrac- 
tion of  three  others,  and  the  shock  to  the 
General's  system  was  one  from  which  he  did 
not  recover  for  weeks. 

As  the  weather  became  colder  the  disease 
was  further  aggravated  by  the  exposure  to 
which  he  was  subjected  in  the  street-car;  yet 
for  a  long  time  he  refused  to  go  by  the  carriage. 
It  required  much  urging  to  induce  him  to  take 
this  precaution,  but  he  was  finally  persuaded. 
In  December  his  pains  became  still  more  ex- 
cruciating ;  he  could  not  swallow  without 
torture,  and  his  sufferings  at  table  were  intense. 
He  was  obliged  to  use  liquid  food  and  to 
avoid  acids  altogether.  I  shall  always  recall 
his  figure  as  he  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
his  head  bowed  over  his  plate,  his  mouth  set 
grimly,  his  features  clinched  in  the  endeavor 
to  conceal  the  expression  of  pain,  especially 
from  Mrs.  Grant,  who  sat  at  the  other  end. 
He  no  longer  carved  or  helped  the  family, 
and  at  last  was  often  obliged  to  leave  before 
the  meal  was  over,  pacing  the  hall  or  the 
adjoining  library  in  his  agony. 

At  this  time  he  said  to  me  that  he  had  no 


desire  to  live  if  he  was  not  to  recover.  He 
preferred  death  at  once  to  lingering,  hopeless 
disease.  He  made  the  same  remark  to  several 
of  his  family.  For  a  while  he  seemed  to  lose, 
not  courage,  yet  a  little  of  his  hope,  almost 
of  his  grip  on  life.  He  did  not  care  to  write, 
nor  even  to  talk  ;  he  made  little  physical  ef- 
fort, and  often  sat  for  hours  propped  up  in  his 
chair,  with  his  hands  clasped,  looking  at  the 
blank  wall  before  him,  silent,  contemplating 
the  future ;  not  alarmed,  but  solemn,  at  the 
prospect  of  pain  and  disease,  and  only  death 
at  the  end.  It  was  like  a  man  gazing  into  his 
open  grave.  He  was  in  no  way  dismayed,  but 
the  sight  was  to  me  the  most  appalling  I  have 
ever  witnessed:  the  conqueror  looking  at  his  in- 
evitable conqueror;  the  stern  soldier,  to  whom 
armies  had  surrendered,  watching  the  approach 
of  that  enemy  to  whom  even  he  must  yield. 

But  the  apathy  was  not  long-lived;  the  in- 
difference to  his  book  was  soon  over.  Before 
long  he  went  to  work  with  renewed  vigor.  He 
enjoyed  his  labors  now,  and  quite  got  the  liter- 
ary fever  for  a  while.  He  liked  to  have  his  pages 
read  aloud  to  the  family  in  the  evening,  so  that 
he  might  hear  how  they  sounded  and  receive 
their  comments.  He  worked,  however,  for  the 
most  part  from  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  two  or  three  in  the  afternoon, 
and  sometimes  again  later  in  the  day.  Once  in 
a  while  General  Tower,  a  comrade  in  the  Mexi- 
can War,  came  in  and  discussed  the  chapters 
describing  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz  or  the 
march  on  Mexico.  Sometimes  Mr.  Chaffee 
listened  to  the  political  passages,  and  begged 
the  General  not  to  emasculate  them,  but  to 
say  all  he  thought  without  fear  or  favor. 

Daily  about  one  o'clock  he  was  interrupted 
by  his  grandchildren,  who  stopped  as  they 
passed  to  their  lunch,  and  looked  in  at  the 
open  door,  not  entering  till  he  saw  them  and 
summoned  them.  Their  prattle  and  kisses 
were  always  welcome,  and  made  me  think 
that  the  very  misfortune  which  brought  them 
to  his  house  had  its  compensations.  He  took 
a  positive  pleasure  in  their  society,  and  when 
at  one  time  it  was  thought  that  they  disturbed 
his  labors,  and  they  were  told  not  to  visit  him, 
he  was  distressed  at  the  omission  and  revoked 
the  order.  They  came,  indeed,  like  a  burst  of 
light  into  the  sick  man's  study,  three  of  them, 
dancing,  gamboling,  laughing  —  as  pretty  a 
brood  of  merry,  graceful  grandchildren  as  ever 
a  conqueror  claimed  for  descendants,  or 
looked  upon  to  perpetuate  his  name.  Those 
were  happy  months,  at  times,  despite  the  anx- 
iety, until  the  anxiety  became  despair.  For 
although  the  doctors  had  warned  the  family, 
there  was  yet  hope  of  arresting,  if  not  of  cur- 
ing, the  disease,  and  a  possibility  of  arresting 
it  for  years.    His  constitution  was  good;  he 
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came  of  a  long-lived  stock  ;  his  nerve  and  will 
were  what  all  the  world  knows.  So  there  was 
hope ;  not  with  so  much  foundation  as  could 
have  been  desired,  but  still  there  was  hope. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  frolic  with  the  little 
ones  on  Christmas  Day.  They  all  came  to 
dinner,  and  the  two  youngest  sat  one  on  each 
side  of  him.  He  was  comparatively  free  from 
pain  at  that  time ;  indeed,  for  a  month  or 
more  the  excruciating  tortures  came  only  at 
intervals;  and  on  this  day  he  took  his  own 
place  at  the  head  of  the  table.  The  babies 
were  allowed  to  talk  as  much  as  they  pleased, 
and  they  pleased  a  great  deal.  They  monop- 
olized the  conversation,  and  when  their  mam- 
mas endeavored  to  check  them,  the  General 
interposed  and  declared  that  this  was  their 
day.  So  they  prattled  across  their  grandpapa, 
and  made  preposterous  attempts  at  jokes  in 
their  broken  English,  at  which  everybody 
laughed,  and  no  one  more  heartily  than  the 
great  warrior,  their  progenitor.  It  was  a  de- 
licious morsel  of  sweet  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
bitter  care,  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  in  the 
gloom  of  that  sad  winter,  with  its  fears,  and 
certainties  and  sorrows. 

No  one,  indeed,  can  understand  the  character 
of  General  Grant  who  does  not  know  the 
strength  of  his  regard  for  his  children.  It  was 
like  the  passion  of  a  wild  beast  for  its  cubs, 
or  the  love  of  a  mother  for  her  sucking  child, — 
instinctive,  unreasoning,  overweening ;  yet, 
what  everyone  can  comprehend  and  appre- 
ciate, natural,  and  in  this  grim  veteran  touch- 
ing in  the  extreme.  He  not  only  thought  his 
sons  able,  wise,  and  pure ;  he  had  a  trust  in 
them  that  was  absolute  and  child-like ;  his 
affection  even  clouded  his  judgment  and 
turned  appreciation  into  admiration.  For  them 
he  would  have  sacrificed  fortune,  or  ease,  or 
even  his  fame ;  for  them  he  did  endure  criti- 
cism and  censure,  and  underwent  physical 
fatigue  and  pain.  He  rose  from  his  death- 
bed to  work  for  them,  and  when  he  thought 
he  was  dying  his  utterances  were  about  his 
"  boys."  This  feeling,  lavished  on  his  own 
children,  reached  over  to  theirs.  No  parent 
ever  enveloped  his  entire  progeny  in  a  more 
comprehensive  or  closer  regard;  none  ever 
felt  them  more  absolutely  a  part  of  himself, 
his  own  offspring,  the  issue  of  his  reins. 

By  the  last  of  the  year  the  editors  of  The 
Century  had  received  three  of  his  papers  for 
their  magazine  and  announced  all  four  articles 
for  publication.  The  announcement  of  the 
series  had  been  followed  by  a  large  increase 
in  their  sales.  The  editors,  thinking  at  least 
a  part  of  this  due  to  his  name,  sent  him  in 
December  a  cheque  for  one  thousand  dollars 
more  than  they  had  stipulated.  General 
Grant   at    first   intended  to  divide  this  sum 


between  his  two  daughters-in-law  living  in 
the  house  with  him,  as  a  Christmas  present. 
The  amount  would  have  been  very  accept- 
able to  those  ladies,  but  almost  immediately 
he  remembered  his  debt  to  Mr.  Wood,  his 
benefactor  of  the  ioth  of  May,  and  inclosed 
his  cheque  for  the  thousand  dollars  to  that 
gentleman,  stating  that  the  money  was  the 
result  of  his  first  earnings  in  literature.  Still 
later  General  Grant  received  from  the  Cen- 
tury another  thousand  dollars  in  addition 
to  the  sum  stipulated  for  the  fourth  article. 
This  cheque  was  the  last  he  ever  indorsed, 
and  the  payment,  beyond  his  expectations, 
gave  him  in  the  last  week  of  his  life  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  his  literary  efforts 
had  a  high  market  value. 

About  Christmas  the  pecuniary  troubles  be- 
came more  complicated.  There  was  a  possi- 
bility of  some  small  creditors  of  Grant  and  Ward 
attempting  to  levy  on  the  famous  swords  and 
presents  he  had  received  from  Congress  and 
the  States  and  foreign  potentates  and  cities. 
In  order  to  save  them  Mr.  Vanderbilt  pro- 
posed to  enforce  his  prior  claim.  Talk  of  this 
got  abroad  and  was  misunderstood. 

At  this  juncture  General  Sherman  was  in 
New  York,  and  of  course  visited  his  old  chief 
and  comrade.  I  went  to  call  on  him  the  next 
day,  and  he  asked  me  about  the  possibility  of 
any  annoyance  to  General  Grant  on  this  score. 
He  was  extremely  anxious,  and  declared: 
"  Grant  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  this  new 
disgrace."  He  would  share  his  own  income 
rather.  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  say  what  I 
knew,  even  to  him,  and  General  Sherman's 
talk  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Wash- 
ington excited  a  great  and  general  sympathy. 
The  result  was  that  a  number  of  General 
Grant's  friends,  with  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field  at 
their  head,  began  to  raise  a  fund  to  save  the 
hero  from  this  last  indignity.  A  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  were  to  be  subscribed  to  pay  off  the 
debt  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  who  it  was  supposed 
would  compromise  his  claim  for  that  amount. 

But  General  Grant  was  weary  of  the  re- 
peated efforts  to  aid  him.  Congress  had  failed 
to  place  him  on  the  retired  list.  A  bill  for  this 
purpose  had  indeed  passed  the  Senate  at  the 
preceding  session,  but  President  Arthur,  it  was 
known,  would  veto  it,  in  order  to  preserve  his 
consistency,  having  vetoed  another  intended 
to  restore  General  Fitz  John  Porter  to  the 
army.  He  forgot,  apparently,  that  the  cases 
were  different.  General  Grant  himself  said, 
"  I  have  not  been  court-martialed."  Mr. 
Arthur  proposed,  it  is  true,  a  pension,  but  this 
General  Grant  indignantly  declined  to  receive. 
He  disliked  to  appear  to  apply  for  public  or 
private  charity,  and  wrote  now  to  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt, informing  him  of  the  well-meant  efforts 
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in  his  behalf,  but  declaring  that  he  preferred 
not  to  avail  himself  of  them.  He  requested 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  to  exercise  his  legal  rights  and 
offer  for  sale  the  whole  of  General  Grant's 
property  in  his  hands,  including  the  presents 
and  trophies  of  peace  and  war.  He  did  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  thwart  the  intentions  of  his 
other  friends  without  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt, as  their  efforts  would  enable  him  to 
cancel  his  debt  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  but  he  pre- 


guile  of  a  monster  in  craft,  who  selected  the 
people's  hero  as  his  victim  and  his  decoy ; 
the  abandonment  of  the  property,  and  the 
surrender  —  harder  still — of  those  monu- 
ments to  his  fame  which  his  deeds  had  won ; 
surrendered,  it  is  true,  to  the  nation,  which 
will  guard  them  sacredly,  as  it  will  the  fame 
of  which  they  are  the  symbol  and  the  seal. 

All  this  wore  on  the  frame  torn  by  disease 
and  the  spirit  racked  by  imputations,  thrown 
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ferred  that  the  debt  should  be  paid  by  the  sale 
of  the  property,  not  by  a  new  subscription. 

Then  came  the  correspondence  which  has 
been  given  to  the  world  :  first  the  munifi- 
cent offer  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt  to  makeover  all 
the  property  to  Mrs.  Grant,  only  providing 
that  the  presents  should  be  held  in  trust  dur- 
ing her  life  and  that  of  the  General,  to  be 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  Government,  as 
souvenirs  of  the  glory  which  is  national ; 
then  the  letter  from  General  Grant,  accepting 
the  offer  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  disposition 
of  the  presents,  but  declining  to  receive  the 
return  of  the  property;  the  persistent  press- 
ure of  the  great  millionaire ;  the  acceptance 
of  General  Grant  under  this  pressure  ;  Mrs. 
Grant's  letter  of  an  hour  afterwards  recalling 
the  acceptance,  written,  of  course,  with  Gen- 
eral Grant's  sanction,  but  signed  by  Mrs. 
Grant  to  save  the  General  from  the  appear- 
ance of  discourtesy ;  and  the  final  abandon- 
ment of  every  particle  of  property  he  had  in 
the  world  to  satisfy  a  debt  incurred  at  the  in- 
stance and  through  the  outrageous  falsity  and 
Vol.  XXX.— q8. 


off,  it  is  true,  but  some  of  which  still  rankled, 
like  poisoned  arrows,  that  wound  though  they 
are  extracted  ;  all  this  told  on  that  body  which 
had  endured  so  many  sleepless  nights  and 
prolonged  marches,  which  had  suffered  fatigue 
and  hunger  and  watchings,  and  that  soul 
which  had  withstood  cares  and  responsibilities 
and  torturing  anxieties  such  as  have  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  no  other  man  in  our  time ;  for  no 
other  bore  on  his  single  shoulders  the  weight 
of  the  destiny  of  a  great  nation  at  the  very 
crisis  of  its  history;  no  other  stood  before  the 
enemy  and  the  country  and  the  world  as  the 
incarnation  of  the  hopes  and  fears  and  efforts 
of  a  people  waiting  to  be  saved.  These  labors, 
endured  long  before,  told  now,  and  made  him 
less  able  to  withstand  the  shocks  of  fortune 
and  of  nature,  and  he  gradually  succumbed. 

When  the  extent  of  General  Grant's  humilia- 
tion became  a  common  story,  when  it  was 
disclosed  to  the  world  that  the  house  in  which 
he  lived  was  no  longer  his  own,  that  his  books 
and  furniture  were  held  on  sufferance,  that 
he  was  stripped  even  of  the  insignia  of  his 
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chances  of  life  and  death  alone. 
But  the  gravity  of  his  manner  and 
the  dejection  of  his  nevertheless  in- 
trepid spirit  indicated  too  plainly 
that  he  felt  how  great  was  his  danger. 
In  January  he  ceased  to  visit  his 
physician.  Dr.  Douglas  now  came 
to  the  patient  daily,  and  after  a 
while  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
The  visits  of  Dr.  Barker  were  twice 
a  week.  The  physicians  had  always 
agreed  perfectly  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  malady  and  its  treatment,  and 
now  were  agreed  in  their  alarm  at  its 
progress.  In  fact  the  earlier  stages 
were  past.  The  phases  followed  each 
other  with  ominous  rapidity.  The 
pains  in  the  throat  had  become  lan- 
cinating and  sharp,  the  infiltration 
extended  further  and  further,  the 
cancer  was  eating  into  the  delicate 
and  vital  tissues,  and  the  end  seemed 
in  sight.  This  relapse  could  be  traced 
directly  to  its  cause, —  it  was  the 
fresh  revelation  of  his  misfortunes, 
the  loss  of  his  honors,  the  publicity 
of  his  humiliation  that  kindled  anew 
the  fatal  fires  of  the  disease. 

At  this  juncture  the  physicians 
determined  to  call  in  other  eminent 
men  in  their  profession.  Dr.  H.  B. 
Sands  and  Dr.  T.  M.  Markoe  were 
requested  to  make  a  minute  exam- 
ination with  the  others,  after  which 
a  general  consultation  was  held. 
The  conclusion  was  not  immediate- 
ly communicated  to  the  family,  but 
fame,  while  he  seemed  neglected  and  forgot-  enough  was  said  to  confirm  their  gravest  ap- 
ten  in  his  adversity  by  the  nation  he  had  done  prehensions,  and  no  announcement  whatever 
so  much  to  save,  then  even  his  stout  heart  was  made  either  to  the  General  or  to  Mrs. 
gave  way.  All  his  symptoms  were  aggravat-  Grant.  At  thesame  time  apiece  of  the  affected 
ed ;  his  pains  increased,  the  appalling  de-  tissue  was  submitted  to  Dr.  G.  R.  Elliott,  an 
pression  of  spirit  returned,  and  more  than  all,  expert  with  the  microscope,  who,  after  careful 
the  exhaustion  of  his  strength  —  far  greater  preparation  and  examination,  not  knowing 
than  the  disease  alone  could  at  that  stage  the  name  of  the  patient  on  whose  case  he 
have  produced  —  occasioned  the  physicians  was  to  pronounce,  declared,  as  all  the  others 
as  well  as  the  family  the  most  painful  solici-  had  done,  that  the  indications  of  the  fatal 
tude.     Dr.   Barker  and  Dr.  Douglas  had  as    disease  were  unmistakable.     The  verdict  of 
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yet  retained  the  case  exclusively  in  their  own 
hands.  They  had  never  deceived  the  family, 
but  said  from  the  beginning  that  the  disease 
was  epithelial  cancer ;  that  it  might  be  ar- 
rested, but  they  had  never  known  it  cured. 


science  was  that  a  malignant  cancer  had 
seized  on  the  system  and  was  hopelessly  rav- 
aging the  strength  and  vitality  of  the  sufferer. 
General  Grant  was  doomed.  All  that  could 
be  done  was,  not  to  stay  the  progress  of  the 


Neither  Mrs.  Grant  nor  the  General  had  been    destroyer,  but  to  alleviate  the  tortures  that 


told  so  much,  although  both  of  course  knew 
that  the  case  was  critical,  and  both  were  un- 
doubtedly anxious.  What  General  Grant  in 
his  heart  feared  or  expected  he  said  to  no 
human  being;  not  his  wife  nor  his  children 
penetrated  to  the  inner  sanctuary  where  his 
soul  contemplated  its  fate  and  balanced  the 


were  imminent.  This  apprehension  of  ap- 
proaching and  inevitable  agony  was  keener 
with  the  physicians  than  they  were  willing  to 
betray  ;  but  their  gloomy  manner  and  guarded 
words  told  in  spite  of  them  what  they  were 
anxious  to  conceal. 

Immediately  after  this  consultation  a  state- 
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ment  was  made  in  a  medical  journal,  appar- 
ently by  authority,  that  General  Grant  was 
improving,  that  the  disease  was  not  unques- 
tionably cancer,  and  that  care  and  good  fortune 
might  even  yet  bring  about  recovery.  Mrs. 
Grant  first  saw  this  statement,  and  naturally 
supposed  it  to  be  the  official  report  of  the 
consultation.  She  read  it  to  the  General,  who, 
like  herself,  was  greatly  relieved.  The  effect 
upon  his  spirits  was  immediate  and  evident. 
He  spoke  of  the  report  to  the  family  as  if  it 
was  decisive,  and  even  mentioned  it  to  the 
physicians.  But  this  publication  was  a  version 
of  what  had  been  said  long  before,  at  a  time 
when  a  peculiar  phase  of  the  complaint  gave 
ground  for  favorable  vaticinations,  and  when 
it  was  thought  wise  not  to  alarm  the  public 
mind  for  fear  of  the  reaction  upon  the  patient. 
The  delusion  was  cruel,  for  it  was  destined  to 
be  dissipated.  No  utterances  of  the  press, 
even  appearing  to  emanate  from  his  immedi- 
ate medical  attendants,  could  conceal  from 
General  Grant  for  more  than  a  day  or  two  the 
fact  that  he  was  rapidly  failing.  His  own  suf- 
ferings, his  extreme  prostration,  the  redoubled 
care  and  attention  of  his  physicians, —  all 
combined  to  disclose  to  him  the  reality. 

Immediately  after  this  publication  a  second 
announcement  was  made  in  the  newspapers, 
this  one  divulging  the  exact  truth,  which  the 
family  had  not  yet  communicated  in  its  full- 
ness to  their  most  intimate  friends,  or  hardly 


admitted  in  words  to  themselves.  How  this 
statement  became  public  was  not  discovered, 
but  it  mattered  little  now,  for  the  bitter  verity 
could  no  longer  be  withheld.  When  friends 
and  reporters  came  instantly  to  inquire,  the 
sons  admitted  the  danger  of  their  father,  as 
well  as  the  anxieties  and  distress  of  the  family. 
These  utterances  were  at  once  published,  and 
were  read  by  General  Grant.  He  doubtless 
then  for  the  first  time  became  convinced  of 
his  condition,  and  of  the  extent  of  the  solici- 
tude of  his  children.  Mrs.  Grant  also  at  this 
time  first  realized  what  were  the  fears  of  the 
family.  Her  disappointment  was  sharp,  com- 
ing after  the  elation  of  the  last  few  hours,  and 
General  Grant  himself,  it  was  evident,  felt  the 
shock  profoundly.  No  one  spoke  to  him  on 
the  subject,  nor  did  he  mention  it  to  any  one, 
but  he  acted  like  a  condemned  man.  He  had 
no  thought  before,  I  believe,  that  he  might 
not  live  years,  although  ill,  and  with  a  terrible 
shadow  hanging  over  him.  That  his  days 
were  numbered  was  an  intimation  for  which 
he  was  not  prepared. 

He  was,  I  am  sure,  unwilling  to  die  covered 
with  the  cloud  of  misfortune.  On  this  subject 
also  he  was  silent  to  every  human  being,  but 
the  thought  added  bitterness  to  his  agony.  I 
know  it,  as  well  as  if  he  had  told  me.  It  could 
not  indeed  but  be  hard  for  him  who  had  led 
the  armies  of  his  country  to  repeated  victory, 
who  had  received  more  surrenders  than  any 
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other  conqueror  in  history,  who  for  eight  years  dred  letters  and  telegrams  arrived  each  day, 

had  satin  the  chair  of  Washington,  and  whose  with  pity  and   affection  in  every  line.   The 

greatness  had  been  sealed  by  the  verdict  of  soldiers  all  over  the  country  were  conspicuous 

the   world,  to   leave    his   children  bankrupt,  in  their  manifestations  of  sympathy — South- 

their  faith  questioned,  their  name,  which  was  emers  as  well  as   Northerners.    Army  clubs 
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his,  tarnished  —  that  name  which  must  live 
forever.  The  blur  on  his  reputation,  even  with 
the  taint  of  dishonor  entirely  removed,  the 
wreck  of  his  fortune,  the  neglect  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  humiliations  of  his  poverty, — 
these  stern  images  hovered  around  his  couch 
by  night  and  day,  and  goaded  and  galled  him 
till  the  moment  when  physical  torture  crowded 
out  even  mental  pain. 

The  country  received  the  news  of  his  con- 
dition with  grief  and  consternation.  Whatever 
had  been  said  or  thought  injurious  to  him 
was  instantly  ignored,  revoked,  stamped  out 
of  mind ;  under  the  black  shadow  of  Death 
the  memory  of  his  great  services  became  vivid 
once  more,  like  writing  in  sympathetic  ink 
before  a  fire.  All  the  admiration  and  love  of 
the  days  immediately  after  the  war  returned. 
The  house  was  thronged  with  visitors,  old 
friends,  army  comrades,  former  cabinet  min- 
isters, senators,  generals,  diplomatists,  on 
errands  of  inquiry  or  commiseration.    A  hun- 


and  loyal  leagues  sent  messages  incessantly. 
Meetings  of  former  Confederates  were  held 
to  signify  their  sorrow.  The  sons  of  Robert 
E.  Lee  and  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  were 
among  the  first  to  proffer  good  wishes  to  him 
whom  their  fathers  had  fought.  Political  op- 
ponents were  as  outspoken  as  partisan  friends, 
and  the  bitterest  enemies  of  General  Grant  in 
the  daily  press  were  generous  and  constant 
in  the  expression  of  their  interest.  Rivals  in 
the  army  like  Buell  and  Rosecrans  made 
known  that  the  calamity  which  impended 
over  the  nation  was  a  sorrow  for  them,  be- 
cause they  were  Americans.  Mr.  Jefferson 
Davis  more  than  once  uttered  kind  words 
which  were  conveyed  to  the  sufferer.  The 
new  Secretary  of  War  of  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration called  in  person  ;  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  State  sent  remedies  and  good  wishes. 
The  new  President  dispatched  the  Marshal 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  from  Washington 
to  make  inquiries.    Ex-President  Hayes  and 
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ex-Secretary  Lincoln  had  called  long  before. 
State  legislatures  voted  their  commiseration ; 
the  Queen  of  England  telegraphed  her  con- 
dolences, and  little  children  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  sent  constant  messages  of  affec- 
tion and  tributes  of  flowers. 

But  no  sympathy  could  check  the  progress 

of   the  pale   rider  who   bears   his  summons 

with  impartial  footsteps  to  the  hovels  of  the 

poor   and   the   palaces   of  the   great.     The 

Vol.  XXX. — go. 


malady  made  incessant  advance.  The  terrible 
darting  pains  increased  in  intensity.  Another 
medical  attendant,  Dr.  G.  F.  Shrady,  was 
called  in  to  assist  and  relieve  Dr.  Douglas. 
The  great  fear  of  the  physicians  now  was  of 
the  horrible  cancerous  pains.  They  said  re- 
peatedly that  a  speedy  termination  of  the 
disease  was  to  be  desired.  If  pneumonia  or 
some  other  quick-ending  complaint  could 
carry  off  the  patient  in  a  week,  it  would  be 
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cause  for  gratitude.  This  sickening  apprehen- 
sion of  coming  physical  torment  aggravated 
the  expectation  of  bereavement  and  left  noth- 
ing lacking  to  the  intensity  of  the  calamity. 

Yet  it  seemed  to  me  after  the  first  shock 
that  General  Grant  still  had  not  given  up. 
His  unconquerable  nature  rebounded.  He 
looked  at  the  physicians  with  an  anxiety  that 
could  not  have  been  so  acute  unless  the  pos- 
sibility of  hope  had  been  mingled.  He  sub- 
mitted to  every  operation,  he  carefully  attended 
to  every  injunction,  and  sustained  the  long 
siege  of  disease  with  the  same  determination 
and  tenacity  he  had  displayed  in  other  sieges 
and  campaigns  with  other  enemies.  But  now 
he  was  on  the  defensive, —  it  was  the  first  time. 

Meanwhile  his  article  on  Shiloh  had  ap- 
peared in  The  Century  Magazine,  and  the 
influx  of  letters  and  criticisms  from  friends 
and  opponents  excited  his  interest  for  a  while. 
The  greeting  offered  to  his  first  contribution  to 
written  history  showed  that  the  world  stood 
ready  to  receive  his  story  from  himself,  but  even 
this  thought  could  not  arrest  the  rapid  concen- 
tration of  his  attention  on  bodily  ailings 
and  failing  powers.  The  strifes  of  battle  and 
the  contests  of  history  sounded  distant  and 
dull  to  ears  that  were  deadened  with  the  ever 
present  sense  of  pain,  and  even  the  imposing 
fabric  of  his  fame  looked  shadowy  and  un- 
substantial to  eyes  about  to  close  forever  on 
the  glories  and  honors  of  this  world. 

As  soon  as  General  Grant's  condition  became 
known  an  attempt  was  made  in  Congress  to 
revive  the  measure  for  restoring  him  to  the 
army.  Since  the  bill  which  had  already  passed 
the  Senate  and  was  actually  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  would  be  vetoed,  Senator 
Edmunds  introduced  another,  with  the  view 
of  obviating  Mr.  Arthur's  objections.  This 
was  rapidly  passed  by  the  Senate  and  sent  to 
the  other  House.  There  it  was  taken  up  by 
Mr.  Randall,  the  Democratic  leader,  who  in 
conjunction  with  General  Grant's  personal 
and  political  friends,  and  many  Democrats 
and  Southern  soldiers,  made  every  effort  to 
secure  its  success.  Most  of  the  Democrats, 
however,  opposed  it.  They  were  anxious  to 
pass  the  earlier  bill,  and  thus  force  the  Presi- 
dent either  to  reverse  his  previous  action  in 
the  Porter  case  or  to  veto  the  bill  in  favor  of 
General  Grant.  The  President  allowed  it  to 
be  known  that  he  would  not  recede  from  his 
position ;  Congress  must  pass  the  bill  that  he 
wished,  for  he  would  veto  the  other. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  15th  of  February, 
Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field,  who  had  been  incessant 
in  his  efforts  in  the  press  and  in  private  to 
secure  the  passage  of  the  bill,  came  to  Gen- 
eral Grant's  house  and  asked  for  me.  He  said 
if  a  determined  effort  were  made  by  General 


Grant's  friends,  he  thought  the  bill  might  be 
passed  the  next  day ;  and  asked  me  to  go  to 
see  whoever  I  thought  would  have  influence. 
I  told  the  General  of  the  visit.  He  was  grati- 
fied at  the  interest  of  his  friends,  but  would 
give  me  no  advice,  and  I  sallied  out  and 
spent  the  day  in  his  service.  I  found  Mr. 
Hamilton  Fish,  General  Grant's  old  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Evarts,  who  had  just  been 
elected  Senator,  and  General  Horace  Porter, 
my  former  comrade  on  General  Grant's  staff. 
All  were  willing  and  earnest;  all  wrote  letters  at 
once  to  reach  members  of  Congress  the  next 
day,  and  General  Porter  went  with  me  to  visit 
others  who  we  thought  might  help  us.  But  Mon- 
day came  and  the  bill  was  called  up  and  lost. 

General  Grant  felt  the  rebuff  acutely. 
Though  he  had  made  no  demonstration  of 
anxiety  in  advance,  those  who  saw  most  of 
him  and  had  learned  to  interpret  the  few 
and  faint  indications  he  ever  gave  of  his 
personal  preferences  and  desires,  knew  how 
eagerly  he  had  hoped,  how  cruelly  he  was 
disappointed.  He  had  indeed  looked  to  this 
bill  as  in  some  sort  a  reparation  of  the  injury 
his  reputation  had  sustained ;  as  an  official 
vindication,  an  intimation  that  the  country 
still  believed  in  him  and  regarded  his  fame,  had 
not  forgotten  his  services.  When  the  repara- 
tion was  withheld  he  suffered  proportionally. 

But  he  refused  to  reveal  his  emotion.  A  day 
or  two  before  the  decision  he  declared  that  he 
did  not  expect  the  passage  of  the  bill ;  and 
when  the  defeat  was  announced  he  made  no 
remark.  That  evening  he  played  cards  with 
his  family  and  displayed  unusual  spirit  and 
gayety ;  but  all  saw  through  the  mask.  All 
joined,  however,  in  the  deception  that  deceived 
no  one.  None  spoke  of  the  disappointment; 
anda  grim  interest  in  whist  apparently  absorbed 
the  party  that  was  heart-broken  for  him  who 
permitted  neither  wife  nor  child  to  come  be- 
neath the  cloak  that  concealed  his  wound. 
All  he  said  was  that  the  bill  had  failed  on  the 
1 6th  of  February,  the  anniversary  of  the  fall 
of  Fort  Donelson. 

The  next  day  he  was  worse,  and  in  a  week 
the  gravest  fears  seemed  near  realization.  He 
himself  appeared  conscious  of  the  approach  of 
the  end.  He  had  all  winter  been  considering 
and  discussing  the  choice  of  a\  publisher  for 
his  book,  but  had  made  no  decision.  Now  he 
came  to  a  conclusion,  and  in  the  first  week  in 
March  the  agreement  was  signed  with  his  pres- 
ent publishers,  Messrs.  C.  L.  Webster  &  Co. 

At  the  same  time  the  family  thought  they 
could  no  longer  withhold  from  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Sartoris,  the  knowledge  of  her  father's 
condition.  She  was  in  England,  and  they  had, 
of  course,  notified  her  of  his  illness,  but,  in  the 
hope  of  amelioration  or  respite,  had  deferred 
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the  announcement  of  its  critical  character. 
But  at  last  they  wrote  and  urged  her  to  hasten 
to  him.  After  his  second  relapse  they  tele- 
graphed, and  she  started  for  his  bedside. 
They  were  still  unwilling  to  inform  General 
Grant  that  she  had  been  summoned,  lest  he 
should  be  depressed  by  the  certainty  that  they 
believed  the  end  to  be  near;  they  only  told 
him  she  had  written  to  say  that  she  was  com- 
ing ;  but  the  amiable  concealment  hardly  de- 
ceived him.  Though  his  spirit  was  broken, 
his  exhaustion  extreme,  his  mind  depressed, 
and  certainly  at  this  time  weakened,  he  knew 
too  well  why  she  was  coming ;  but  he  asked 
nothing  and  said  nothing. 

The  decay  of  his  energy  was  to  me  more 
distressing  than  any  other  symptom.  For  the 
inroads  extended  beyond  physical  strength ; 
they  reached  at  last  mental  power,  and  even 
that  nerve  and  force  which  made  the  great 
character  that  the  world  has  recognized.  To 
one  who  had  studied  him  for  half  a  lifetime, 
it  was  acute  pain  to  watch  his  strength  give 
way,  the  light  of  his  intellect  flicker  and  fade, 
the  great  qualities  all  apparently  crumble. 
To  see  General  Grant  listless,  incapable  of 
effort,  indifferent  to  work,  absorbed  in  phys- 
ical needs  and  pains, —  a  sick  man  in  soul  as 
well  as  in  body, —  was  hardest  of  all. 

The  interest  of  the  country  still  followed 
him,  and,  as  the  disease  proceeded,  became 
still  more  intense.  The  physicians  now  sent  out 
daily  bulletins,  and  crowds  of  people  watched 
the  boards  where  these  were  published.  His 
friends  determined  that  still  another  effort 
should  be  made  in  Congress  to  pass  some  bill 
for  his  retirement ;  but  he  felt  little  interest  in 
the  measure  now, —  the  languor  had  reached 
his  heart. 

For  many  weeks  he  had  been  unable  to  go 
downstairs  to  his  meals,  or  to  receive  a  friend, 
and  had  spent  his  days  in  the  room  which, 
before  his  illness  became  so  acute,  he  had 
used  as  a  study.  Here  his  papers  still  re- 
mained, and  once  in  a  great  while  he  even 
yet  attempted  to  write  a  page ;  but  alas  !  it 
was  not  like  what  he  had  once  been  able  to 
write.  Sometimes  I  tried  to  catch  an  idea  and 
took  it  down  from  his  lips,  reading  it  after- 
wards to  him  to  verify  it.  But  these  oppor- 
tunities became  rarer  and  rarer;  he  had  no 
longer  strength  for  the  effort,  no  longer  inter- 
est in  his  work,  and  at  last  abandoned  all 
idea  of  being  able  to  finish  it. 

Then  his  sleeping-room  was  changed.  Mrs. 
Grant  gave  up  hers  at  the  front  of  the  house 
to  him,  and  took  that  which  he  had  occupied 
at  the  rear,  so  that  his  bedchamber  might  be 
next  to  his  sitting-room.  At  first  he  objected 
to  the  change,  but  soon  his  strength  was  so 


far  gone  that  he  recognized  the  need.  The 
two  great  chairs  in  which  for  months  he  had 
sat,  leaning  back  in  one  with  his  feet  in  the 
other,  were  taken  into  that  room,  in  which  all 
now  thought  he  would  die.  Still,  he  walked 
almost  daily  into  the  apartment  where  he  had 
spent  so  many  hours  during  the  winter. 

Meanwhile  the  efforts  to  pass  the  bill  for 
his  retirement  continued.  This  one  Mr.  Arthur 
would  sign.  It  had  passed  the  Senate,  and 
Mr.  Randall,  General  Slocum,and  other  prom- 
inent Democrats  wrote  to  General  Grant's 
family  and  friends  that  the  final  result  would 
be  favorable.  Mr.  Randall  had  greater  power 
in  the  matter  than  any  one  else,  his  party 
being  in  the  majority,  and  no  one  was  more 
earnest  than  he.  But  General  Grant  remained 
indifferent,  and  this  time  his  indifference  was 
real.  He  was  absorbed  in  his  sufferings,  and 
believed  the  bill  would  be  of  no  use  to  him 
now.  His  family,  too,  cared  little  for  success, 
save  as  it  might  soothe  or  possibly  brighten 
his  last  hours.  The  doctors  thought  it  might 
possibly  revive  his  spirits  and  prolong  his  days ; 
but  why,  some  thought,  prolong  his  sufferings  ? 

Finally,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  March, 
almost  in  the  last  moments  of  the  expiring 
Congress,  the  bill  was  taken  up  by  unanimous 
consent  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
passed  at  once  amid  great  cheering.  The 
President,  as  usual  at  the  close  of  the  session, 
was  in  a  chamber  at  the  Capitol,  waiting  to 
sign  such  bills  as  had  been  left  to  the  last 
moment,  and  must  fail  unless  they  instantly 
received  his  signature.  He  signed  the  bill.  A 
nomination  had  been  made  out  in  advance 
and  was  sent  at  once  to  the  Senate.  There 
lacked  but  a  few  moments  of  the  hour  when 
Congress  would  cease  to  exist ;  but  Senator 
Edmunds,  the  presiding  officer,  announced  a 
message  from  the  President ;  all  other  busi- 
ness was  suspended,  and  the  nomination  was 
confirmed  amid  tumultuous  applause  from  the 
galleries. 

President  Cleveland  signed  the  commis- 
sion ;  it  was  the  second  act  of  his  administra- 
tion.* The  news  was  telegraphed  to  General 
Grant  by  numerous  friends,  and  the  same  day 
the  adjutant-general  of  the  army  notified  him 
officially  of  his  appointment.  General  Grant 
wrote  the  telegram  of  acceptance  in  his  own 
hand.  He  was  again  in  the  army  which  he  had 
so  often  led  to  victory.  It  did  seem  preposter- 
ous that  any  difficulty  should  have  been  made 
about  admitting  him  to  that  army  of  which  he 
had  been  the  most  illustrious  member. 

But  the  recognition  came  too  late.  He  was 
gratified  and  cheered,  but  the  hand  of  fate 
had  fallen,  and  could  not  be  removed.  There 
was  no  revival  of  his  strength,  no  reaction 


:  The  nomination  of  the  Cabinet  was  the  first. — Editor. 
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from  his  depression,  no  cessation  of  his  pain. 
The  exhaustion  went  on. 

Nevertheless  his  restoration  to  the  army, 
though  it  could  neither  bring  back  his  health 
nor  prolong  his  days,  made  a  deeper  im- 
pression on  him  than  he  was  willing  to 
betray.  When  the  end  of  the  month  came 
this  was  apparent.  All  officers  of  the  army 
are  required  to  make  a  monthly  report  of 
their  post-office  address  to  the  adjutant- 
general.  I  do  not  remember  that  this  report 
was  ever  made  by  him  as  general-in-chief, 
after  his  headquarters  were  removed  from 
the  field ;  but  now  he  was  extremely  anxious 
to  make  it,  and  filled  out  the  form  himself, 
though  with  extreme  difficulty.  It  was  a 
question  at  the  time  whether  he  would  live 
through  the  day,  and  it  was  strange  to  read 
the  language  required  by  the  regulations  :  "My 
post-office  address  for  the  ensuing  month  will 
be  " —  3  East  Sixty-sixth  street,  New  York. 

He  was  still  more  eager  to  draw  his  pay. 
It  seemed  as  if  he  looked  upon  these  two 
circumstances  as  the  seal  of  his  return  to  the 
army.  No  young  lieutenant  expecting  his 
stipend  for  the  first  time  could  have  been 
more  anxious.  He  sent  for  his  pay-accounts 
before  the  time,  and  when  signed  they  were 
forwarded  to  the  paymaster,  so  that  on  the 
day  when  the  first  month's  pay  was  due  the 
cheque  was  handed  him.  At  first  he  insisted 
that  one  of  his  sons  should  go  at  once  to  the 
bank  to  have  the  cheque  cashed;  he  wanted 
to  handle  the  money.  But  at  this  juncture 
his  sons  were  unwilling  to  leave  the  house 
even  for  an  hour,  and  he  finally  consented  that 
Mr.  Chaffee  should  draw  the  money.  When  it 
was  handed  him  he  divided  it  among  Mrs. 
Grant  and  his  children ;  saying  it  was  all  he 
had  to  leave  them.  This  was  on  the  31st  of 
March,  when  he  was  expecting  to  die  within 
forty-eight  hours. 

During  the  month  of  March  his  daughter 
arrived,  and  although,  of  course,  her  coming 
was  a  solace,  yet  he  knew  too  well  by  this 
time  that  she  had  come  to  see  him  die.  The 
gathering  of  other  friends  also  had  signifi- 
cance. He  ceased  now  to  leave  his  room, 
except  at  rarest  intervals.  One  physician 
always  slept  in  the  house. 

His  suffering  at  last  grew  so  acute  that 
anodynes,  the  use  of  which  had  long  been 
postponed,  became  indispensable.  The  pain 
was  not  of  that  violent  character  which  had 
been  so  sorely  dreaded,  and  which  the  prog- 
ress of  the  disease  did  not  even  yet  induce ; 
it  was  rather  an  intolerable  nervousness,  as 
unlike  as  possible  the  ordinary  phlegmatic 
calm  of  General  Grant, —  a  physical  excite- 
ment and  an  excessive  sleeplessness,  com- 
bined with  a  weakness  that  was  spasmodic. 


These  sensations  were  the  cause  of  a  consum- 
ing wretchedness,  but  they  were  not  cancerous 
pains.  The  physicians  constantly  declared 
that  although  the  cancer  was  making  irresist- 
ible advance,  it  was  not  the  cancer  that 
produced  the  exhaustion  and  the  nervousness, 
which,  unless  arrested, would  bring  about  death 
very  soon.  It  was  only  too  plain  that  the 
mental,  moral  disease  was  killing  General 
Grant, —  it  was  the  blow  which  had  struck  him 
to  the  dust  and  humiliated  him  before  the 
world  from  which  he  could  not  recover.  He 
who  was  thought  so  stolid,  so  strong,  so  un- 
demonstrative, was  dying  for  a  sentiment — 
because  of  the  injury  to  his  fame,  the  asper- 
sions on  his  honor. 

This,  now,  every  one  recognized.  Every 
one  now  admitted  his  purity,  contended  for 
his  honor,  which  it  was  said  was  the  country's. 
If  the  universal  affection  and  regard  which 
were  showered  on  him  could  have  salved  his 
wounds  he  might  have  been  cured,  but  the 
recognition  and  reparation  were  in  vain.  He 
who  had  passed  unscathed  through  Shiloh  and 
the  Wilderness  was  stricken  by  a  weapon  more 
fatal  than  the  rebels  ever  wielded ;  he  who 
had  recovered  from  the  attacks  of  political 
assailants  and  resisted  the  calumnies  of  par- 
tisan campaigns  was  succumbing  under  the 
result  of  the  machinations  of  one  man. 

Still,  the  sympathy  soothed  his  mortal 
anguish  and  cast  a  gleam  of  consolation  into 
his  dying  chamber.  It  seemed  to  change  and 
soften  his  spirit.  His  indignation  at  former 
enemies  was  mollified  by  their  protestations 
of  pity;  the  bitterness  he  had  once  felt  for 
them  was  converted  into  gratitude  for  their 
compassionate  utterings.  The  very  fire  of  his 
nature  seemed  quenched  by  the  cold  shadows 
of  impending  dissolution.  Now,  also,  an  un- 
familiar tenderness  appeared,  which  had  been 
long  concealed.  The  depths  of  his  affection 
were  disclosed ;  he  was  willing  to  express 
more  of  his  intimate  feeling  than  ever  before. 
It  was  a  new  man,  a  new  Grant  in  these  mat- 
ters that  was  revealed,  as  if  the  husks  were 
torn  aside  and  the  sweet  kernel  given  to  those 
from  whom  it  had  been  so  long  withheld.  All 
who  approached  him  intimately  at  this  time 
recognized  this  uncloaking  of  certain  parts  of 
his  nature  which  hitherto  had  been  so  care- 
fully veiled. 

But  one  more  struggle,  one  more  fierce  bat- 
tle remained.  He  had  yet  to  justify  himself,  to 
say  in  person  what  he  had  never  yet  said  to  the 
world,  of  his  relations  with  "  Grant  and  Ward," 
to  tell  himself  the  story  of  the  deceit  which 
had  brought  him  low.  James  D.  Fish,  one  of 
the  partners  in  the  firm,  was  on  trial,  and  Gen- 
eral Grant's  testimony  was  desirable.  He  was 
now  so  feeble  that  it  was  almost  dangerous 
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to  subject  him  to  the  ordeal  of  an  examina- 
tion ;  but  yet  to  vindicate  his  fame,  to  allow 
him  in  his  dying  moments  to  utter  his  own  de- 
fense, it  was  worth  while  incurring  whatever 
danger.  His  sons,  especially,  were  anxious 
that  he  should  say  what  no  one  else  could 
ever  say  for  him,  and  for  them ;  and  although 
in  his  weak  condition  he  did  not  appear  to 
share  their  anxiety,  he  consented  for  their  sake 
to  make  the  effort. 

The  examination  was  held  in  his  bedcham- 
ber. The  lawyers  and  the  stenographer  and 
one  or  two  others  were  present.  The  ceremony 
of  an  oath  was  waived,  with  the  consent  of 
the  opposing  counsel,  and  the  dying  man  an- 
swered all  questions  and  told  how  he  had  been 
betrayed.  As  the  inquiry  went  on  the  old 
spirit  of  battle  revived ;  he  felt  all  the  impor- 
tance of  the  occasion,  roused  himself  for  the 
effort,  and  made  a  definite  declaration,  damn- 
ing in  its  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  one  man's 
action,  absolute  in  the  assertion  of  the  purity 
of  his  own. 

In  his  testimony  he  spared  neither  Fish  nor 
Ward ;  he  felt  that  this  was  his  last  blow,  and 
he  dealt  it  hard.  If  he  had  died  then,  as  it 
was  almost  feared  he  might,  it  would  have 
been,  not  only  like  the  old  warrior  of  story, 
standing,  but  fighting  to  the  last.  He  never 
relented  in  his  bitterness  to  these  two  men. 
The  harshest  words  I  ever  heard  him  speak 
were  his  frequent  utterances,  after  he  knew 
that  he  was  doomed,  in  regard  to  them  who 
had  been  the  cause  of  his  ruin,  and,  as  he 
doubtless  felt,  of  his  end. 

The  examination  lasted  nearly  an  hour. 
When  it  was  over  he  did  not  at  first  appear 
more  than  usually  exhausted.  He  never  showed 
immediately  the  effects  of  any  intense  physi- 
cal or  mental  strain.  Not  after  his  great  dis- 
appointment in  February  did  his  strength  or 
spirit  at  once  give  way ;  so  now  for  a  day  or 
two  he  seemed  no  weaker  than  before. 

But  in  forty-eight  hours  he  began  to  fail. 
He  recognized  himself  the  decrease  of  vital 
force,  and  believed  it  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end.  The  physicians  shared  the  belief.  Two 
now  remained  constantly  in  the  house.  Ano- 
dynes were  doubled,  to  control  the  excessive 
nervousness  and  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
the  anticipated  agonies.  One  of  his  sons  was 
in  his  room  continuously  and  the  family  were 
summoned  more  than  once  when  he  seemed 
in  mortal  peril. 

At  this  time  General  Grant  had  not  lain  in 
his  bed  for  more  than  a  few  moments  at  a  time 
in  months ;  a  sensation  of  choking  invariably 
attacked  him  in  that  position,  and  although 
the  physicians  assured  him  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  suffocation,  the  symptoms  were  so 
distressing  that  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to 


take  to  his  bed.  He  sat  in  one  great  chair, 
with  his  feet  in  another,  propped  up  by  pil- 
lows, usually  wearing  a  dressing-gown,  and  his 
legs  swathed  in  blankets. 

Very  early  in  April  I  was  obliged  to  give 
up  my  room ;  after  Mrs.  Sartoris  arrived,  there 
was  no  other  where  the  faithful  medical  at- 
tendants could  rest  in  the  intervals  of  their 
watchings.  I  still  spent  my  days  at  the  house, 
and  often  remained  for  the  night,  lying  where 
I  could,  or  snatching  sleep  in  a  chair,  with 
Mr.  Chaffee  or  other  intimate  friends. 

One  morning  General  Grant  himself  thought 
he  was  dying.  The  family  were  all  summoned. 
He  kissed  each  of  them  in  turn,  and  when 
Mrs.  Grant  asked  him  to  bless  her  he  replied  : 
"  I  bless  you.  I  bless  you  all ! "  After  this  he 
went  lower  and  nearer  death  than  ever  before. 
The  pulse  was  flickering  like  a  candle,  and 
the  physicians  said:  "  He  is  going."  But  there 
had  been  an  injection  of  brandy  prepared 
some  days  before,  for  just  such  emergencies, 
and  one  physician  whispered  to  the  other : 
"  Now  !  the  brandy."  "  Where  is  it  ?"  "  On 
the  table."  "  Shall  we  use  it  ?  Is  it  worth 
while  to  bring  him  back  to  pain  ?  "  "  Yes." 
And  Dr.  Shrady  administered  the  brandy, 
which  Dr.  Douglas  had  prepared.  It  stimu- 
lated the  nerves,  it  produced  another  pulsa- 
tion. The  throbbings  went  on,  and  General 
Grant  returned  to  the  world  he  had  almost 
quitted  forever. 

Another  morning  I  was  at  my  hotel,  having 
left  the  house  after  midnight.  At  about  four 
o'clock  I  was  wakened,  and  a  note  was 
handed  me  from  Colonel  Grant.  It  contained 
only  the  word,  "  Come."  I  knew  too  well  what 
this  must  mean,  and  hurried  to  the  house.  A 
hemorrhage  had  occurred.  This  was  one  of 
the  contingencies  that  had  always  been  fore- 
seen, and  it  was  supposed  certainly  would  be 
fatal.  Every  one  had  been  summoned.  "What 
shall  I  say  ?  "'asked  Colonel  Grant,  as  he  wrote 
the  notes.  "  It  makes  no  difference,"  said  the 
doctor;  "  all  will  be  over  before  they  get  here." 
But  General  Grant  walked  to  the  basin  and 
helped  to  wash  his  throat,  and  the  hemorrhage 
proved  favorable  instead  of  fatal.  It  was 
caused  by  the  loosening  of  a  slough  that  had 
formed  over  a  part  of  the  throat,  and  the 
slough  in  a  day  or  two  came  entirely  away, 
after  which  the  cancer  itself  was  eased,  and 
indeed  for  a  while  arrested.  The  weakness, 
for  some  cause  or  by  some  means  which  I 
have  never  been  able  to  understand,  was  to  a 
certain  extent  overcome.  The  anodynes  were 
lessened  in  quantity,  and  their  injurious  effects 
passed  away.  For  several  days  General  Grant 
seemed  to  hover  between  life  and  death,  and 
then  came  a  marvelous  change.  To  the 
amazement  of  all,  his  strength  returned  and 
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his  spirits  revived.  At  first  he  disbelieved  in 
the  amelioration.  He  had  perhaps  for  one 
moment  a  glimmer  of  hope,  but  then  the  con- 
viction overwhelmed  him  that  recovery  was 
impossible. 

At  this  crisis  he  did  not  wish  to  live.  "  The 
doctors  are  responsible  three  times,"  he 
said,  "  for  my  being  alive,  and  —  unless  they 
can  cure  me  —  I  don't  thank  them."  He  had 
no  desire  to  go  through  the  agony  again. 
For,  he  had  suffered  death;  he  had  parted 
with  his  family ;  he  had  undergone  every 
physical  pang  that  could  have  come  had  he 
died  before  the  brandy  was  administered. 

It  seemed  to  me  then  cruel  to  bring  him 
back  only  to  renew  his  torture ;  for  I  had  no 
idea,  nor  had  any  one  else,  that  he  would  live 
more  than  a  week,  if  so  long.  He  had  said 
more  than  once :  "  I  have  no  regrets,  except 
for  leaving  my  family."  But  he  was  recalled, 
and  from  that  time  the  apparent  improvement 
went  on. 

He  still,  however,  for  a  few  days  remained 
unwilling  to  live  —  in  pain;  though  always 
eager  to  be  cured.  He  was  never  afraid  to 
die.  Having  disposed  of  his  book  and  his 
affairs,  these  matters  he  considered  settled; 
just  as  in  battle,  after  giving  an  order,  he 
never  doubted,  or  wished  to  recall  it.  But  the 
fighting  spirit,  the  unconquerable  nature, 
made  him  struggle  still.  The  dejection  which 
marks  the  disease,  and  which  had  been  so 
appalling  in  January  and  February,  did  not 
return.  In  its  stead  a  new  phase  came  on. 
He  was  battling  again,  and  this  time  harder 
than  before,  for  the  enemy  was  closer.  He 
fairly  grappled  and  wrestled  now  with  Death. 
The  terrible  calm  of  the  fight  was  exactly  like 
the  determination  in  the  Wilderness  or  before 
Richmond,  where  I  once  heard  him  say  :  "  I 
feel  as  sure  of  taking  Richmond  as  I  do  of 
dying."  There  was  no  excitement,  no  hyster- 
ical grief  or  fear,  but  a  steady  effort  of  vital 
power,  an  impossibility  for  his  spirit  to  be  sub- 
dued. He  was  not  resigned ;  neither  was  he 
hopeful.  He  simply,  because  he  could  not 
help  himself,  made  every  effort  to  conquer. 
After  every  paroxysm  of  mortal  faintness  the 
indomitable  soul  revived,  and  aroused  the 
physical  part. 

I  may  not  be  thought  to  lift  too  far  the 
veil  from  a  dying  chamber  if  I  mention  one 
circumstance  which  had  for  me  a  peculiar 
interest.  During  all  of  General  Grant's  illness, 
down  to  the  hour  when  his  partial  recovery 
began,  Mrs.  Grant  never  could  bring  herself 
to  believe  that  she  was  about  to  lose  him.  A 
woman  with  many  of  those  singular  premoni- 
tions and  presentiments  that  amount  almost 
to  superstition,  but  which  yet  affect  some  of 
the  strongest  minds,  and  from  which  General 


Grant  himself  was  certainly  not  entirely  free, 
she  declared  always,  even  at  the  moment 
which  every  one  else  thought  would  prove 
the  last,  that  she  could  not  realize  the  immi- 
nence of  the  end.  Her  behavior  was  a  mys- 
tery and  a  wonder  to  those  who  knew  the 
depth  of  the  tenderness  and  the  abundance 
of  the  affection  that  she  lavished  on  her  great 
husband.  Her  calmness  and  self-control  al- 
most seemed  coldness,  only  we  knew  that  this 
was  impossible.  I  did  not  presume,  of  course, 
to  comment  on  this  apparent  stoicism,  but 
once  or  twice  she  told  me  she  could  not  de- 
spair ;  that  there  was  a  feeling  constantly  that 
this  was  not  to  be  the  last ;  and  even  when 
she  wept  at  the  gifts  and  the  words  that  were 
thought  to  be  farewells,  she  was  putting  up 
prayers  that  were  full  of  confidence,  and  after 
which  the  wonderful  and  unexpected  recuper- 
ation occurred. 

All  this  while,  the  public  interest  was  pain- 
ful. So  much  of  it  penetrated  into  that  house 
under  the  shadow  of  Death,  that  it  seemed 
to  us  within  as  if  the  whole  world  were  par- 
taking of  our  sorrow.  All  day  through  the 
half-closed  shutters  we  could  see  the  crowds 
waiting  silently  and  solemnly  for  news  of  the 
beloved  sufferer.  Every  one  who  left  the 
house  was  instantly  accosted,  not  only  by 
professional  reporters,  but  by  \  earnest  and 
often  weeping  men  and  women, 'who  had 
never  known  General  Grant  personally,  but 
shared  the  feeling  of  the  country  in  his  behalf. 

To  me  there  chanced  to  come  peculiar  in- 
dications of  this  feeling.  Known  to  be  an  in- 
mate of  the  house,  and  yet  not  so  near  as  the 
nearest  relatives,  I  could  be  approached  by 
others  on  subjects  which  they  shrank  from 
broaching  to  the  sons.  General  Grant  be- 
longed to  the  country  as  well  as  to  his  family, 
and  the  country  would  insist  on  doing  him 
every  honor  when  the  final  occasion  came. 
Many  public  men  endeavored  to  ascertain 
through  me  what  would  be  the  wishes  of  the 
family  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  great 
dead  ;  and  letters  were  sent  to  me  to  present 
at  the  fitting  time,  offering  worthy  sepulture. 
The  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
through  their  representatives,  declared  their 
desire  that  the  revered  ashes  should  rest  at 
the  Capitol  of  the  country,  and  the  general-in- 
chief  of  the  army,  the  friend  and  follower  of 
General  Grant,  sent  proffers  of  a  place  for 
him  at  the  Soldiers'  Home, —  a  fitting  name 
for  the  last  habitation  of  a  soldier.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  sent  a  messenger 
from  Washington  to  say  that  he  would  attend 
in  person  the  august  obsequies,  and  I  was  to 
communicate  in  time  the  probabilities  and 
arrangements.  All  these  sad  secrets  were  to 
me  especial  signs  of  the  universal  grief  that 
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kept  pace  with  the  still  more  sacred  sorrow 
which  1  saw  ;  but  I  was  requested  not  to  in- 
trude prematurely  upon  the  family  the  prep- 
arations for  what  seemed  then  inevitably  at 
hand,  and  I  bore  about  with  me  for  weeks 
the  knowledge,  undisclosed,  that  armies  and 
Presidents  were  waiting  to  pay  General  Grant 
those  honors  which  to  himself  would  be  for- 
ever unknown. 

On  Easter  Sunday  he  seemed  a  little  easier, 
though  there  was  still  no  hope.  I  went  into 
his  room  and  found  him  able  to  listen  and 
even  to  utter  a  few  words  without  too  much 
effort.  I  had  been  greatly  struck  by  the  uni- 
versal watching  of  a  nation,  almost  of  a  world, 
at  his  bedside,  and  especially  by  the  sympathy 
from  former  rivals  and  political  and  even  per- 
sonal adversaries ;  and  I  recounted  to  him 
instances  of  this  magnanimous  forgetfulness 
of  old-time  enmities.  When  I  told  him  of  the 
utterances  of  General  Rosecrans  and  Jeffer- 
son Davis  he  replied :  "  I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  this.  I  would  much  rather  have  their 
good-will  than  their  ill-will.  I  would  rather 
have  the  good-will  of  any  man  than  his  ill- 
will." 

On  the  3d  of  April  several  newspapers 
which  had  followed  General  Grant  with  a  per- 
sistent animosity  down  to  the  very  beginning 
of  his  illness,  recalled  in  touching  and  even 
eloquent  words  that  twenty  years  before 
he  had  captured  Richmond  on  that  day.  I 
told  this  to  my  chief,  for  I  had  been  with  him 
on  that  other  3d  of  April.  I  said  the  nation 
was  looking  on  now,  watching  his  battle  as  it 
did  then,  and  that  his  fight  with  disease  was 
as  good  a  one  as  that  he  had  made  with  the 
rebels  twenty  years  before.  "Ah,"  he  answered, 
"  twenty  years  ago  I  had  more  to  say.  I  was 
in  command  then."  "  But  even  then,"  I  re- 
plied, "  it  took  a  year  to  win  ;  perhaps  you 
may  win  still."  He  brightened  up  at  this  and 
told  the  physicians  the  story  of  General  Ingalls's 
dog.  Ingalls  was  the  chief  quartermaster  of 
the  armies  operating  against  Richmond,  and 
had  been  a  classmate  with  General  Grant  at 
West  Point ;  they  were  always  on  intimate 
terms.  He  had  a  peculiar  dog  that  often  came 
about  the  camp-fire  at  headquarters.  One  day 
during  the  long  siege  General  Grant  said, 
"  Ingalls,  do  you  mean  to  take  that  dog  into 
Richmond  ?  "  "I  think  I  shall,"  said  Ingalls ; 
"  he  belongs  to  a  long-lived  breed." 

After  this  Dr.  Shrady  sat  down  to  write  the 
bulletin  for  the  morning. 

"  What  shall  I  say,  General  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  How  shall  I  tell  them  you  are  this  morn- 
ing?" 

"  More  comfortable,"  replied  the  General. 

And  the  doctor  wrote  a  line  about  the 
physical  condition  of  his  patient,  and  read  it 


to  General  Grant,  who  approved.  I  was 
still  greatly  impressed  by  the  public  emotion, 
and  I  interrupted : 

"  General,  why  not  say  something  about 
the  sympathy  of  all  the  world,  something  to 
thank  the  people  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  exclaimed  willingly,  and  dictated 
these  words :  "lam  very  much  touched  and 
grateful  for  the  sympathy  and  interest  mani- 
fested in  me  by  my  friends,  and  by — those 
who  have  not  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
friends." 

Towards  the  last  he  stammered  and  hesi- 
tated, evidently  unwilling  at  this  moment  to 
call  any  one  an  enemy;  and  finally  made  use 
of  the  circumlocution,  "  Those  who  have  not 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  friends." 

Dr.  Shrady  wrote  out  the  bulletin,  and  read 
it  aloud,  when  the  General  added  :  "  I  desire 
the  good-will  of  all,  whether  heretofore  friends 
or  not." 

I  urged  the  Doctor  to  stop  just  there,  to 
say  nothing  about  physical  details,  but  give 
this  Easter  message  from  General  Grant  to 
the  world  in  his  own  language.  Mrs.  Grant, 
however,  wished  the  word  "  prayerful "  to 
be  used  before  sympathy,  and  General  Grant 
consented  to  the  change. 

Another  morning,  only  a  day  or  two  after 
his  improvement  began,  he  said  to  me,  evi- 
dently with  a  purpose,  that  it  was  strange  how 
undisturbed  a  man  could  be  when  so  near 
death.  He  supposed  he  had  been  as  near 
the  other  world  as  one  could  be  and  survive. 
His  feeling  had  been  at  the  time  that  every 
moment  might  be  his  last;  but  he  had  not 
suffered  one  particle  of  apprehension,  or  fear, 
or  even  discomposure.  He  evidently  wished 
me  to  know  this,  for  we  had  once  or  twice  in 
the  winter  talked  of  religious  beliefs.  "  Yet," 
he  said,  "  at  such  a  time  it  hurt  no  one  to 
have  lived  a  good  life."  He  had  been  un- 
disturbed,— he  repeated  this  emphatically, 
—  but  he  believed  any  one  would  be  more 
comfortable  at  such  a  moment  with  a  con- 
science that  could  not  reproach  him.  A  good 
life  would  certainly  contribute  to  composure 
at  the  end. 

The  9th  of  April  came,  the  anniversary  of 
Appomattox,  and  recovery  was  still  not 
assured.  One  of  the  sons  had  a  presentiment 
that  his  father  would  not  survive  that  day, 
but  it  would  have  been  hard  to  have  General 
Grant  surrender  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
greatest  victory.  Then  came  another  jubilee. 
His  birthday  was  the  27th  of  April,  and  by 
this  time  he  was  so  far  restored  as  to  be  able 
to  join  the  family  for  a  while  at  dinner.  There 
were  sixty-three  lighted  candles  on  the  table 
to  celebrate  the  sixty-three  years,  which  a 
month  before  no  one  had  hoped  would  ever 
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be  completed,  and  the  house  was  crowded 
with  flowers,  the  gifts  of  thankful  friends.  By 
the  i st  of  May  he  was  so  well  that  he  sent  for 
a  stenographer  and  began  to  dictate  matter 
for  his  book. 

His  strength, however,  was  intermittent,  and 
the  cancer  soon  began  to  make  progress  again. 
Nevertheless,  one  crisis  was  past.  A  new 
chapter  in  the  disease  was  begun.  He  was 
able  now  to  drive  out,  and  dictated,  and  some- 
times wrote,  at  intervals  during  the  month  of 
May  and  the  earlier  days  of  June.  His  in- 
terest in  his  work  seemed  keener  than  ever. 
It  doubtless  gave  him  strength  to  make  a  new 
fight  —  a  hopeless  one,  he  felt  before  long, 
so  far  as  recovery  was  concerned.  Still  there 
was  a  respite,  and  this  period,  with  his  usual 
determination,  he  employed  in  the  effort  to 
complete  his  memoirs. 

The  secret  of  this  partial  recovery  is  not  far 
to  find.  It  was  after  the  great  expression  of 
public  sympathy  that  General  Grant  began  to 
improve,  after  his  place  in  the  affections  of  the 
people  was  restored  or  resumed  that  his  whole 
nature,  moral  and  physical,  became  inspired 
and  renovated.  For  this  it  was  almost  worth 
while  to  have  suffered — to  have  the  world 
recognize  his  sensitiveness,  and  to  receive 
himself  its  appreciation  in  return.  Few  men 
indeed  have  known  in  advance  so  nearly 
the  verdict  of  posthumous  fame.  No  death- 
bed was  ever  so  illumined  by  the  light  of  uni- 
versal affection  and  admiration.  Garfield  had 
not  the  same  claims  on  his  countrymen,  and 
the  feeling  for  him  was  pity  and  indignant 
grief  rather  than  gratitude  or  lofty  enthusiasm  ; 
Lincoln  knew  nothing  of  the  shock  that  went 
round  the  world  at  his  assassination ;  Wash- 
ington lived  before  the  telegraph ;  and  no 
European  monarch  or  patriot  was  ever  so 
universally  recognized  in  his  last  moments  as 
a  savior  and  hero  as  Grant.  All  this  was 
borne  in  to  him  as  he  sat  struggling  with 
Death,  and  like  the  giant  of  old  he  re- 
ceived new  strength  from  his  contact  with 
earth.  The  consciousness  of  a  world  for 
spectators  might  indeed  nerve  any  com- 
batant, and  when  he  found  that  the  attacks 
on  his  fame  were  parried,  the  reproaches  for- 
gotten, his  very  mistakes  lost  sight  of  in  the 
halo  that  enveloped  him,  he  gathered  himself 
up  for  a  further  contest.  The  physicians, 
doubtless,  did  their  part,  and  nothing  that 
science  or  devotion  could  suggest  was  with- 
held; but  neither  science  nor  devotion  ex- 
pected or  produced  the  resurrection  and  return 
of  him  whose  very  tomb  had  been  prepared. 
It  was  the  sense  of  humiliation  that  had 
stricken  him,  and  had  more  to  do  with  his 
prostration  than  disease;  and  when  this  was 
removed,  he  rose  from  the  embrace  of  the 
Vol.  XXX.— ioo. 


King  of  Terrors,  and  flung  himself  for  a  while 
into  new  toils  and  battles,  and  though  wounded 
and  bleeding,  refused  to  die. 

On  the  9th  of  June  he  was  removed  to 
Mount  McGregor,  near  Saratoga,  where  a 
cottage  had  been  offered  him  by  its  owner, 
Mr.  Joseph  W.  Drexel.  His  strength  had  so 
far  lapsed  that  the  physicians  afterwards  de- 
clared he  could  not  have  lived  a  week  longer 
in  the  heats  and  sultriness  of  New  York. 
When  the  fatigues  of  the  journey  were  over, 
however,  and  there  was  time  for  the  fresh  and 
reviving  air  of  his  new  situation  to  affect  him, 
his  spirits  rallied,  and  he  resumed  his  literary 
labor  with  extraordinary  energy  for  a  man  in 
his  condition. 

I  was  not  with  him  at  Mount  McGregor, 
but  I  know  that  his  effort  there  must  have  been 
prodigious.  He  dictated  or  composed  more 
matter  in  the  eight  weeks  after  the  1st  of  May 
than  in  any  other  eight  weeks  of  his  life ; 
while  in  the  eight  weeks  immediately  preceding 
that  date  he  did  not  compose  as  many  pages. 
But  the  dying  General  seemed  to  summon  back 
his  receding  powers;  and  expression,  memory, 
will,  all  revived  and  returned  at  his  command. 
His  voice  failed  him,  however,  after  a  while, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  desist  from  dictation 
and  to  use  a  pencil,  not  only  in  composition, 
but  even  in  communicating  with  his  family 
and  friends.  This  was  doubtless  a  hardship 
at  the  moment,  but  was  fortunate  in  the  end 
for  his  fame ;  for  the  sentences  jotted  down 
from  time  to  time  were  preserved  exactly  as 
they  were  written,  and  many  of  them  are  sig- 
nificant. They  especially  indicate  his  recog- 
nition of  the  magnanimous  sympathy  offered 
him  by  Southerners.  This  recognition  was 
manifest  in  a  score  of  instances.  He  had  de- 
termined in  the  winter  to  dedicate  his  book  to 
the  American  Volunteers, —  in  both  armies, — 
and  now  he  repeated  and  emphasized  the  dec- 
laration. He  was  visited  at  Mount  McGregor 
by  General  Buckner,  the  Confederate  com- 
mander who  had  surrendered  to  him  at  Fort 
Donelson,  and  he  declared  to  his  former  foe : 
"  I  have  witnessed  since  my  sickness  just  what 
I  wished  to  see  ever  since  the  war  —  harmony 
and  good  feeling  between  the  sections."  To 
Dr.  Douglas  he  expressed  the  same  sentiment 
in  nearly  the  same  words :  "  I  am  thankful 
for  the  providential  extension  of  my  time,  be- 
cause it  has  enabled  me  to  see  for  myself  the 
happy  harmony  which  so  suddenly  sprung  up 
between  those  engaged  but  a  few  short  years 
ago  in  deadly  conflict."  These  utterances 
were  not  left  to  a  fading  or  faulty  memory  to 
gather  up,  but  remain  legible  in  the  hand- 
writing of  their  author.  They  form  a  fitting 
sequel  to  the  acts  of  Donelson  and  Vicksburg 
and  Appomattox.     Certainly  it    never   hap- 
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pcned  to  a  conqueror  before  to  reap  such  a 
harvest  of  appreciation  and  even  affection  from 
the  men  that  he  subdued ;  to  accomplish  in 
his  death  more  of  the  aim  of  his  life  than 
even  the  victories  of  his  life  had  achieved. 

He  saw  few  friends  at  this  time,  and  did 
little  besides  write,  and  obey  the  directions  of 
his  physicians,  or  submit  to  the  attentions  of 
his  family  and  nurses.  His  suffering,  fortu- 
nately, was  not  greater  than  that  of  a  patient 
in  any  ordinary  lingering  illness  ;  it  proceeded 
principally  from  weakness,  for  the  opiates 
always  controlled  the  excruciating  pains. 
These  he  was  spared  to  the  last.  He  perhaps 
once  or  twice  had  a  glimmer  of  hope,  but  the 
rays  were  faint,  and  quickly  faded  back  into 
the  obscurity  of  despair.  He  felt  that  he  was 
working  only  to  finish  his  self-appointed  task. 

For  he  had  an  intense  desire  to  complete  his 
memoirs.  It  was  upon  the  sale  of  his  book  that 
he  counted  for  the  future  fortune  of  his  family. 
It  was  indeed  for  his  family,  not  for  his  fame, 
that  he  was  laboring  now ;  his  fame  he  felt  was 
secure.  But  at  his  death  his  army  pay  would 
cease.  There  would  remain  to  Mrs.  Grant 
and  his  children,  it  is  true,  the  Trust  Fund, 
the  income  of  which  he  had  authority  to  dis- 
pose of  by  will ;  but  besides  this  and  the  mort- 
gaged house  in  Sixty-sixth  street,  and  one  or 
two  inconsiderable  properties  elsewhere,  there 
was  nothing ;  and  three  families  depended  on 
him.  His  "  Personal  Memoirs,"  it  was  hoped, 
would  bring  in  half  a  million  of  dollars  ;  but 
when  he  had  ceased  work  in  the  winter,  this 
was  little  more  than  half  completed,  and  the 
monetary  value  of  the  book  would  be  greatly 
depreciated,  if  it  must  be  concluded  by  any 
hand  but  his  own.  This  was  the  consideration 
that  strengthened  the  sinking  soldier,  that 
gave  him  courage  to  contend  with  fate  and 
despair,  and,  stricken  as  he  was  by  one  of  the 
most  terrible  of  maladies,  to  check  the  ad- 
vance of  Death  himself,  while  he  made  his 
preparations  under  the  very  shadow  of  the 
wing  and  the  glare  of  the  scythe  of  the  Des- 
troyer, to  secure  a  competence  for  his  fam- 
ily after  he  himself  should  have  left  this  world. 
The  spectacle  of  the  hero  who  had  earned  and 
worn  the  highest  earthly  honors,  workingamid 
the  miseries  of  a  sick-chamber  to  glean  the 
gains  that  he  knew  he  could  never  enjoy, — 
the  fainting  warrior  propped  up  on  that  moun- 
tain-top to  stammer  out  utterances  to  sell  for 
the  benefit  of  his  children, —  is  a  picture  to 
which  history  in  all  her  annals  can  find  no 
parallel. 

Indeed,  this  simple,  plain,  and  undramatic 
man,  who  never  strove  for  effect,  and  disliked 
the  demonstration  of  feeling  as  much  as  the 
parade  of  circumstance  and  power,  was  per- 
forming the  most  dramatic   part  before  the 


world.  His  whole  life  had  been  a  drama,  in 
spite  of  him,  full  of  surprises  and  startling  re- 
sults and  violent  contrasts,  but  nothing  in  it 
all  was  more  unexpected  than  this  last  scene, 
this  eager  haste,  not  in  business  nor  in  bat- 
tle, but  in  literary  labor  :  this  race  with  Death, 
this  effort  to  finish  a  book  in  order  to  secure 
a  fortune  for  his  family. 

But  there  was  a  key  to  the  mystery,  a  solu- 
tion of  the  riddle,  and  it  is  the  explanation 
of  every  apparent  mystery  in  the  character  of 
General  Grant.  His  character  at  bottom  was 
like  that  of  other  men.  He  loved  and  hated; 
he  suffered  and  enjoyed ;  he  appreciated  what 
was  done  for  and  against  him  ;  he  relished  his 
fame  and  his  elevation,  he  felt  his  disappoint- 
ments and  his  downfall ;  his  susceptibilities 
were  keen,  his  passions  strong;  but  he  had 
the  great  faculty  of  concealing  them  so  that 
those  closest  and  acutest  could  seldom  detect 
their  existence.  I  sometimes  wondered  whether 
he  was  conscious  of  his  own  emotions,  they 
were  so  completely  under  control ;  but  they 
were  all  there,  all  alive,  all  active,  only  envel- 
oped in  a  cloak  of  obstinate  reserve  and  ma- 
jestic silence  which  only  at  the  rarest  inter- 
vals was  torn  aside  by  misfortune  or  lifted  for 
a  moment  to  a  friend. 

And  now  he  may  himself  have  been  but 
half  aware  of  the  sentiment  that  inspired  him ; 
but  since  he  had  discovered  that  his  personal 
honor  was  as  clean,  and  his  military  fame  as 
brilliant  in  the  eyes  of  men  as  they  had  ever 
been,  he  determined  that  his  reputation  for 
worldly  sense  and  shrewdness  should  also  be 
redeemed.  He  would  not  die  without  regain- 
ing a  fortune  equal  to  that  which  had  been 
wrung  from  him  by  fraud.  No  man  should 
say  that  after  all  General  Grant  left  his  chil- 
dren penniless.  Away  down  in  the  depths  of 
his  nature  where  neither  affection  nor  friend- 
ship ever  penetrated,  except  by  the  intuitions 
of  a  life-long  intimacy, —  this  was  the  incen- 
tive that  poured  oil  on  the  flames  which  the 
disease  was  quenching,  this  was  the  fuel  that 
kept  the  worn-out  machine  still  in  motion, 
to  the  amazement  of  a  world. 

When  the  work  was  over,  the  energy  ex- 
pired ;  when  the  motive  was  withdrawn,  the 
effort  ceased;  when  the  influence  that  was 
the  impetus  of  the  machine  was  exhausted, 
will  and  strength  alike  failed.  Immediately 
after  the  end  of  the  book  was  reached,  the 
other  end  was  seen  to  be  at  hand.  One  or  two 
spasmodic  bursts  of  life  flared  up,  like  gusts 
of  an  expiring  fire,  but  they  probably  deceived 
not  even  himself,  and  certainly  no  one  besides. 
His  former  indifference  to  life  returned  as  soon 
as  his  task  was  accomplished. 

The  country  too  had  no  wish  that  he  should 
linger  on  in  agony.    If  he  could  have  been  re- 
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stored  to  health  and  strength,  nothing  that  the 
nation  could  have  done  to  secure  that  end 
would  have  been  lacking,  or  been  thought  too 
costly  ;  but  now  that  he  could  never  be  more 
than  a  sufferer,  prostrate  and  hopeless,  there 
was  no  desire  to  retain  him.  Reverent  sorrow 
and  sympathy  had  long  ascended  from  every 
quarter  of  the  land  towards  the  cottage  on 
that  mountain-top,  but  there  were  no  prayers 
uttered  for  protracted  days. 

The  final  crisis  was  neither  long  nor  pain- 
ful. On  the  21st  of  July  the  country  was  in- 
formed that  he  was  failing  again.  For  two 
days  his  symptoms  indicated  increasing  de- 
pression and  exhaustion,  and  on  the  23d  came 


the  end.  There  was  no  renewed  struggle,  no 
distinct  consciousness  on  his  part  that  his  feet 
were  wet  with  the  waters  of  that  river  which 
we  all  must  cross  ;  he  made  no  formal  part- 
ing again  with  his  family ;  he  endured  no 
pangs  of  dissolution,  but  passed  away  quietly 
without  a  groan  or  a  shudder,  with  no  one 
but  his  wife  and  children  and  his  medical  at- 
tendants by  his  side.  He  had  done  most  of 
the  great  things  of  his  life  with  calmness  and 
composure,  and  in  the  same  way  he  entered 
the  long  procession  in  which  Alexander  and 
Csesar  and  Wellington  and  Napoleon  had 
preceded  him. 

Adam  Badeau. 
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AUTOGRAPH     OF     GENERAL    GRANT     WRITTEN     WHILE     AT     WEST     POINT,     IN    THE     ALBUM     OF    A    CLASSMATE. 

[General  Grant  was  christened  Hiram  Ulysses,  and  is  said  to  have  reversed  the  initials  to  avoid  the  humorous  conjunction 

of  them.     In  his  commission  as  cadet  the  name  was  by  mistake  written  Ulysses  S.,  and  as  it  could  not  be  changed 

officially,  he  afterward  adopted  it,  taking  Simpson,  a  family  name,  for  the  second  initial. —  Editor.] 
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THE  names  of  Lincoln  and  Grant  will 
always  be  inseparably  associated  in  con- 
nection with  the  events  of  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion.  At  first  thought  they  present  two 
characters  in  American  history  entirely  dis- 
similar. Their  careers  seem  in  striking  con- 
trast. One  led  the  life  of  a  civilian,  and  made 
his  reputation  as  a  statesman ;  the  other  was 
essentially  a  soldier,  and  is  naturally  classed 
amongst  the  great  military  captains  of  history. 
But  upon  a  closer  study  of  their  lives,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  two  men  had  many  traits 
in  common,  and  that  there  were  many  points 
of  resemblance  in  their  remarkable  careers. 
Each  was  of  humble  origin,  and  had  been 
compelled  to  struggle  with  adverse  fortune, 
and  learn  the  first  lessons  of  life  in  the  severe 
school  of  adversity.  Each  had  risen  from  the 
people,  possessed  an  abiding  confidence  in 
them,  and  always  retained  a  deep  hold  upon 
their  affection.  Each  remembered  that  though 
clothed  in  the  robes  of  a  master  he  was  still 
the  servant  of  the  people.  Both  entered  the 
public  service  from  the  same  State,  rose  in 
life  without  the  help  of  wealthy  or  influential 
friends,  and  owed  every  success  to  individ- 
ual merit.  Each  might  have  said,  to  any  who 
were  inclined  to  sneer  at  his  plain  origin,  what 
a  marshal  of  France,  who  had  risen  from  the 
ranks  to  a  dukedom,  said  to  the  hereditary 
nobles  who  snubbed  him  in  Vienna :  "  I  am  an 
ancestor;  you  are  only  descendants."  Each  was 
conspicuous  for  the  possession  of  that  most 
uncommon  of  all  the  virtues — common  sense. 


Both  despised  the  arts  of  the  demagogue, 
shrank  from  attitudinizing  in  public  or  posing 
before  the  world  for  effect,  and  looked  upon 
the  exercise  of  mawkish  sentimentality  and 
the  indulgence  in  mock  heroics  with  a  right- 
eous contempt.  With  them  there  was  none  of 
the  puppyism  which  is  bred  by  power,  and 
none  of"  that  dogmatism  which  has  been  well 
described  as  puppyism  grown  to  maturity. 
Each  was  endowed  with  talents  especially 
bestowed  upon  him  by  Providence  to  meet 
the  trying  emergencies  in  which  he  was 
placed;  each  bore  a  patriot's  part  in  securing 
the  integrity  of  the  Union  ;  and  each  received 
from  the  people  a  second  election  to  the  high- 
est office  in  their  gift.  Each  had  qualities 
which  commanded  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  the  other,  and  where  their  characteristics 
were  unlike,  they  only  served  to  supplement 
each  other,  and  to  add  to  the  strength  which 
their  combined  powers  exercised  in  the  great 
cause  in  which  they  labored. 

The  acquaintance  between  the  two  men 
began  by  official  correspondence,  which  after- 
wards became  more  personal  in  its  tone,  and 
when  they  finally  met  an  intimacy  sprang  up 
between  them  which  soon  ripened  into  a  gen- 
uine friendship.  The  writer  of  this  article  wit- 
nessed much  of  their  intercourse  ;  was  often  a 
listener  to  the  estimates  which  each  placed 
upon  the  other,  and  could  not  help  being 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  extent  to  which 
these  two  historic  characters  became  attached 
to  each  other. 


TOPICS    OF 

3en  t  u  ry , 

North  and  South. 

THE  war  for  the  Union  closed  forever  with  the 
funeral  of  Grant.  To  be  sure  the  armies  of  rebellion 
surrendered  twenty  years  ago  ;  but  the  solemn  and 
memorable  pageant  at  the  tomb  of  the  great  Union 
soldier,  where  the  leading  generals  of  the  living  Union 
and  of  the  dead  Confederacy  stood  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der, and  mingled  their  tears  in  a  common  grief— this 
historical  scene  marked  the  virtual  conclusion  of  sec- 
tional animosity  in  America  —  let  us  hope  for  all  time 
to  come. 

The  world  is  familiar  with  the  fraternal  sentiments 
uttered  with  so  much  pathos  by  the  dying  soldier,  and 
it  is  not  forgotten  that  these  words  were  consistent 
with  Grant's  action  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  with 
his  frequently  expressed  views  since  then.  The  article 
on  "  The  Siege  of  Vicksburg,"  printed  in  the  Septem- 
ber Century,  was  written  before  he  was  aware  of  his 
fatal  illness,  and  the  same  sentiments  appear  there 
also.  In  1875  he  said  at  Des  Moines  that  we  were 
not  prepared  to  apologize  for  the  part  we  took  in  the 
war,  yet :  "  We  will  not  deny  to  any  of  those  who 
fought  against  us  any  privileges  under  the  government 
which  we  claim  for  ourselves  ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
welcome  all  such  who  come  forward  in  good  faith  to 
help  build  up  the  waste  places,  and  to  perpetuate  our 
institutions  against  all  enemies,  as  brothers  in  full 
interest  with  us  in  a  common  heritage." 

As  every  unprejudiced  observer  is  aware,  the  man- 
ner in  which  General  Grant's  sentiments  of  good- 
will were  received  and  reciprocated  in  the  South 
signifies  much  more  than  personal  sympathy  with  a 
brave,  chivalric,  and  suffering  foe.  The  South  believes 
no  longer  in  slavery,  no  longer  in  secession.  Some 
ex-rebels  said  not  long  ago :  "  We  are  glad  we  were 
whipped,  and  we  are  in  to  stay  !  Now  let  us  see 
Massachusetts  try  to  get  out  of  the  Union  !  "  One  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  South  lately  told,  in  private 
conversation,  a  significant  incident.  He  was  complain- 
ing, he  said,  to  one  of  the  officials  of  his  own  State 
that  the  official  salaries  given  were  not  large  enough 
to  attract  ambitious  young  men  powerfully  and  perma- 
nently to  the  State  government ;  that  their  bright 
youths  would  be  looking  rather  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment for  a  career,  and  would  perhaps  thereby  lose 
the  feeling  of  superior  loyalty  to  their  own  indi- 
vidual State.  "  Well,  why  not  ?  "  was  the  official's 
reply.  "  We  have  given  up  all  that  idea ;  why  should 
we  want  to  cultivate  State  rather  than  national  loy- 
alty? "  This  incident  and  similar  ones  give  color  of 
reason  to  the  theory,  held  by  one  of  the  most  public- 
spirited  of  Northern  Republicans,  that  the  turning  of 
the  intense  Southern  loyalty  of  patriotism  from  the 
various  State  governments  to  the  national  government 
and  flag  may  yet  make  the  South  the  most  enthusiasti- 
cally loyal  section  of  the  whole  country. 

The  more  the  South  ponders  on  the  past,  admir- 
ing the  heroism  of  Southern  and  Northern  sol- 
diers alike,  and   deprecating  the  unwisdom  (and  in 
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some  cases  the  treason  and  personal  dishonor)  of  its 
own  political  leaders, —  the  more  will  dangers  disap- 
pear from  the  Southern  horizon.  Indeed  there  may 
now,  perhaps,  be  as  much  danger  anticipated  from  the 
unthoughtful  good-will  of  the  North  itself.  We  have 
on  our  desk  a  letter  from  a  member  of  "  The  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,"  who,  while  generously  com- 
mending the  spirit  of  our  recent  editorial  on  "  Twenty 
Years  after  the  War,"  goes  on  to  propose  that  the 
general  government  should  "  establish  and  maintain 
homes  for  needy  disabled  ex-Confederate  soldiers 
whose  wounds  were  received  at  the  hands  of  United 
States  troops."  There  is  a  generous  and  pleasant 
sound  to  this  proposition,  and  it  honors  the  heart,  at 
least,  of  the  Union  soldier  who  makes  it.  But  is  it  in 
the  interest  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  South  as  a  part 
of  the  nation,  to  act  in  behalf  of  Confederate,  that  is, 
of  insurgent,  soldiers,  as  such  ?  If  they  are  now  good 
citizens,  have  renounced  their  position  of  enemies  to 
the  government,  and  wish  in  good  faith  to  make  them- 
selves useful  to  the  common  weal  —  then  give  them 
office,  if  need  be,  for  the  country's  good  ;  but  do  not  as 
a  government,  as  a  nation,  make  their  very  act  of  re- 
bellion an  occasion  of  bounty.  Let  private  charity,  in 
the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South,  do  what  it  should 
for  all  who  are  in  need. 

The  war  might  perhaps,  have  been  averted ;  and  yet 
it  was,  after  all,  the  "  irrepressible  conflict  "  between 
liberty  and  slavery.  Let  the  country  join  with  Gen- 
eral Grant  in  the  noble  spirit  of  the  dedication  of  his 
"  Memoirs  "  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  on  both  sides 
of  the  fateful  struggle,  and  not  withhold  honor  from 
those  who  fought  conscientiously,  bravely,  and  with- 
out stain  upon  either  side.  We  can  now  all  give  thanks 
together  to  the  Almighty  that  liberty  was  established 
and  the  nation  saved,  while  we  bury  the  last  remnant 
of  rancor  in  the  tomb  of  the  captain  of  the  national 
armies.  And  if  in  the  war  of  the  Union  the  South 
took  the  mistaken  and  the  unsuccessful  side,  it  may 
remember  that  the  very  same  Southern  and  slave 
State  of  Kentucky,  which  gave  birth  to  the  political 
leader  of  the  slave  Confederacy,  gave  birth  also  to  the 
chief  hero  and  martyr  of  the  cause  of  Union  and  of 
freedom, —  the  brightest  name  produced  by  the  great 
epoch  of  the  civil  war, — Abraham  Lincoln. 

Prejudice  and  Progress. 

The  progress  of  the  mechanical  arts  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  physical  sciences  within  the  past  half  of 
the  present  century  are  commonplace  topics ;  but  if 
one  should  venture  the  statement  that  the  movements 
in  the  intellectual  realm  have  been  quite  as  rapid, 
and  the  changes  of  opinion  no  less  marvelous  during 
the  same  period,  the  assertion  would  be  received  with 
incredulity.  Yet  there  are  facts  which  strongly  sup- 
port such  a  judgment.  Some  of  these  facts  have  lately 
been  brought  to  light  in  these  pages.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  chemists  or  the  electricians  have  any 
greater  marvels  to  show  than  those  which  are  visible 
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THE    CAPTURE    OF    PETERSBURG.* 

AT  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  29th  of 
March,  1865,  General  Grant  and  the  offi- 
cers of  his  staff  bid  good-bye  to  President 
Lincoln  and  started  by  special  train  from  City 
Point  to  the  front. 

The  military  railroad  connecting  headquar- 
ters with  the  camps  south  of  Petersburg  was 
a  surface  road,  built  up  hill  and  down  dale, 
and  its  undulations  were  so  emphasized,  that  a 
train  moving  along  it  looked  in  the  distance 
like  a  fly  crawling  over  a  corrugated  wash- 
board. The  general  sat  down  near  the  end  of 
the  car,  drew  from  his  pocket  the  flint  and  slow 
match  that  he  always  carried,  which  unlike 
a  match  never  missed  fire  in  a  gale  of  wind, 
and  was  soon  wreathed  in  the  smoke  of  the 
inevitable  cigar.  I  took  a  seat  near  him  with 
several  other  officers  of  the  staff,  and  he  at 
once  began  to  talk  over  his  plans  in  detail. 
They  had  been  discussed  in  general  terms  be- 
fore starting  out  from  City  Point. 

For  a  month  or  more,  General  Grant's  chief 
apprehension  had  been  that  Lee  might  sud- 
denly pull  out  from  his  intrenchments,  and  fall 
back  into  the  interior,  where  he  might  unite  with 
General  Joe  Johnston  against  Sherman  and 
force  our  army  to  follow  him  to  a  great  dis- 
tance from  its  present  base.  General  Grant 
had  been  sleeping  with  one  eye  open  and  one 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  September  CENTURY 
for  articles  on  the  siege  of  Petersburg,  the  last  event 
described  there  being  the  Confederate  sortie  and  re- 
pulse at  Fort  Stedman  on  March  25th.  In  order  to 
bring  the  first  half  of  General  Horace  Porter's  paper 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  magazine  article,  many 
interesting  details,  including  those  of  the  fighting  at 


foot  out  of  bed  for  many  weeks,  in  the  fear 
that  Lee  would  thus  give  him  the  slip.  Each 
army,  in  fact,  had  been  making  preparations 
for  either  a  fight  or  a  foot-race,  or  both,  and 
the  starting  time  had  now  arrived,  for  the 
weather  had  been  fair  for  several  days,  and  the 
roads  were  getting  in  good  condition  for  the 
movement  of  troops,  that  is,  as  good  as  could 
be  expected,  through  a  section  of  country  in 
which  the  dust  in  summer  was  generally  so 
thick  that  the  army  could  not  see  where  to 
move,  and  the  mud  in  winter  was  so  deep 
that  it  could  not  move  anywhere.  On  the 
train  General  Grant  said  :  "  The  President  is 
one  of  the  few  visitors  I  have  had  who  has 
not  attempted  to  extract  from  me  a  knowledge 
of  my  plans.  He  not  only  never  asks  them,  but 
says  it  is  better  he  should  not  know  them,  and 
then  he  can  be  certain  to  keep  the  secret." 

When  we  reached  the  end  of  the  railway, 
we  rode  down  the  Vaughn  road,  and  went  in- 
to camp  for  the  night  in  a  field  just  south  of 
that  road,  close  to  Gravelly  Run  (see  map, 
page  128).  That  night  (March  29th),  the  army 
was  disposed  in  the  following  order  from  right 
to  left :  Weitzel  in  front  of  Richmond,  with  a 
portion  of  the  Army  of  the  James,  Parke  and 
Wright  holding  our  works  in  front  of  Peters- 
burg, Orel  extending  to  the  intersection  of 
Hatcher's  Run  and  the  A^aughn  road,  Hum- 
phreys stretching  beyond  Dabney's  Mill,  War- 
ren on  the  extreme  left  reaching  as  far  as  the 
junction  of  the  Vaughn  road  and  the  Boydton 

Five  Forks,  have  been  necessarily  omitted.  The  paper 
will  be  given  entire  in  "  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the 
Civil  War,"  a  work  now  being  published  by  subscrip- 
tion, by  the  Century  Co.,  in  thirty-two  parts  —  or  four 
volumes — containing  The  Century  war  series  in 
permanent  and  greatly  extended  and  embellished  form. 
—  Editor. 
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plank-road,  and  Sheridan  at  Dinwiddie  Court 
House.  The  weather  had  become  cloudy,  and 
towards  evening  rain  began  to  fall.  It  fell  in 
torrents  during  the  night  and  continued  with 
but  little  interruption  all  the  next  day.  The 
country  was  densely  wooded,  and  the  ground 
swampy,  and  by  the  evening  of  the  30th  whole 
fields  had  become  beds  of  quicksand  in  which 
horses  sank  to  their  bellies,  and  the  bottoms  of 
the  roads  seemed  to  be  falling  out.  The  men 
began  to  feel  that  if  any  one  in  after  years  should 
ask  them  whether  they  had  been  through  Vir- 
ginia, they  could  say,  "  Yes,  in  a  number  of 
places."  The  roads  had  become  sheets  of  water; 
and  it  looked  as  if  the  saving  of  that  army  would 
require  the  services  not  of  a  Grant  but  of  a  Noah. 

While  standing  in  front  of  the  general's 
tent  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  discussing 
the  situation  with  several  others  of  the  staff, 
General  Sheridan  turned  in  from  the  Vaughn 
road  with  his  escort  and  came  up  to  our  head- 
quarters camp.  He  dismounted,  entered  Gen- 
eral Grant's  tent,  and  had  a  long  interview. 
The  general  informed  Sheridan  that  he  had 
intended  to  send  him  a  corps  of  infantry  that 
day,  but  the  condition  of  the  roads  prevented, 
and  that  he  hoped  he  could  feel  the  enemy 
the  next  day,  and  if  possible  seize  Five  Forks 
with  his  cavalry.  The  next  morning,  the  31st, 
Sheridan  reported  that  the  enemy  had  been 
hard  at  work  intrenching  at  Five  Forks  and 
to  a  point  about  a  mile  west  of  there.  Lee  had 
been  as  prompt  as  Grant  to  recognize  Five 
Forks  as  a  strategic  point  of  great  importance, 
and,  to  protect  his  right,  had  sent  Pickett 
there  with  a  large  force  of  infantry  and  nearly 
all  the  cavalry.  The  rain  continued  during  the 
night  of  the  30th,  and  the  weather  was  cloudy 
and  dismal  on  the  morning  of  the  31st. 

General  Grant  had  anticipated  that  Warren 
would  be  attacked  that  morning  and  had 
warned  him  to  be  on  the  alert.  Warren  ad- 
vanced his  corps  to  develop  with  what  force 
the  enemy  held  the  White  Oak  road  and  to 
try  to  drive  him  from  it ;  but  before  he  had 
gone  far,  he  met  with  a  vigorous  assault. 
When  news  came  of  the  attack,  General  Grant 
directed  me  to  go  to  the  spot  and  look  to  the 
situation  of  affairs  there.  Upon  meeting  him 
afterwards,  about  1  o'clock,  as  he  was  riding 
out  to  Warren's  command  he  directed  me  to 
go  to  Sheridan  and  explain  what  was  taking 
place  in  Warren's  and  Humphreys's  front,  and 
have  a  full  understanding  with  him  as  to  fur- 
ther operations  in  his  vicinity.  I  rode  rapidly 

Note  to  the  profiles  of  General  Grant  : 
On  beingasked  for  the  history  of  these  portraits  (which, 
it  will  be  noticed,  were  taken  during  General  Grant's 
second  term  as  President),  Colonel  Frederick  D.  Grant 
replied  :  "  The  taking  of  the  photographs  in  profile 
wa;  the  occasion  of  my  father's  shaving  for  the  second 
time  that  I  ever  knew  of.  My  mother  had  asked  him 
Vol.  XXXV.— 20. 


down  the  Boydton  plank-road,  and  hearing 
heavy  firing  in  the  direction  of  the  Five  Forks 
road,  hurried  on  in  that  direction  by  way  of 
the  Brooks  road. 

I  found  Sheridan  a  little  north  of  Dinwid- 
die Court  House,  and  gave  him  an  account  of 
matters  on  the  left  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. He  said  he  had  had  one  of  the  liveliest 
days  in  his  experience,  fighting  infantry  and 
cavalry  with  only  cavalry,  but  that  he  wras 
concentrating  his  command  on  the  high  ground 
just  north  of  Dinwiddie,  and  would  hold  that 
positionatall  hazards.  He  begged  me  to  goto 
General  Grant  at  once  and  urge  him  to  send 
him  the  Sixth  Corps,  because  it  had  been  under 
him  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  its  peo- 
ple knew  his  people  and  were  familiar  with  his 
way  of  fighting.  I  told  him,  as  had  been  stated 
to  him  before,  that  the  Sixth  Corps  was  next  to 
our  extreme  right,  and  that  the  only  one  which 
could  reach  him  by  daylight  was  the  Fifth.  1 
started  soon  after  for  General  Grant's  head- 
quarters, then  at  Dabney's  Mill,  a  distance  of 
about  eight  miles,  reached  there  at  7  o'clock 
p.  m.,  and  gave  the  general  a  full  description 
of  Sheridan's  operations.  He  at  once  tele- 
graphed the  substance  of  my  report  to  Meade, 
and  preparations  soon  after  began  looking  to 
the  sending  of  the  Fifth  Corps  to  report  to 
Sheridan.  This  proved  to  be  one  of  the  busi- 
est nights  of  the  whole  campaign.  Generals 
were  writing  dispatches  and  telegraphing  from 
dark  till  daylight.  Staff-officers  were  rushing 
from  one  headquarters  to  another,  wading 
through  swamps,  penetrating  forests  and  gal- 
loping over  corduroy  roads,  engaged  in  carry- 
ing instructions,  getting  information,  and  mak- 
ing extraordinary  efforts  to  hurry  up  the 
movement  of  the  troops. 

The  next  morning,  April  1st,  General  Grant 
said  to  me  :  "  I  wish  you  would  spend  the  day 
with  Sheridan's  command,  and  send  me  a 
bulletin  every  half-hour  or  so,  advising  me 
fully  as  to  the  progress  being  made.  You  know 
my  views,  and  I  want  you  to  give  them  to 
Sheridan  fully.  I  hope  there  may  now  be  an 
opportunity  of  fighting  the  enemy's  infantry 
outside  of  its  fortifications." 

I  set  out  with  half  a  dozen  mounted  order- 
lies to  act  as  couriers  in  transmitting  field  bul- 
letins. Captain  Hudson,  of  our  staff,  went  with 
me.  After  traveling  again  by  way  of  the  Brooks 
road,  I  met  Sheridan  about  10  a.  m.,  on  the 
Five  Forks  road,  not  far  from  J.  Boisseau's 
house.  General  Warren,  who  had  accompanied 

to  have  a  profile  taken  so  that  she  might  send  it  to 
Rome  to  have  a  cameo  cut.  Thinking  that  she  wanted 
a  profile  of  his  features,  he  got  shaved  and  had  these 
pictures  taken,  very  much  to  the  disgust  of  my  mother, 
who  did  not  accept  them  for  the  cameo,  but  waited 
until  his  beard  grew  out  again,  and  then  had  another 
profile  taken  for  the  purpose." — Editor. 
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Crawford's  division,  arrived  at 
ii  o'clock  and  reported  in  per- 
son to  Sheridan. 

A  few  minutes  before  noon, 
Colonel  (afterwards  General) 
Babcock,  of  General  Grant's 
staff,  came  over  from  headquar- 
ters, and  said  to  Sheridan : 
"  General  Grant  directs  me  to 
say  to  you,  that  if  in  your  judg- 
ment the  Fifth  Corps  would  do 
better  under  one  of  the  division 
commanders,  you  are  authorized 
to  relieve  General  Warren,  and 
order  him  to  report  to  him,  Gen- 
eral Grant,  at  headquarters." 
General  Sheridan  replied,  in 
effect,  that  he  hoped  such  a  step 
as  that  might  not  become  neces- 
sary, and  then  went  on  to  speak 
of  his  plan  of  battle. 

The  enemy's  earth-works  were 
parallel  to  the  White  Oak  road 
and  about  a  mile  and  three-quar- 
ters in  length,  with  an  angle 
formed  by  running  a  line  back 
about  one  hundred  yards  from 
the  main  line  and  at  right  angles 
to  it.  The  Fifth  Corps  was  to 
wheel  to  the  left  and  make  its 
attack  upon  the  "angle,"  and 
then  moving  westward  sweep 
down  in  rear  of  the  enemy's 
intrenched  line.  The  cavalry, 
principally  dismounted,  was  to 
deploy  in  front  of  the  enemy's 
line  and  engage  his  attention, 
and,  as  soon  as  it  heard  the 
firing  of  our  infantry,  to  make  a 
vigorous  assault  upon  his  works. 

The  Fifth  Corps  had  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  infantry  fighting 
ever  since  the  army  had  moved 
out  on  the  29th,  and  the  gallant 
men  who  composed  it  were 
eager  once  more  to  cross  bayo- 
nets with  their  old  antagonists. 
But  the  movement  was  slow,  the 
required  formation  seemed  to 
drag,  and  Sheridan,  chafing  with 
impatience  and  consumed  with 
anxiety,  became  as  restive  as  a 
racer  when  he  nears  the  line, 
and  is  struggling  to  make  the 
start.  He  made  every  possible 
appeal  for  promptness;  he  dis- 
mounted from  his  horse,  paced 
up  and  down,  struck  the  clenched 
fist  of  one  hand  into  the  palm 
of  the  other,  and  fretted  like  a 
caged  tiger. 
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At  4  o'clock,  the  forma- 
tion was  completed,  the 
order  for  the  assault  was 
given,  and  the  struggle  for 
Pickett's  intrenched  line 
began. 

Soon   Ayres's    men    met 
with  a  heavy  fire  on  their 
left  flank  and  had  to  change 
directions   by  facing  more 
towards  the  west.    As  the 
troops   entered   the   woods 
and  moved  forward  over  the 
boggy  ground  and  struggled 
through   the  dense  under- 
growth, they  were  staggered 
by   a  heavy  fire  from   the 
angle  and  fell  back  in  some 
confusion.     Sheridan    now 
rushed  into  the  midst  of  the 
broken  lines,  and  cried  out: 
"  Where  is  my  battle-flag  ?  " 
As  the  sergeant  who  car- 
ried it  rode   up,   Sheridan 
seized  the  crimson  and  white 
standard,  waved  it  above  his 
head,  cheered  on  the  men, 
and  made  great  efforts  to 
close  up  the  ranks.    Bullets 
were  humming  like  a  swarm 
of  bees.     One  pierced  the 
battle-flag,    another    killed 
the  sergeant  who  had  car- 
ried  it,    another   wounded 
Captain  McGonnigle  in  the 
side,  others  struck  two  or 
three    of   the   staff-officers' 
horses.    All  this  time  Sheri- 
dan was  dashing  from  one  point  of  the  line  to 
another,  waving  his  flag,  shaking  his  fists,  en- 
couraging, threatening,  praying,  swearing,  the 
very  incarnation  of  battle.    It  would  be  a  sorry 
soldier  who  could  help  following  such  a  leader. 
Ayres  and  his  officers  were  equally  exposing 
themselves  in  rallying  the  men,  and  these  vete- 
rans soon  rushed  forward  with  arousing  cheer 
and  dashed  over  the  earth-works,  sweeping 
everything  before  them,  and  killing  or  cap- 
turing every  man  in  theirimmediate  front  whose 
legs  had  not  saved  him. 

Sheridan  rode  "  Rienzi,"  the  famous  horse 
that  had  once  carried  him  "  twenty  miles  from 
Winchester."  The  general  spurred  him  up  to 
the  angle,  and  with  a  bound  he  carried  his  rider 
over  the  earth-works,  and  landed  in  the  midst 
of  a  line  of  prisoners  who  had  thrown  down 
their  arms  and  were  crouching  close  under 
their  breastworks.  Some  of  them  called  out, 
"  Whar  do  you  want  us  all  to  go  ?  "  Then 
Sheridan's  rage  turned  to  humor,  and  he  had 
a  running  talk  with  the  "  Johnnies  "  as  they 


GENERAL     PHILIP     SHERIDAN.        {FROM     A     PHOTOGRAPH     TAKEN     IN     1864.) 

filed  past.  "  Go  right  over  there,"  he  cried, 
pointing  to  the  rear,  "  get  right  along,  now, 
drop  your  guns,  you  '11  never  need  them  any 
more.  You  '11  all  be  safe  over  there.  Are  there 
any  more  of  you  ?  We  want  every  one  of  you 
fellows."  Nearly  1500  were  captured  at  the 
angle. 

The  cavalry  commanded  by  the  gallant 
Merritt  had  made  a  final  dash,  had  gone  over 
the  earth-works  with  a  hurrah,  captured  a  bat- 
tery of  artillery,  and  scattered  everything  in 
front  of  them.  Here  Custer,  Devin,  Fitzhugh, 
and  the  other  cavalry  leaders  were  in  their  ele- 
ment, and  vied  with  each  other  in  deeds  of 
valor. 

After  the  capture  of  the  angle.  I  went  in 
the  direction  of  Crawford's  division,  passed 
around  the  left  of  the  enemy's  works,  and  met 
Sheridan  again,  west  of  the  Ford  road,  just  a 
little  before  dark.  He  was  laboring  with  all 
the  energy  of  his  nature  to  complete  the  de- 
struction of  the  enemy's  forces,  and  to  make 
preparation  to  protect  his  own  detached  com- 
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mand  from  an  attack  by  Lee  in  the  morning.  April  fool."  I  then  realized  that  it  was  the 

He  said  he  had  relieved  Warren,  directed  him  ist  of  April.    I  had  ridden  so  rapidly,  that  I 

to  report  in   person   to   General  Grant,   and  reached  headquarters  at  Dabney's  Mill  before 

placed  Griffin  in  command  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  the  arrival  of  the  last  courier  I  had  dispatched. 

Sheridan  had  that  day  fought  one  of  the  General  Grant  was  sitting  with  most  of  the 


two  of   Sheridan's   scouts,     (sketched   from   life   by   winslow   homer.) 


most  interesting  technical  battles  of  the  war, 
almost  perfect  in  conception,  brilliant  in  execu- 
tion, strikingly  dramatic  in  its  incidents,  and 
productive  of  immensely  important  results. 

About  half-past  7  o'clock  I  started  for  gen- 
eral headquarters.  The  roads  in  places  were 
corduroyed  with  captured  muskets ;  ammuni- 
tion trains  and  ambulances  were  still  strug- 
gling forward  for  miles ;  teamsters,  prisoners, 
stragglers,  and  wounded  were  choking  the 
roadway  ;  the  "  coffee-boilers  "  had  kindled 
their  fires,  cheers  were  resounding  on  all  sides, 
and  everybody  was  riotous  over  the  victory. 
A  horseman  had  to  pick  his  way  through  this 
jubilant  condition  of  things  as  best  he  could, 
as  he  did  not  have  the  right  of  way  by  any 
means.  As  I  galloped  past  a  group  of  men  on 
the  Boydton  plank,  my  orderly  called  out  to 
them  the  news  of  the  victory.  The  only  re- 
sponse he  got  was  from  one  of  them  who 
raised  his  open  hand  to  his  face,  put  his  thumb 
to  his  nose,  and  yelled:     "  No,  you  don't  — 


staff  about  him  before  a  blazing  camp-fire.  He 
wore  his  blue  cavalry  overcoat,  and  the  ever- 
present  cigar  was  in  his  mouth.  I  began 
shouting  the  good  news  as  soon  I  got  in  sight, 
and  in  a  moment  all  but  the  imperturbable 
general-in-chief  were  on  their  feet  giving  vent 
to  wild  demonstrations  of  joy.  For  some  min- 
utes there  was  a  bewildering  state  of  excite- 
ment, grasping  of  hands,  tossing  up  of  hats, 
and  slapping  each  other  on  the  backs.  It  meant 
the  beginning  of  the  end,  the  reaching  of  the 
"  last  ditch."  It  pointed  to  peace  and  home. 
The  general,  as  was  expected,  asked  his  usual 
question :  "  How  many  prisoners  have  been 
taken  ? "  This  was  always  his  first  inquiry 
when  an  engagement  was  reported.  No  man 
ever  had  such  a  fondness  for  taking  prison- 
ers. I  think  the  gratification  arose  from  the 
kindliness  of  his  heart,  a  feeling  that  it  was 
much  better  to  win  in  this  way  than  by  the 
destruction  of  human  life.  I  was  happy  to  re- 
port that  the  prisoners  this  time  were  esti- 
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mated  at  over  five  thousand,  and  this  was  the 
only  part  of  my  recital  that  seemed  to  call 
forth  a  responsive  expression  from  his  impas- 
sive features.  After  having  listened  attentively 
to  the  description  of  Sheridan's  day's  work, 
the  general,  with  scarcely  a  word,  walked  into 
his  tent,  and  by  the  light  of  a  flickering  can- 
dle took  up  his  "  manifold  writer,"  a  small 
book  which  retained  a  copy  of  the  matter 
written,  and  after  finishing  several  dispatches, 
handed  them  to  an  orderly  to  be  sent  over 
the  field  wires,  came  out  and  joined  our  group 
at  the  camp-fire,  and  said  as  coolly  as  if  re- 
marking upon  the  state  of  the  weather :  "  I 
have  ordered  an  immediate  assault  along  the 
lines."    This  was  about  9  o'clock. 

In  his  conversation  now,  his  sense  of  humor 
began  to  assert  itself.  I  had  sent  him  a  bul- 
letin during  the  day  saying,  "  I  have  noticed 
among  the  prisoners  many  old  men  whose 
heads  are  quite  bald."  This  was  mentioned 
as  an  evidence  that  the  enemy  in  recruiting 
was  "  robbing  the  grave."  A  staff-officer  was 
sitting  with  us  whose  hair  was  so  thin,  that  he 
used  to  part  it  low  behind  and  comb  the  stray 
locks  forward,  trying  to  make  the  rear-guard 
do  picket  duty  at  the  front.  The  general  de- 
lighted in  teasing  him  on  this  subject,  and  he 
now  said  to  me  :  "  When  I  got  your  message 
to-day  about  the  bald-headed  men,  I  showed  it 
to  General  Blank  and  told  him  he  had  better 
take  care  and  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  for  that  is  just  the  way  they  would  be 
commenting  on  his  head  in  their  reports." 

A  little  after  midnight  General  Grant  tucked 
himself  into  his  camp-bed,  and  was  soon  sleep- 
ing as  peacefully  as  if  the  next  day  was  to  be 
devoted  to  a  picnic  instead  of  a  decisive  battle. 

At  4:45  there  was  a  streak  of  gray  in  the 


heavens  which  soon  revealed  another  streak 
of  gray  formed  by  Confederate  uniforms  in  the 
works  opposite,  and  the  men  rushed  forward 
to  the  charge.  The  thunder  of  hundreds  of 
guns  shook  the  ground  like  an  earthquake, 
and  soon  the  troops  were  engaged  all  along 
the  lines.  The  general  awaited  the  result  of 
the  assault  at  headquarters,  where  he  could 
be  easily  communicated  with,  and  from  which 
he  could  give  general  directions. 

At  a  quarter  past  5  a  message  came  from 
Wright  that  he  had  carried  the  enemy's  line 
and  was  pushing  in.  Next  came  news  from 
Parke,  that  he  had  captured  the  outer  works 
in  his  front,  with  12  pieces  of  artillery  and 
800  prisoners. 

Soon  Ord  was  heard  from  as  having  broken 
through  the  intrenchments,  and  Humphreys, 
too,  had  been  doing  gallant  work. 

The  general  and  staff  now  rode  out  to  the 
front,  as  it  was  necessary  to  give  immediate  di- 
rection to  the  actual  movements  of  the  troops, 
and  prevent  confusion  from  the  overlapping 
and  intermingling  of  the  several  corps  as  they 
pushed  forward.  He  urged  his  horse  over  the 
works  which  Wright's  corps  had  captured,  and 
suddenly  came  upon  a  body  of  three  thousand 
prisoners  marching  to  the  rear.  His  whole  at- 
tention was  for  some  time  riveted  upon  them, 
and  we  knew  he  was  enjoying  his  usual  satis- 
faction in  seeing  them.  General  Grant,  after 
taking  in  the  situation,  directed  both  Meade 
and  Ord  to  face  their  commands  towards  the 
east,  and  close  up  towards  the  inner  lines  which 
covered  Petersburg.  Lee  had  been  pushed  so 
vigorously,  that  he  seemed  for  a  time  to  be 
making  but  little  effort  to  recover  any  of  his 
lost  ground,  but  now  he  made  a  determined 
fight  against  Parke's  corps,  which  was  threaten- 
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ing  his  inner  line  on  his  extreme  left  and  the 
bridge  across  the  Appomattox.  Repeated  as- 
saults were  made,  but  Parke  resisted  them 
all  successfully,  and  could  not  be  moved  from 
his  position.  Lee  had  ordered  Longstreet  from 
the  north  side  of  the  James,  and  with  these 
troops  reenforced  his  extreme  right.  General 
Grant  dismounted  near  a  farm-house  which 
stood  on  a  knoll  within  a  mile  of  the  ene- 
my's inner  line,  and  from  which  he  could 
get  a  good  view  of  the  field  of  operations. 
He  seated  himself  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and 
was  soon  busy  receiving  dispatches  and  writ- 
ing orders  to  officers  conducting  the  advance. 
The  position  was  under  fire,  and  as  soon  as 
the  group  of  staff-officers  was  seen,  the  en- 
emy's guns  began  paying  their  respects  to  the 
party.  This  lasted  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  as  the  fire  became  hotter  and  hotter 
several  of  the  officers,  apprehensive  of  the 
general's  safety,  urged  him  to  move  to  some 
less  conspicuous  position,  but  he  kept  on  writ- 
ing and  talking  without  the  least  interruption 
from  the  shots  falling  around  him,  and  appar- 
ently not  noticing  what  a  target  the  place  was 
becoming,  or  paying  any  heed  to  the  gentle 
reminders  to  "  move  on."  After  he  had  fin- 
ished his  dispatches,  he  got  up,  took  a  view 
of  the  situation,  and  as  he  started  towards  the 
other  side  of  the  farm-house  said,  with  a  quiz- 
zical look  at  the  group  around  him  :  "  Well, 
they  do  seem  to  have  the  range  on  us."  The 
staff  was  now  sent  to  various  points  of  the 
advancing  lines,  and  all  was  activity  in  press- 
ing forward  the  good  work.  By  noon,  nearly 
all  the  outer  line  of  works  was  in  our  possession, 


except  two  strong  redoubts  which 
occupied  a  commanding  position, 
named  respectively  Fort  Gregg 
and  Fort  Whitworth.  The  gen- 
eral decided  that  these  should  be 
stormed,  and  about  i  o'clock  three 
of  Ord's  brigades  swept  down  upon 
Fort  Gregg.  The  garrison  of  three 
hundred  men  with  two  rifled  can- 
non made  a  desperate  defense,  and 
a  most  gallant  contest  took  place. 
For  half  an  hour  after  our  men  had 
gained  the  parapet  a  bloody  hand- 
to-hand  struggle  continued,  but 
nothing  could  stand  against  the 
onslaught  of  Ord's  troops,  flushed 
with  their  morning's  victory.  By 
half-past  two,  57  of  the  brave  gar- 
rison lay  dead,  and  about  250  had 
surrendered.  Fort  Whitworth  was 
at  once  abandoned,  but  the  guns 
of  Fort  Gregg  were  opened  upon 
the  garrison  as  they  marched  out, 
and  the  commander  and  sixty  men 
were  surrendered. 
Prominent  officers  now  urged  the  general 
to  make  an  assault  on  the  inner  lines  and  cap- 
ture Petersburg  that  afternoon,  but  he  was  firm 
in  his  resolve  not  to  sacrifice  the  lives  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  such  a  result.  He  said  the 
city  would  undoubtedly  be  evacuated  during 
the  night,  and  he  would  dispose  the  troops  for 
a  parallel  march  westward,  and  try  to  head  off 
the  escaping  army.  And  thus  ended  this  event- 
ful Sunday. 

The  general  was  up  at  daylight  the  next 
morning,  and  the  first  report  brought  in  was 
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that  Parke  had 
gone  through  the 
lines  at  4  a.  m., 
capturing  a  few 
skirmishers,  and 
that  the  city  had 
surrendered  at 
4:28  to  Colonel 
Ely.  A  second 
communication 
surrendering  the 
place  was  sent  in 
to  Wright. 

The  evacuation 
had  begun  about 
10  the  night  be- 
fore, and  was  com- 
pleted before  3  on 
the  morning  of  the 
3d.  Between  5  and 
6  a.  m.  the  general 
had  a  conference 
with  Meade,  and 
orders  were  given 
to  push  westward 
with  all  haste. 
About  9  a.  m.  the 
general  rode  into 
Petersburg.  Many 
of  the  citizens, 
panic-stricken, 
had  escaped  with 
the  army.  Most 
of  the  whites  who 
remained  staid  in- 
doors,a  few  groups 
of  negroes  gave 
cheers,  but  the 
scene  generally 
was  one  of  com- 
plete desertion. 
Grant  rode  along 
quietly     with     his 

staff  until  he  came  to  a  comfortable-looking    the  general  stepped  forward  to  greet  him,  and 
brick  house  with  a  yard  in  front,  situated  on    stood  shaking  it  for  some  time  and  pouring 


CITIZENS     OF     RICHMOND     TAKING     REFUGE     IN     CAPITOL     SQUARE     DURING     THE     CONFLAGRATION 
FOLLOWING     UPON     THE     EVACUATION,     APRIL    3D,     1865. 


one  of  the  principal  streets,  and  here  he  and 
the  officers  accompanying  him  dismounted 
and  took  seats  on  the  piazza.  A  number  of 
the  citizens  now  gathered  on  the  sidewalk  and 
gazed,  with  eager  curiosity,  upon  the  features 
of  the  commander  of  the  Yankee  armies. 

The  general  was  anxious  to  move  westward 
at  once  with  the  leading  infantry  columns,  but 


out  his  thanks  and  congratulations  with  all 
the  fervor  of  a  heart  which  seemed  overflow- 
ing with  its  fullness  of  joy.  I  doubt  whether 
Mr.  Lincoln  ever  experienced  a  happier  mo- 
ment in  his  life.  The  scene  was  singularly 
affecting  and  one  never  to  be  forgotten.  He 
then  said : 

Do  you  know,  general,  I  have  had  a  sort 


Mr.  Lincoln  had  telegraphed  that  he  was  on  his  of  sneaking  idea  for  some  days  that  you  m- 

way  to  see  him,  and  the  general  decided  to  tended  to  do  something  like  this,  though  I 

prolong  his  stay  until  the  President  came  up.  thought  some  time  ago  that   you  would  so 

Mr.  Lincoln  soon  after  arrived,  accompanied  manoeuvre  as  to  have  Sherman  come  up  and 

by  his  little   son  "  Tad,"  dismounted  in  the  be  near  enough  to  cooperate  with  you." 

street  and  came  in  through  the  front  gate  with  "  Yes,"  replied  the  general, "  I  thought  at  one 

long  and  rapid  strides,  his  face  beaming  with  time  that  Sherman's  army  might  advance  so 

delight.     He  seized  General  Grant's  hand  as  far  as  to  be  within  supporting  distance  of  the 
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Eastern  armies  when  the  spring  campaign 
against  Lee  opened,  but  I  have  had  a  feeling 
that  it  is  better  to  let  Lee's  old  antagonists 
give  his  army  the  final  blow  and  finish  up  the 
job  single-handed." 

"  I  see,  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  but  I 
never  thought  of  it  in  that  light.  In  fact  my 
anxiety  has  been  so  great  that  I  did  n't  care 
where  the  help  came  from  so  the  work  was 
perfectly  dune." 

Mr.  Lincoln  then  began  to  talk  about  the 
civil  complications  that  would  follow  the  de- 
struction of  the  Confederate  armies  in  the 
field,  and  showed  plainly  the  anxiety  he  felt 
regarding  the  great  problems  in  state-craft 
which  would  soon  be  thrust  upon  him. 

Meanwhile  Tad,  for  whom  he  always  showed 
great  affection,  was  now  becoming  a  little  un- 
easy and  gave  certain  appealing  looks  to  which 
a  staff-officer  responded  by  producing  some 
sandwiches,  which  he  offered  to  him,  saying : 
"  Here,  young  man,  I  guess  you  must  be  hun- 
gry." Tad  seized  them  as  a  drowning  man 
would  seize  a  life-preserver,  and  cried  out : 
"  Yes,  I  am,  that 's  what's  the  matter  with  me." 
This  greatly  amused  the  President  and  the 
general-in-chief,  who  had  a  hearty  laugh  at 
Tad's  expense. 

The  general  hoped  that  he  would  hear  be- 
fore he  parted  with  the  President  that  Rich- 
mond was  in  our  possession,  but  after  the  in- 
terview had  lasted  about  an  hour  and  a  half, 
the  general  said  he  must  ride  on  to  the  front 
and  join  Ord's  column,  and  took  leave  of  the 
President  who  shook  his  hand  cordially,  and 
with  great  warmth  of  feeling  wished  him  God- 
speed and  every  success. 

The  general  and  staff  had  ridden  as  far  as 
Sutherland's  Station,  about  nine  miles,  when 
a  dispatch  from  VVeitzel  overtook  him,  which 
had  come  by  a  roundabout  way,  announcing 
the  capture  of  Richmond  at  8:15  that  morn- 
ing. Although  the  news  was  expected,  there 
were  wild  shouts  of  rejoicing  from  the  group 
who  heard  it  read.  The  general,  who  never 
manifested  the  slightest  sign  of 
emotion  either  in  victories  or  de- 


feats, merely  said :  "  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  get  this 
news  before  we  left  the  President.  However, 
I  suppose  he  has  heard  of  it  by  this  time," 
and  then  added  :  "  Let  the  news  be  circulated 
among  the  troops  as  rapidly  as  possible." 

Grant  and  Meade  both  went  into  camp  at 
Sutherland's  Station  that  evening,  the  3d.  The 
Army  of  the  Potomac  caught  a  few  hours' 
sleep,  and  at  3  the  next  morning  was  again 
on  the  march.  The  pursuit  had  now  become 
unflagging,  relentless.  Grant  put  a  spur  on 
the  heel  of  every  dispatch  he  sent.  Sheridan 
"  the  inevitable,"  as  the  enemy  had  learned  to 
call  him,  was  in  advance  thundering  along 
with  his  cavalry,  followed  by  Griffin  and  the 
rest  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  while  Ord 
was  swinging  along  towards  Burkeville  to  head 
off  Lee  from  Danville,  to  which  point  it  was 
naturally  supposed  he  was  pushing  in  order 
to  unite  with  Joe  Johnston's  army.  The  4th 
was  another  active  day;  the  troops  found  that 
this  campaign  was  to  be  won  by  legs,  that  the 
great  walking  match  had  begun,  and  success 
depended  upon  which  army  could  make  the 
best  distance  record.  General  Grant  marched 
this  day  with  Ord's  troops.  Meade  was  quite 
sick  and  at  times  had  to  take  to  an  ambulance, 
but  his  loyal  spirit  never  flagged,  and  his 
orders  breathed  the  true  spirit  of  the  soldier. 
That  night  General  Grant  camped  at  Wilson's 
Station,  on  the  South  Side  railroad  twenty-seven 
miles  west  of  Petersburg.  On  the  5th  he 
marched  again  with  Ord's  column,  and  at  noon 
reached  Nottaway  Court  House,  about  ten 
miles  east  of  Burkeville,  where  he  halted  for 
a  couple  of  hours.  A  young  staff-officer  here 
rode  up  to  General  Ord,  in  a  state  of  consider- 
able excitement,  and  said  to  him :  "  Is  this  a 
way-station  ?  "  The  grim  old  soldier,  who  al- 
ways went  armed  with  a  joke  concealed  some- 
where about  his  person,  replied  with  great  de- 
liberation :  "  This  is  Nott-a-way  Station."  We 
continued  to  move  along  the  road  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  South  Side  railroad  till  nearly 
dark,  and  had  reached  a  point  about  half-way 
between  Nottaway  and  Burkeville.  The  road 
was  skirted  by  dense  woods  on  the  northside, 
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the  side  towards  the  enemy.  There  was  a 
sudden  commotion  among  the  headquarters 
escort,  and  on  looking  around  I  saw  some  of 
our  men  dashing  up  to  a  horseman  in  full  Con- 
federate uniform,  who  had  suddenly  appeared 
in  the  road,  and  in  the  act  of  seizing  him  as  a 
prisoner. 

I  recognized  him  at  once  as  one  of  Sheri- 
dan's scouts,  who  had  before  brought  us  im- 
portant dispatches,  and  said  to  him  :  ':  How 
do  you  do,  Campbell?"  and  told  our  men 
he  was  all  right  and  was  one  of  our  own 
people. 

He  informed  us  he  had  had  a  hard  ride  from 
Sheridan's  camp,  and  had  brought  a  dispatch 
for  General  Grant.  By  this  time  the  general 
had  recognized  him,  and  had  stopped  in  the 
road  to  see  what  he  had  brought.  Campbell 
then  took  from  his  mouth  a  wad  of  tobacco, 
broke  it  open,  and  pulled  out  a  little  ball  of 
tin-foil.  Rolled  up  in  this  was  a  sheet  of  tis- 
sue paper  on  which  was  written  the  famous 
dispatch  so  widely  published  at  the  time,  in 
which  Sheridan  described  the  situation  at  Jet- 
ersville,  and  added :  "  I  wish  you  were  here 
yourself." 

The  general  said  he  would  go  at  once  to 
Sheridan,  and  dismounted  from  his  black  pony 
"Jeff  Davis,"  which  he  had  been  riding,  and 
called  for  his  big  bay  horse  "  Cincinnati."  He 
stood  in  the  road  for  a  few  minutes  and  wrote 
a  dispatch,  using  the  pony's  back  for  a  desk, 
and  then  mounting  the  fresh  horse,  told  Camp- 
bell to  lead  the  way.  It  was  found  we  would 
have  to  skirt  pretty  closely  to  the  enemy's 
lines,  and  it  was  thought  prudent  to  take  some 
cavalry  with  us,  but  there  was  none  near  at 
hand,  and  the  general  said  he  would  risk  it  with 
our  mounted  escort  of  fourteen  men.  Calling 
upon  me  and  two  or  three  other  officers  to  ac- 
company him,  he  started  off.  It  was  now  af- 
ter dark,  but  there  was  enough  moonlight  to 
enable  us  to  see  the  way  without  difficulty. 
After  riding  nearly  twenty  miles,  following 
cross-roads  through  a  wooded  country,  we 
struck  Sheridan's  pickets  about  half-past  10 
o'clock  and  soon  after  reached  his  headquar- 
ters. 

Sheridan  was  awaiting  the  general-in-chief, 
thinking  he  would  come  after  getting  the  dis- 
patch ;  a  good  supper  of  coffee  and  cold 
chicken  had  been  spread  out,  and  it  was  soon 
demonstrated  that  the  night  ride  had  not 
impaired  any  one's  appetite. 

When  he  had  learned  fully  the  situation  in 
Sheridan's  front,  General  Grant  first  sent  a 
message  to  Ord  to  watch  the  roads  running 
south  from  Burkeville  and  Farmville,  and  then 
rode  over  to  Meade's  camp  near  by.  Meade 
was  still  suffering  from  illness.  His  views  dif- 
fered somewhat  from  General  Grant's  regard- 
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ing  the  movements  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac for  the  next  day,  and  the  latter  changed 
the  proposed  dispositions  so  as  to  have  the 
army  swing  round  towards  the  south,  and  en- 
deavor to  head  off  Lee  in  that  direction.  The 
next  day,  the  6th,  proved  a  decided  field  day  in 
the  pursuit.  It  was  found  in  the  morning  that 
Lee  had  retreated  during  the  night  from  Ame- 
lia Court  House,  and  from  the  direction  he  had 
taken  and  from  information  received  that  he 
had  ordered  rations  to  meet  him  at  Farmville,  it 
was  seen  that  he  had  abandoned  all  hope  of 
reaching  Burkeville  and  was  probably  heading 
for  Lynchburg.  Ord  was  to  try  to  burn  the 
High  Bridge  and  push  on  to  Farmville.  Sheri- 
dan's cavalry  was  to  work  around  on  Lee's  left 
flank,  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  to 
make  another  forced  march  and  strike  the 
enemy  wherever  it  could  reach  him. 

I  spent  a  portion  of  the  day  with  Hum- 
phreys's corps,  which  attacked  the  enemy  near 
Deatonsville,  and  gave  his  rear-guard  no  rest. 
Joining  General  Grant  later  I  rode  with  him 
to  Burkeville,  getting  there  some  time  after 
dark. 

Ord  had  pushed  out  to  Rice's  Station,  and 
Sheridan  and  Wright  had  gone  in  against  the 
enemy  and  fought  the  battle  of  Sailor's  Creek 
[east  of  Farmville,  see  map,  page  143]  cap- 
turing six  general  officers  and  about  seven 
thousand  men,  and  smashing  things  generally. 
General  Grant  started  from  Burkeville  early 
the  next  morning,  the  7th,  and  took  the  direct 
road  to  Farmville.  The  columns  were  crowd- 
ing the  roads,  and  the  men,  aroused  to  still 
greater  efforts  by  the  inspiring  news  of  the  day 
before,  were  sweeping  along,  despite  the  rain 
that  fell,  like  trained  pedestrians  on  a  walking- 
track.  As  the  general  rode  amongst  them,  he 
was  greeted  with  shouts  and  hurrahs,  on  all 
sides,  and  a  string  of  sly  remarks,  which  showed 
how  familiar  swords  and  bayonets  become 
when  victory  furnishes  the  topic  of  their 
talk. 

11. 

THE  SURRENDER  AT  APPOMATTOX 
COURT  HOUSE. 

A  little  before  noon  on  the  7th  of  April, 
1865,  General  Grant  with  his  staff  rode  into 
the  little  village  of  Farmville  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Appomattox  River,  a  town  which  will 
be  memorable  in  history  as  the  place  in  which 
he  opened  the  correspondence  with  Lee  which 
led  to  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia. 

He  drew  up  in  front  of  the  village  hotel, 
dismounted,  and  established  headquarters  on 
its  broad  piazza.  News  came  in  that  Crook 
was  fighting  large  odds  with  his  cavalry  on 
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the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  I  was  directed 
to  go  to  his  front  and  see  what  was  necessary 
to  be  done  to  assist  him.  I  found  that  he  was 
being  driven  back,  and  the  enemy  was  making 
a  bold  stand  north  of  the  river.  Humphreys 
was  also  on  the  north  side,  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  our  infantry,  confronted  by  a  large  por- 
tion of  Lee's  army,  and  having  some  very 
heavy  fighting.  On  my  return  to  general  head- 
quarters that  night,  Wright's  corps  was  ordered 
to  cross  the  river  and  move  rapidly  to  the  sup- 
port of  our  troops  there.  Notwithstanding  their 
long  march  that  day,  the  men  sprang  to  their 
feet  with  a  spirit  that  made  every  one  marvel 
at  their  pluck,  and  came  swinging  through 
the  main  street  of  the  village,  with  a  step 
that  seemed  as  elastic  as  on  the  first  day  of 
their  toilsome  tramp.  It  was  now  dark,  but 
they  spied  the  general-in-chief  watching  them 
with  evident  pride  from  the  piazza  of  the 
hotel. 

Then  was  witnessed  one  of  the  most  inspir- 
ing scenes  of  the  campaign.  Bonfires  were 
lighted  on  the  sides  of  the  street,  the  men 
seized  straw  and  pine  knots,  and  improvised 
torches.  Cheers  arose  from  throats  already 
hoarse  with  shouts  of  victory,  bands  played, 
banners  waved,  arms  were  tossed  high  in 
air  and  caught  again.     The  night  march  had 


become  a  grand  review,  with  Grant  as  the 
reviewing  officer. 

Ord  and  Gibbon  had  visited  the  general  at 
the  hotel,  and  he  had  spoken  with  them  as  well 
as  with  Wright  about  sending  some  communi- 
cation to  Lee  which  might  pave  the  way  to  the 
stopping  of  further  bloodshed.  Dr.  Smith,  for- 
merly of  the  regular  army,  a  native  of  Virginia 
and  a  relative  of  General  Ewell,  now  one  of 
our  prisoners,  had  told  General  Grant  the  night 
before  that  Ewell  had  said  in  conversation  that 
their  cause  was  lost  when  they  crossed  the 
James  River,  and  he  considered  it  the  duty  of 
the  authorities  to  negotiate  for  peace  then, 
while  they  still  had  a  right  to  claim  conces- 
sions, adding  that  now  they  were  not  in  con- 
dition to  claim  anything.  He  said  that  for 
every  man  killed  after  this  somebody  would  be 
responsible,  and  it  would  be  little  better  than 
murder.  He  could  not  tell  what  General  Lee 
would  do,  but  he  hoped  he  would  at  once 
surrender  his  army.  This  statement,  together 
with  the  news  which  had  been  received  from 
Sheridan  saying  that  he  had  heard  that  Gen- 
eral Leg's  trains  of  provisions  which  had 
come  by  rail  were  at  Appomattox  and  that  he 
expected  to  capture  them  before  Lee  could 
reach  them,  induced  the  general  to  write  the 
following  communication : 
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"  Headquarters  Armies  of  the  U.  S. 
"5  P.  M.,  April  7th,  1865. 
"General  R.  E.  Lee,  Commanding  C.  S.  A.  : 

"  The  results  of  the  last  week  must  convince  you  of 
the  hopelessness  of  further  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  in  this  struggle.  I  feel 
that  it  is  so,  and  regard  it  as  my  duty  to  shift  from  my- 
self the  responsibility  of  any  further  effusion  of  blood 
by  asking  of  you  the  surrender  of  that  portion  of  the 
Confederate  States  army,  known  as  the  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia.        U.  S.  Grant,  Lieut.-General." 

This  he  intrusted  to  General  Seth  Williams, 
adjutant-general,  with  directions  to  take  it  to 
Humphreys's  front,  as  his  corps  was  close  up 
to  the  enemy's  rear-guard,  and  have  it  sent 
into  Lee's  lines. 

The  general  decided  to  remain  all  night 
at  Farmville  and  await  the  reply  from  Lee,  and 
he  was  shown  to  a  room  in  the  hotel  in  which 
he  was  told  Lee  had  slept  the  night  before. 

Lee  wrote  the  following  reply  within  an 
hour  after  he  received  General  Grant's  letter, 
but  it  was  brought  in  by  rather  a  circuitous 
route  and  did  not  reach  its  destination  till 
after  midnight : 

"April  7th,  1S65. 
"  General  :  I  have  received  your  note  of  this  date. 
Though  not  entertaining  the  opinion  you  express  of  the 
hopelessness  of  further  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  I  reciprocate  your  desire 
to  avoid  useless  effusion  of  blood,  and  therefore,  before 
considering  your  proposition,  ask  the  terms  you  will 
offer  on  conditions  of  its  surrender. 

"  R.  E.  Lee,  General. 
"  Lieut.-General  U.  S.  Grant, 
"Commanding  Armies  of  the  U.  S." 


The  next  morning  before  leaving 
Farmville  the  general  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing reply,  and  General  Williams 
again  started  for  Humphreys's  front 
to  have  the  letter  transmitted  to  Lee  : 


"April  8th,  1865. 
" General R.  E.Lee, Commanding C.  S.  A.: 
"  Your  note  of  last  evening  in  reply  to 
mine  of  the  same  date,  asking  the  conditions 
on  which  I  will  accept  the  surrender  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  is  just  received. 
In  reply  I  would  say  that,  peace  being  my 
great  desire,  there  is  but  one  condition  I 
would  insist  upon, —  namely,  that  the  men 
and  officers  surrendered  shall  be  disquali- 
fied for  taking  up  arms  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  until  properly 
exchanged.  I  will  meet  you,  or  will  desig- 
nate officers  to  meet  any  officers  you  may 
name  for  the  same  purpose,  at  any  point 
agreeable  to  you,  for  the  purpose  of  arrang- 
ing definitely  the  terms  upon  which  the  sur- 
render of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
will  be  received. 

"  U.  S.  Grant,  Lieut.-General." 


There  turned  up  at  this  time  a 
rather  hungry-looking  gentleman  in 
gray,  in  the  uniform  of  a  colonel,  who 
proclaimed  himself  the  proprietor  of 


the  hotel.  He  said  his  regiment  had  crumbled 
to  pieces,  he  was  the  only  man  left  in  it,  and 
he  thought  he  might  as  well  stop  off  at  home. 
His  story  was  significant  as  indicating  the 
disintegrating  process  which  was  going  on  in 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy. 

General  Grant  had  been  marching  most  of 
the  way  with  the  columns  which  were  pushing 
along  south  of  Lee's  line  of  retreat,  but  expect- 
ing that  a  reply  would  be  sent  to  his  last  letter 
and  wanting  to  keep  within  easy  communica- 
tion with  Lee,  he  decided  to  march  this  day 
with  the  portion  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
which  was  pressing  Lee's  rear-guard.  After 
issuing  some  further  instructions  to  Ord  and 
Sheridan,  he  started  from  Farmville,  crossed  to 
the  north  side  of  the  Appomattox,  conferred 
in  person  with  Meade,  and  rode  with  his  col- 
umns. Encouraging  reports  came  in  all  day, 
and  that  night  headquarters  were  established 
at  Curdsville  in  a  large  white  farm-house,  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  Meade's  camp.  The 
general  and  several  of  the  staff  had  cut  loose 
from  the  headquarters  trains  the  night  he 
started  to  meet  Sheridan  at  Jetersville,  and  had 
neither  baggage  nor  camp  equipage.  The  gen- 
eral did  not  even  have  his  sword  with  him. 
This  was  the  most  advanced  effort  yet  made 
at  moving  in  "light  marching  order,"  and  we 
billeted  ourselves  at  night  in  farm-houses,  or 
bivouacked  on  porches,  and  picked  up  meals 
at  any  camp  that  seemed  to  have  something  to 
spare  in  the  way  of  rations.    This  night  we 
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sampled  the  fare  of  Meade's  hospitable  mess 
and  once  more  lay  down  with  full  stomachs. 

General  Grant  had  been  suffering  all  the  af- 
ternoon from  a  severe  headache,  the  result  of 
fatigue,  anxiety,  scant  fare,  and  loss  of  sleep, 
and  by  night  it  was  much  worse.  He  had  been 
induced  to  bathe  his  feet  in  hot  water  and  mus- 
tard, and  apply  mustard  plasters  to  his  wrists 
and  the  back  of  his  neck,  but  these  remedies 
afforded  little  relief.  The  dwelling  we  occu- 
pied was  a  double  house.    The  general  threw 


Army  of  Northern  Virginia;  but  as  far  as  your  pro- 
posal may  affect  the  Confederate  States  forces  under 
my  command,  and  tend  to  the  restoration  of  peace,  I 
should  be  pleased  to  meet  you  at  io  A.  M.  to-morrow 
on  the  old  stage  road  to  Richmond,  between  the  picket- 
lines  of  the  two  armies.  R.  E.  Lee,  General. 
"Lieut. -General  U.  S.  Grant." 

General  Grant  had  been  able  to  get  but  very 
little  sleep.  He  now  sat  up  and  read  the  letter, 
and  after  making  a  few  comments  upon  it  to 
General  Rawlins,  lay  down  again  on  the  sofa. 

About  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  9th, 
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himself  upon  a  sofa  in  the  sitting-room  on  the 
left  side  of  the  hall,  while  the  staff-officers 
bunked  on  the  floor  of  the  room  opposite 
to  catch  what  sleep  they  could.  About  mid- 
night we  were  aroused  by  Colonel  Whittier 
of  Humphreys's  staff,  who  brought  another 
letter  from  General  Lee.  General  Rawlins  at 
once  took  it  in  to  General  Grant's  room.  It 
was  as  follows : 

"April  8th,  1865. 
"  General  :  I  received  at  a  late  hour  your  note  of  to- 
day. In  mine  of  yesterday  I  did  not  intend  to  propose 
the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  but 
to  ask  the  terms  of  your  proposition.  To  be  frank,  I 
do  not  think  the  emergency  has  arisen  to  call  for  the 
surrender  of  this  army,  but  as  the  restoration  of  peace 
should  be  the  sole  object  of  all,  I  desired  to  know 
whether  your  proposals  would  lead  to  that  end.  I  can- 
not, therefore,  meet  you  with  a  view  to  surrender  the 


I  got  up  and  crossed  the  hall  to  ascertain  how 
the  general  was  feeling.  I  found  his  room 
empty,  and  upon  going  out  of  the  front  door 
saw  him  pacing  up  and  down  in  the  yard  hold- 
ing both  hands  to  his  head.  Upon  inquir- 
ing how  he  felt,  he  replied  that  he  had  had 
very  little  sleep  and  was  still  suffering  the 
most  excruciating  pain.  I  said:  "Well,  there 
is  one  consolation  in  all  this,  general :  I  never 
knew  you  to  be  ill  that  you  did  not  receive 
some  good  news.  I  have  become  a  little  su- 
perstitious regarding  these  coincidences,  and 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  some  good  for- 
tune overtook  you  before  night."  He  smiled 
and  said  :  "  The  best  thing  that  can  happen 
to  meto-day  is  to  get  rid  of  the  pain  I  am  suffer- 
ing."  We  were  now  joined  by  some  others  of 
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the  staff,  and  the  general 
was  induced  to  go  over  to 
Meade's  headquarters  with 
us  and  get  some  coffee,  in 
the  hope  that  it  would  do 
him  good.  He  seemed  to 
feel  a  little  better  now,  and 
after  writing  the  following 
letter  to  Lee  and  dispatch- 
ing it,  he  prepared  to  move 
forward.  The  letter  was  as 
follows  : 

"April  9th,  1865. 

"  General:  Your  note  of  yes- 
terday is  received.  I  have  no 
authority  to  treat  on  the  subject 

of  peace.  The  meeting  proposed  for  10  A.  M.  to-day 
could  lead  to  no  good.  I  will  state,  however,  that  I  am 
equally  desirous  for  peace  with  yourself,  and  the  whole 
North  entertains  the  same  feeling.  The  terms  upon 
which  peace  can  be  had  are  well  understood.  By  the 
South  laying  down  their  arms,  they  would  hasten  that 
most  desirable  event,  save  thousands  of  human  lives, 
and  hundreds  of  millions  of  property  not  yet  destroyed. 
Seriously  hoping  that  all  our  difficulties  may  be  settled 
without  the  loss  of  another  life,  I  subscribe  myself,  etc., 
"  U.  S.  Grant,  Lieutenant-General. 

"  General  R.  E.  Lee." 
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from  the  Richmond  and  Lynchburg  roads  to  the 
Farmville  and  Lynchburg  road.  I  am  at  this  writing 
about  four  miles  west  of  Walker's  Church,  and  will 
push  forward  to  the  front  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
you.  Notice  sent  to  me  on  this  road  where  you  wish 
the  interview  to  take  place  will  meet  me. 

"  U.  S.  Grant,  LieuteiNant-General." 

He  handed  this  to  Colonel  Babcock  of  the 

staff,  with  directions  to  take  it  to  General  Lee 

by  the  most  direct  route.     Mounting  his  horse 

again,  the  general  rode  on  at  a  trot  towards 

It  was  proposed  to  him  to  ride  during  the    Appomattox  Court  House.     When  five  or  six 


day  in  a  covered  ambulance  which  was  at 
hand,  instead  of  on  horseback,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  but  this  he  declined 
to  do  and  soon  after  mounted  "  Cincinnati " 
and  struck  off  towards  New  Store.  From  that 
point  he  went  by  way  of  a  cross-road  to  the 
south  side  of  the  Appomattox  with  the  inten- 
tion of  moving  around  to  Sheridan's  front. 
While-riding  along  the  wagon  road  which  runs 
from  Farmville  to  Appomattox  Court  House  at 


miles  from  the  town,  Colonel  Newhall,  Sheri- 
dan's adjutant-general,  came  riding  up  from 
the  direction  of  Appomattox  and  handed  the 
general  a  communication.  This  proved  to 
be  a  duplicate  of  the  letter  from  Lee  which 
Lieutenant  Pease  had  brought  in  from  Meade's 
lines.  Lee  was  so  closely  pressed  that  he 
was  anxious  to  communicate  with  Grant  by 
the  most  direct  means,  and  as  he  could  not 
tell  with  which  column   Grant  was  moving, 


a  point  eight  or  nine  miles  east  of  the  latter    he  sent  in  one  copy  of  his  letter  on  Meade's 


place,  Lieutenant  Pease  of  Meade's  staff  over- 
took him  with  a  dispatch.  It  was  found  to  be 
a  reply  from  Lee,  which  had  been  sent  in  to 
our  lines  on  Humphreys's  front.  It  read  as 
follows : 

"April  9th,  1865. 

"  General  :  I  received  your  note  of  this  morning  on 
the  picket-line,  whither  I  had  come  to  meet  you  and 
ascertain  definitely  what  terms  were  embraced  in  your 
proposal  of  yesterday  with  reference  to  the  surrender 
of  this  army.  I  now  ask  an  interview,  in  accordance 
with  the  offer  contained  in  your  letter  of  yesterday,  for 
that  purpose.  R.  E.  Lee,  General. 

"  Lieutenant-General  U.  S.  Grant." 

Pease  also  brought  a  note  from  Meade,  say- 


front  and  one  on  Sheridan's.    Colonel  New- 
hall  joined  our  party,  and  after  a  few  min- 
utes' halt  to  read  the  letter,  we  continued  our 
ride  towards  Appomattox.     On  the  march  I 
had  asked  the  general  several  times  how  he 
felt.    To  the  same  question  now  he  said,  "  The 
pain  in  my  head  seemed  to  leave  me  the  mo- 
ment I  got  Lee's  letter."    The  road  was  filled 
with  men,  animals  and  wagons,  and  to  avoid 
these  and   shorten    the   distance,  we  turned 
slightly  to  the  right  and  began  to  "cut  across 
lots  "  ;  but  before  going  far  we  spied  men  con- 
spicuous in  gray,  and  it  was  seen  that  we  were 
moving  towards  the  enemy's  left  flank  and  that 
mg  that  at  Lee  s  request  he  had  read  the  com-    a  short  ride  farther  would  take  us  into  his  lines, 
mumcation  addressed  to  General  Grant  and    it  looked  for  a  moment  as  if  a  very  awkward 
in  consequence  of  it  had  granted  a  short  truce,    condition  of  things  might  possibly  arise,  and 
1  he  general,  as  soon  as  he  had  read  these    Grant  become  a  prisoner  in  Lee's  lines  instead 
letters    dismounted,  sat  down  on  the  grassy    ofLeeinhis.  Such  a  circumstance  would  have 
bank  by  the  roadside,  and  wrote  the  following    given  rise  to  an  important  cross-entry  in  the 


reply  to  Lee : 

"April  9th,  1S65. 
"  General  R.  E.  Lee,  Commanding  C.  S.  Army : 

"Your  note  of  this  date  is  but  this  moment  (11 :5o 
A.  M.)  received,  in  consequence  of  my  having  passed 


system  of  campaign  book-keeping.  There  was 
only  one  remedy  —  to  retrace  our  steps  and 
strike  the  right  road,  which  was  done  without 
serious  discussion.    About   1  o'clock  the  little 
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village  of  Appomattox  Court  House  with  its 
half-dozen  houses  came  in  sight,  and  soon  we 
were  entering  its  single  street.  It  is  situated 
on  some  rising  ground,  and  beyond  the  coun- 
try slopes  down  into  a  broad  valley.  The  en- 
emy was  seen  with  his  columns  and  wagon 
trains  covering  the  low  ground.  Our  cavalry, 
the  Fifth  Corps,  and  part  of  Ord's  command 
were  occupying  the  high  ground  to  the  south 
and  west  of  the  enemy,  heading  him  oft"  com- 
pletely. 

Generals  Sheridan  and  Ord  with  a  group  of 
officers  around  them  were  seen  in  the  road,  and 
as  our  party  came  up,  General  Grant  said : 

"  How  are  you,  Sheridan  ?  " 

"  First-rate,  thank  you ;  how  are  you  ?  "  cried 
Sheridan,  with  a  voice  and  look  that  seemed  to 
indicate  that  on  his  part  he  was  having  things 
all  his  own  way. 

"  Is  Lee  over  there  ?  "  asked  General  Grant, 
pointing  up  the  street,  having  heard  a  rumor 
that  Lee  was  in  that  vicinity. 

"  Yes,  he  is  in  that  brick  house,"  answered 
Sheridan. 

"  Well,  then,  we  '11  go  over,"  said  Grant. 

The  general-in-chief  now  rode  on,  accom- 
panied by  Sheridan,  Ord,  and  some  others, 
and  soon  Colonel  Babcock's  orderly  was  seen 
sitting  on  his  horse  in  the  street  in  front  of  a 
two-story  brick  house,  better  in  appearance 
than  the  rest  of  the  houses.  He  said  General 
Lee  and  Colonel  Babcock  had  gone  into  this 
house  a  short  time  before,  and  he  was  ordered 
to  post  himself  in  the  street  and  keep  a  look- 
out for  General  Grant,  so  as  to  let  him  know 


where  General  Lee  was.  Babcock  told  me 
afterwards  that  in  carrying  General  Grant's 
last  letter  he  passed  through  the  enemy's  lines 
and  found  General  Lee  a  little  more  than  half 
a  mile  beyond  Appomattox  Court  House.  He 
was  lying  down  by  the  roadside  on  a  blanket 
which  had  been  spread  over  a  few  fence  rails 
on  the  ground  under  an  apple-tree,  which  was 
part  of  an  orchard.  This  circumstance  fur- 
nished the  only  ground  for  the  widespread  re- 
port that  the  surrender  occurred  under  an 
apple-tree.  Babcock  dismounted  upon  com- 
ing near,  and  as  he  approached  on  foot,  Lee 
sat  up,  with  his  feet  hanging  over  the  roadside 
embankment.  The  wheels  of  the  wagons  in 
passing  along  the  road  had  cut  away  the  earth 
of  this  embankment  and  left  the  roots  of  the 
tree  projecting.  Lee's  feet  were  partly  resting 
on  these  roots.  One  of  his  staff-officers  came 
forward,  took  the  dispatch  which  Babcock 
handed  him  and  gave  it  to  General  Lee. 
After  reading  it,  the  general  rose  and  said 
he  would  ride  forward  on  the  road  on  which 
Babcock  had  come,  but  was  apprehensive 
that  hostilities  might  begin  in  the  mean  time, 
upon  the  termination  of  the  temporary  truce, 
and  asked  Babcock  to  write  a  line  to  Meade 
informing  him  of  the  situation.  Babcock  wrote 
accordingly,  requesting  Meade  to  maintain 
the  truce  until  positive  orders  from  General 
Grant  could  be  received.  To  save  time  it  was 
arranged  that  a  Union  officer,  accompanied  by 
one  of  Lee's  officers,  should  carry  this  letter 
through  the  enemy's  lines.  This  route  made 
the  distance  to  Meade  nearly  ten  miles  shorter 
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than  by  the  roundabout  way  of  the  Union  lines. 
Lee  now  mounted  his  horse  and  directed  Col- 
onel Charles  Marshall,  his  military  secretary, 
to  accompany  him.  They  started  for  Appomat- 
tox Court  H  ouse  in  company  with  Babcock  and 
followed  by  a  mounted  orderly.  AVhen  the  party 
reached  the  village  they  met  one  of  its  residents, 
named  Wilbur  McLean,  who  was  told  that  Gen- 
eral Lee  wanted  to  occupy  a  convenient  room 
in  some  house  in  the  town.  McLean  ushered 
them  into  the  sitting-room  of  one  of  the  first 
houses  he  came  to,  but  upon  looking  about 
and  finding  it  quite  small  and  meagerly  fur- 
nished, Lee  proposed  finding  something  more 
commodious  and  better  fitted  for  the  occasion. 
McLean  then  conducted  the  party  to  his  own 
house,  about  the  best  one  in  the  town,  where 
they  awaited  General  Grant's  arrival. 

The  house  had  a  comfortable  wooden  porch 
with  seven  steps  leading  up  to  it.  A  hall  ran 
through  the  middle  from  front  to  back,  and 
on  each  side  was  a  room  having  two  windows, 
one  in  front  and  one  in  rear.  Each  room  had 
two  doors  opening  into  the  hall.  The  building 
stood  a  little  distance  back  from  the  street,  with 
a  yard  in  front,  and  to  the  left  was  a  gate  for 
carriages  and  a  roadway  running  to  a  stable  in 
rear.  We  entered  the  grounds  by  this  gate 
and  dismounted.    In  the  yard  were  seen  a  fine 


large,  gray  horse,  which  proved  to  be  Gen- 
eral Lee's,  and  a  good-looking  mare  belonging 
to  Colonel  Marshall.  An  orderly  in  gray  was 
in  charge  of  them,  and  had  taken  off  their 
bridles  to  let  them  nibble  the  grass. 

General  Grant  mounted  the  steps  and  en- 
tered the  house.  As  he  stepped  into  the  hall, 
Colonel  Babcock,  who  had  seen  his  approach 
from  the  window,  opened  the  door  of  the  room 
on  the  left,  in  which  he  had  been  sitting  with 
General  Lee  and  Colonel  Marshall,  awaiting 
General  Grant's  arrival.  The  general  passed 
in,  while  the  members  of  the  staff,  Generals 
Sheridan  and  Ord,  and  some  general  officers 
who  had  gathered  in  the  front  yard  remained 
outside,  feeling  that  he  would  probably  want 
his  first  interview  with  General  Lee  to  be,  in 
a  measure,  private.  In  a  few  minutes  Colonel 
Babcock  came  to  the  front  door,  and  making 
amotion  with  his  hat  towards  the  sitting-room, 
said:  "The  general  says,  come  in."  It  was 
then  about  half-past  1  of  Sunday,  the  9th  of 
April.  We  entered,  and  found  General  Grant 
sitting  at  a  marble-topped  table  in  the  center 
of  the  room,  and  Lee  sitting  beside  a  small 
oval  table  near  the  front  window,  in  the  corner 
opposite  to  the  door  by  which  we  entered,  and 
facing  General  Grant.  Colonel  Marshall,  his 
military  secretary,  was  standing  at  his  left  side. 
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AVe  walked  in  softly,  and  ranged  ourselves 
quietly  about  the  sides  of  the  room,  very  much 
as  people  enter  a  sick-chamber  when  they  ex- 
pect to  find  the  patient  dangerously  ill.  Some 
found  seats  on  the  sofa  and  a  few  chairs  which 
constituted  the  furniture,  but  most  of  the  party 
stood. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  commanders 
was  very  striking,  and  could  not  fail  to  attract 
marked  attention,  as  they  sat  ten  feet  apart 
facing  each  other. 

General  Grant,  then  nearly  forty-three  years 
of  age,  was  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  with 
shoulders  slightly  stooped.  His  hair  and  full 
beard  were  a  nut-brown,  without  a  trace  of 
gray  in  them.  He  had  on  a  single-breasted 
blouse,  made  of  dark-blue  flannel,  unbuttoned 
in  front,  and  showing  a  waistcoat  underneath. 
He  wore  an  ordinary  pair  of  top-boots,  with  his 
trousers  inside,  and  was  without  spurs.  The 
boots  and  portions  of  his  clothes  were  spat- 
tered with  mud.  He  had  had  on  a  pair  of 
thread  gloves,  of  a  dark-yellow  color,  which  he 
had  taken  off  on  entering  the  room.  His  felt 
"sugar-loaf"  stiff-brimmed  hat  was  thrown  on 
the  table  beside  him.  He  had  no  sword,  and  a 
pair  of  shoulder-straps  was  all  there  was  about 
him  to  designate  his  rank.  In  fact,  aside  from 
these,  his  uniform  was  that  of  a  private  soldier. 

Lee,  on  the  other  hand,  was  fully  six  feet  in 
height,  and  quite  erect  for  one  of  his  age,  for 
he  was  Grant's  senior  by  sixteen  years.  His 
hair  and  full  beard  were  a  silver  gray,  and 
quite  thick  except  that  the  hair  had  become 
a  little  thin  in  front.  He  wore  a  new  uniform 
of  Confederate  gray,  buttoned  up  to  the 
throat,  and  at  his  side  he  carried  a  long  sword 
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of  exceedingly  fine  workmanship,  the  hilt  stud- 
ded with  jewels.  It  was  said  to  be  the  sword 
which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the 
State  of  Virginia.  His  top-boots  were  com- 
paratively new,  and  seemed  to  have  on  them 
some  ornamental  stitching  of  red  silk.  Like 
his  uniform,  they  were  singularly  clean  and  but 
little  travel-stained.  On  the  boots  were  hand- 
some spurs,  with  large  rowels.  A  felt  hat,  which 
in  color  matched  pretty  closely  that  of  his  uni- 
form, and  a  pair  of  long  buckskin  gauntlets  lay 
beside  him  on  the  table.  We  asked  Colonel 
Marshall  afterwards  how  it  was  that  both  he  and 
his  chief  wore  such  fine  toggery,  and  looked 
so  much  as  if  they  had  just  turned  out  to  go 
to  church,  while  with  us  our  outward  garb 
scarcely  rose  to  the  dignity  even  of  the  "  shab- 
by-genteel." He  enlightened  us  regarding  the 
contrast,  by  explaining  that  when  their  head- 
quarters wagons  had  been  pressed  so  closely 
by  our  cavalry  a  few  days  before,  and  it  was 
found  they  would  have  to  destroy  all  their 
baggage  except  the  clothes  they  carried  on 
their  backs,  each  one,  naturally,  selected  the 
newest  suit  he  had,  and  sought  to  propitiate 
the  gods  of  destruction  by  a  sacrifice  of  his 
second-best. 

General  Grant  began  the  conversation  by 
saying : 

"  I  met  you  once  before,  General  Lee,  while 
we  were  serving  in  Mexico,  when  you  came 
over  from  General  Scott's  headquarters  to 
visit  Garland's  brigade,  to  which  I  then  be- 
longed. I  have  always  remembered  your 
appearance,  and  I  think  I  should  have  recog- 
nized you  anywhere." 

"  Yes,"  replied  General  Lee,  "  I  know  I 
met  you  on  that  occasion, 
and  I  have  often  thought 
of  it  and  tried  to  recollect 
how  you  looked, but  I  have 
never  been  able  to  recall 
a  single  feature." 

After  some  further  men- 
tion of  Mexico,  General 
Lee  said : 

"  I  suppose,  General 
Grant,  that  the  object  of 
our  present  meeting  is  fully 
understood.  I  asked  to  see 
you  to  ascertain  upon  what 
terms  you  would  receive 
the  surrender  of  my  army." 
General  Grant  replied : 
"  The  terms  I  propose 
are  those  stated  substan- 
tially in  my  letter  of  yester- 
day,—  that  is,  the  officers 
and  men  surrendered  to  be 
paroled  and  disqualified 
from  taking  up  arms  again 
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until  properly  exchanged,  and  all  arms,  am- 
munition, and  supplies  to  be  delivered  up  as 
captured  property." 

Lee  nodded  an  assent,  and  said  : 
"  Those  are  about  the  conditions  which  I 
expected  would  be  proposed." 


GENERAL    LEE    AND    COLONEL    MARSHALL    LEAVING    MCLEAN'S    HOUSE   AFTER    THE    SURRENDER 
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General  Grant  then  continued  : 

"  Yes,  I  think  our  correspondence  indica- 
ted pretty  clearly  the  action  that  would  be 
taken  at  our  meeting ;  and  I  hope  it  may  lead 
to  a  general  suspension  of  hostilities  and  be  the 
means  of  preventing  any  further  loss  of  life." 

Lee  inclined  his  head  as  indicating  his  ac- 
cord with  this  wish,  and  General  Grant  then 
went  on  to  talk  at  some  length  in  a  very  pleas- 
ant vein  about  the  prospects  of  peace.  Lee  was 
evidently  anxious  to  proceed  to  the  formal 
work  of  the  surrender,  and  he  brought  the  sub- 
ject up  again  by  saying  : 

"  I  presume,  General  Grant,  we  have  both 
carefully  considered  the  proper  steps  to  be 
taken,  and  I  would  suggest  that  you  commit 
to  writing  the  terms  you  have  proposed,  so 
that  they  may  be  formally  acted  upon." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  General  Grant,  "  I 
will  write  them  out."  And  calling  for  his  mani- 
fold order-book,  he  opened  it  on  the  table  be- 
fore him  and  proceeded  to  write  the  terms. 
The  leaves  had  been  so  prepared  that  three 


impressions  of  the  writing  were  made.  He 
wrote  very  rapidly,  and  did  not  pause  until  he 
had  finished  the  sentence  ending  with  "  of- 
ficers appointed  by  me  to  receive  them."  Then 
he  looked  towards  Lee,  and  his  eyes  seemed  to 
be  resting  on  the  handsome  sword  which  hung 
at  that  officer's  side.  He 
said  afterwards  that  this 
set  him  to  thinking  that 
it  would  be  an  unneces- 
sary humiliation  to  re- 
quire the  officers  to 
surrender  their  swords,, 
and  a  great  hardship  to 
_.-~  deprive    them   of  their 

*JH®I»  personal    baggage   and 

horses,  and  after  a  short 
pause  he  wrote  the  sen- 
tence: "This  will  not 
embrace  the  side-arms 
of  the  officers,  nor  their 
private  horses  or  bag- 
gage." When  he  had 
finished  the  letter  he 
called  Colonel  (after- 
wards General)  Parker, 
one  of  the  military  sec- 
retaries on  the  staff,  to 
his  side  and  looked  it 
over  with  him  and  di- 
rected him  as  they  went 
along  to  interline  six  or 
seven  words  and  to 
strike  out  the  word 
"  their,"  which  had  been 
repeated.  When  this  had 
been  done,  he  hand- 
ed the  book  to  General 
Lee  and  asked  him  to  read  over  the  letter.  It 
was  as  follows  : 

"Appomattox  Court  House,  Virginia, 
"  April  9th,  1865. 
"General  R.  E.  Lee,  Commanding  C.  S.  A. 

"  General  :  In  accordance  with  the  substance  of  my 
letter  to  you  of  the  8th  inst. ,  I  propose  to  receive  the  sur- 
render of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  on  the  follow- 
ing terms,  to  wit :  Rolls  of  all  the  officers  and  men  to  be 
made  in  duplicate,  one  copy  to  be  given  to  an  officer  to 
be  designated  by  me,  the  other  to  be  retained  by  such 
officer  or  officers  as  you  may  designate.  The  officers 
to  give  their  individual  paroles  not  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  until  pro- 
perly [exchanged],  and  each  company  or  regimental 
commander  to  sign  a  like  parole  for  the  men  of  their 
commands.  The  arms,  artillery,  and  public  property 
to  be  parked,  and  stacked,  and  turned  over  to  the  offi- 
cers appointed  by  me  to  receive  them.  This  will  not 
embrace  the  side-arms  of  the  officers,  nor  their  private 
horses  or  baggage.  This  done,  each  officer  and  man 
will  be  allowed  to  return  to  his  home,  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  United  States  authorities  so  long  as  they 
observe  their  paroles,  and  the  laws  in  force  where  they- 
may  reside. 

"  Very  respectfully, 

"U.  S.  Grant,  Lieut.-Ge'        t," 
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Lee  took  it  and  laid  it  on  the  table  beside 
him,  while  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  pair  of 
steel-rimmed  spectacles  and  wiped  the  glasses 
carefully  with  his  handkerchief.  Then  he  crossed 
his  legs,  adjusted  the  spectacles  very  slowly 
and  deliberately,  took  up  the  draft  of  the  letter, 
and  proceeded  to  read  it  attentively.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  pages.  When  he  reached  the  top 
line  of  the  second  page,  he  looked  up,  and  said 
to  General  Grant:  "After  the  words  'until  prop- 
erly,' the  word  '  exchanged'  seems  to  be  omit- 
ted. You  doubtless  intended  to  use  that  word." 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Grant;  "  I  thought  I  had 
put  in  the  word  '  exchanged.'  " 

"  I  presumed  it  had  been  omitted  inadver- 
tently," continued  Lee,  "  and  with  your  per- 
mission I  will  mark  where  it  should  be  inserted." 

"  Certainly,"  Grant  replied. 

Lee  felt  in  his  pocket  as  if  searching  for  a 
pencil,  but  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  find 
one.  Seeing  this  and  happening  to  be  stand- 
ing close  to  him,  I  handed  him  my  pencil. 
He  took  it,  and  laying  the  paper  on  the  table 
noted  the  interlineation.  During  the  rest  of 
the  interview  he  kept  twirling  this  pencil  in 
his  fingers  and  occasionally  tapping  the  top 
of  the  table  with  it.  When  he  handed  it  back 
it  was  carefully  treasured  by  me  as  a  memento 
of  the  occasion.  When  Lee  came  to  the  sen- 
tence about  the  officers'  side-arms,  private 
horses  and  baggage,  he  showed  for  the  first 
time  during  the  reading  of  the  letter  a  slight 
change  of  countenance,  and  was  evidently 
touched   by   this  act  of  generosity.     It   was 


doubtless  the  condition  mentioned  to  which 
he  particularly  alluded  when  he  looked  to- 
wards General  Grant  as  he  finished  reading 
and  said  with  some  degree  of  warmth  in  his 
manner :  "  This  will  have  a  very  happy  effect 
upon  my  army." 

General  Grant  then  said  :  "  Unless  you  have 
some  suggestions  to  make  in  regard  to  the  form 
in  which  I  have  stated  the  terms,  I  will  have 
a  copy  of  the  letter  made  in  ink  and  sign  it." 

"  There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion," Lee  replied  after  a  short  pause.  "The 
cavalrymen  and  artillerists  own  their  own 
horses  in  our  army.  Its  organization  in  this 
respect  differs  from  that  of  the  United  States." 
This  expression  attracted  the  notice  of  our 
officers  present,  as  showing  how  firmly  the 
conviction  was  grounded  in  his  mind  that  we 
were  two  distinct  countries.  He  continued : 
"  I  would  like  to  understand  whether  these 
men  will  be  permitted  to  retain  their  horses  ?  " 

"  You  will  find  that  the  terms  as  written  do 
not  allow  this,"  General  Grant  replied;  "only 
the  officers  are  permitted  to  take  their  private 
property." 

Lee  read  over  the  second  page  of  the  let- 
ter again,  and  then  said : 

"  No,  I  see  the  terms  do  not  allow  it;  that 
is  clear."  His  face  showed  plainly  that  he 
was  quite  anxious  to  have  this  concession 
made,  and  Grant  said  very  promptly  and  with- 
out giving  Lee  time  to  make  a  direct  request : 

"  Well,  the  subject  is  quite  new  to  me.  Of 
course  I  did  not  know  that  any  private  sol- 
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diers  owned  their  animals,  but  I  think  this 
will  be  the  last  battle  of  the  war  —  I  sincerely 
hope  so  —  and  that  the  surrender  of  this  army 
will  be  followed  soon  by  that  of  all  the  others, 
and  I  take  it  that  most  of  the  men  in  the 
ranks  are  small  farmers,  and  as  the  country 
has  been  so  raided  by  the  two  armies,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  will  be  able  to  put  in  a 
crop  to  carry  themselves  and  their  families 
through  the  next  winter  without  the  aid  of 
the  horses  they  are  now  riding,  and  I  will  ar- 
range it  in  this  way.  I  will  not  change  the 
terms  as  now  written,  but  I  will  instruct  the  offi- 
cers I  shall  appoint  to  receive  the  paroles  to  let 
all  the  men  who  claim  to  own  a  horse  or  mule 
take  the  animals  home  with  them  to  work  their 
little  farms."  (This  expression  has  been  quoted 
in  various  forms  and  has  been  the  subject  of 
some  dispute.    I  give  the  exact  words  used.) 

Lee  now  looked  greatly  relieved,  and  though 
anything  but  a  demonstrative  man,  he  gave 
every  evidence  of  his  appreciation  of  this  con- 
cession, and  said,  "  This  will  have  the  best 
possible  effect  upon  the  men.  It  will  be  very 
gratifying  and  will  do  much  towards  conciliat- 
ing our  people."  He  handed  the  draft  of  the 
terms  back  to  General  Grant,  who  called  Col- 
onel Bowers  of  the  staff  to  him  and  directed 
him  to  make  a  copy  in  ink.  Bowers  was  a  lit- 
tle nervous,  and  he  turned  the  matter  over  to 
Colonel  (afterwards  General)  Parker,  whose 
handwriting  presented  a  better  appearance 
than  that  of  any  one  else  on  the  staff.  Parker 
sat  down  to  write  at  the  table  which  stood 
against  the  rear  side  of  the  room.  Wilbur 
McLean's  domestic  resources  in  the  way  of  ink 
now  became  the  subject  of  a  searching  inves- 
tigation, but  it  was  found  that  the  contents  of 
the  conical-shaped  stoneware  inkstand  which 
he  produced  appeared  to  be  participating  in 
the  general  breaking  up  and  had  disappeared. 
Colonel  Marshall  now  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a  small  box- wood  ink- 
stand, which  was  put  at  Parker's  service,  so 
that,  after  all,  we  had  to  fall  back  upon  the  re- 
sources of  the  enemy  in  furnishing  the  stage 
"  properties  "  for  the  final  scene  in  the  mem- 
orable military  drama. 

Lee  in  the  mean  time  had  directed  Colonel 
Marshall  to  draw  up  for  his  signature  a  letter 
of  acceptance  of  the  terms  of  surrender.  Col- 
onel Marshall  wrote  out  a  draft  of  such  a  let- 
ter, making  it  quite  formal,  beginning  with  "  I 
have  the  honor  to  reply  to  your  communica- 
tion, etc."  General  Lee  took  it,  and  after  read- 
ing it  over  very  carefully,  directed  that  these 
formal  expressions  be  stricken  out  and  that  the 
letter  be  otherwise  shortened.  He  afterwards 
went  over  it  again  and  seemed  to  change  some 
words,  and  then  told  the  colonel  to  make  a 
final  copy  in  ink.   When  it  came  to  providing 


the  paper,  it  was  found  we  had  the  only  sup- 
ply of  that  important  ingredient  in  the  recipe 
for  surrendering  an  army,  so  we  gave  a  few 
pages  to  the  colonel.  The  letter  when  com- 
pleted read  as  follows : 

"  Headquarters  Army  of  Northern 
"Virginia,  April  9th,  1865. 

"  GENERAL  :  I  received  your  letter  of  this  date  con- 
taining the  terms  of  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  as  proposed  by  you.  As  they  are 
substantially  the  same  as  those  expressed  in  your  let- 
ter of  the  8th  inst.,  they  are  accepted.  I  will  proceed 
to  designate  the  proper  officers  to  carry  the  stipula- 
tions into  effect.  R.  E.  Lee,  General. 

"Lieut. -Gen.  U.  S.  Grant." 

While  the  letters  were  being  copied,  Gen- 
eral Grant  introduced  the  general  officers  who 
had  entered,  and  each  member  of  the  staff,  to 
General  Lee.  The  general  shook  hands  with 
General  Seth  Williams,  who  had  been  his  ad- 
jutant when  Lee  was  superintendent  at  West 
Point,  some  years  before  the  war,  and  gave 
his  hand  to  some  of  the  other  officers  who  had 
extended  theirs,  but  to  most  of  those  who  were 
introduced  he  merely  bowed  in  a  dignified  and 
formal  manner.  He  did  not  exhibit  the  slight- 
est change  of  features  during  this  ceremony 
until  Colonel  Parker  of  our  staff  was  presented 
to  him.  Parker  was  a  full-blooded  Indian, 
and  the  reigning  Chief  of  the  Six  Nations. 
When  General  Lee  saw  his  swarthy  features 
he  looked  at  him  with  an  evident  stare  of  sur- 
prise, and  his  eyes  rested  on  him  for  several 
seconds.  What  was  passing  in  his  mind  prob- 
ably no  one  ever  knew,  but  the  natural  sur- 
mise was  that  he  at  first  mistook  Parker  for  a 
negro,  and  was  struck  with  astonishment  to 
find  that  the  commander  of  the  Union  armies 
had  one  of  that  race  on  his  personal  staff. 

Lee  did  not  utter  a  word  while  the  intro- 
ductions were  going  on,except  to  Seth  Williams, 
with  whom  he  talked  quite  cordially.  Williams 
at  one  time  referred  in  rather  jocose  a  manner 
to  a  circumstance  which  occurred  during  their 
former  service  together,  as  if  he  wanted  to  say 
something  in  a  good-natured  way  to  break  up 
the  frigidity  of  the  conversation,  but  Lee  was 
in  no  mood  for  pleasantries,  and  he  did  not  un- 
bend, or  even  relax  the  fixed  sternness  of  his 
features.  His  only  response  to  the  allusion  was 
a  slight  inclination  of  the  head.  General  Lee 
now  took  the  initiative  again  in  leading  the  con- 
versation back  into  business  channels.  He  said : 

"  I  have  a  thousand  or  more  of  your  men 
as  prisoners,  General  Grant,  a  number  of  them 
officers  whom  we  have  required  to  march  along 
with  us  for  several  days.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
send  them  into  your  lines  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
arranged,  for  I  have  no  provisions  for  them. 
I  have,  indeed,  nothing  for  my  own  men.  They 
have  been  living  for  the  last  few  days  princi- 
pally upon  parched  corn,  and  we  are  badly  in 
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In  his  "  Memoirs  of  Robert  E.  Lee  "  (J.  M.  Stoddart  &  Co.), 
General  A.  L.  Long  says  of  this  scene:  "When,  after  his  inter- 
view with  Grant,  General  Lee  again  appeared,  a  shout  of  welcome 
instinctively  ran  through  the  army.  But  instantly  recollecting 
the  sad  occasion  that  brought  him  before  them,  their  shouts 
sank  into  silence,  every  hat  was  raised,  and  the  bronzed  faces  of 
the  thousands  of  grim  warriors  were  bathed  with  tears.      As  he 

need  of  both  rations  and  forage.  I  telegraphed 
to  Lynchburg,  directing  several  train  loads  of 
rations  to  be  sent  on  by  rail  from  there,  and 
when  they  arrive  I  should  be  glad  to  have  the 
present  wants  of  my  men  supplied  from  them." 

At  this  remark,  all  eyes  turned  towards 
Sheridan,  for  he  had  captured  these  trains  with 
his  cavalry  the  night  before,  near  Appomattox 
Station.  General  Grant  replied : 

"  I  should  like  to  have  our  men  sent  within 
our  lines  as  soon  as  possible.  I  will  take  steps 
at  once  to  have  your  army  supplied  with  ra- 
tions, but  I  am  sorry  we  have  no  forage  for  the 
animals.  We  have  had  to  depend  upon  the  coun- 
try for  our  supply  of  forage.  Of  about  how  many 
men  does  your  present  force  consist  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  1  am  not  able  to  say,"  Lee  an- 
swered after  a  slight  pause.  "  My  losses  in 
killed  and  wounded  have  been  exceedingly 
heavy,  and,  besides,  there  have  been  many 
stragglers  and  some  deserters.  All  my  reports 
and  public  papers,  and,  indeed,  my  own  pri- 
vate letters,  had  to  be  destroyed  on  the  march, 
to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
your  people.  Many  companies  are  entirely 
without  officers,  and  I  have  not  seen  any  re- 
turns for  several  days ;  so  that  I  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining  our  present  strength." 

General  Grant  had  taken  great  pains  to  have 
a  daily  estimate  made  of  the  enemy's  forces 
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rode  slowly  along  the  lines  hundreds  of  his  devoted  veterans 
pressed  around  the  noble  chief,  trying  to  take  his  hand,  touch  his 
person,  or  even  lay  a  hand  upon  his  horse,  thus  exhibiting  for 
him  their  great  affection.  The  general  then,  with  head  bare  and 
tears  flowing  freely  down  his  manly  cheeks,  bade  adieu  to  the 
army.  In  a  few  words  he  told  the  brave  men  who  had  been  so 
true  in  arms  to  return  to  their  homes  and  become  worthy  citizens." 

from  all  the  data  that  could  be  obtained,  and 
judging  it  to  be  about  25,000  at  this  time,  he 
said  : 

"  Suppose  1  send  over  25,000  rations,  do 
you  think  that  will  be  a  sufficient  supply  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  will  be  ample,"  remarked  Lee,  and 
added,  with  considerable  earnestness  of  man- 
ner, "  and  it  will  be  a  great  relief,  I  assure  you." 

General  Grant  now  turned  to  his  chief  com- 
missary, Colonel  (afterwards  General)  Morgan, 
who  was  present,  and  directed  him  to  arrange 
for  issuing  the  rations.  The  number  of  men 
surrendered  was  over  28,000.  As  to  General 
Grant's  supplies,  he  had  ordered  the  army  on 
starting  out  to  carry  twelve  days'  rations.  This 
was  the  twelfth  and  last  day  of  the  campaign. 

General  Grant's  eye  now  fell  upon  Lee's 
sword  again,  and  it  seemed  to  remind  him 
of  the  absence  of  his  own,  and,  by  way  of  ex- 
planation, he  said  to  Lee  : 

"  1  started  out  from  my  camp  several  days  ago 
without  my  sword,  and  as  I  have  not  seen  my 
headquarters  baggage  since,  I  have  been  riding 
about  without  any  side-arms.  I  have  generally 
worn  a  sword,  however,  as  little  as  possible,  only 
during  the  actual  operations  of  a  campaign." 

"  I  am  in  the  habit  of  wearing  mine  most 
of  the  time,"  remarked  Lee  ;  "  I  wear  it  invari- 
ably when  I  am  among  my  troops,  moving 
about  through  the  armv." 
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General  Sheridan  now  stepped  up  to  Gen- 
eral Lee  and  said  that  when  he  discovered 
some  of  the  Confederate  troops  in  motion 
during  the  morning,  which  seemed  to  be  a 
violation  of  the  truce,  he  had  sent  him  (Lee) 
a  couple  of  notes  protesting  against  this  act, 
and  as  he  had  not  had  time  to  copy  them  he 
would  like  to  have  them  long  enough  to  make 
copies.  Lee  took  the  notes  out  of  the  breast- 
pocket of  his  coat  and  handed  them  to  Sheri- 
dan with  a  few  words  expressive  of  regret  that 
the  circumstance  had  occurred,  and  intimat- 
ing that  it  must  have  been  the  result  of  some 
misunderstanding. 

After  a  little  general  conversation  had  been 
indulged  in  by  those  present,  the  two  letters 
were  signed  and  delivered,  and  the  parties 
prepared  to  separate.  Lee  before  parting  asked 
Grant  to  notify  Meade  of  the  surrender,  fear- 
ing that  fighting  might  break  out  on  that  front 
and  lives  be  uselessly  lost.  This  request  was 
complied  with,  and  two  Union  officers  were 
sent  through  the  enemy's  lines  as  the  shortest 
route  to  Meade,  —  some  of  Lee's  officers  ac- 
companying them  to  prevent  their  being  in- 
terfered with.  At  a  little  before  4  o'clock,  Gen- 
eral Lee  shook  hands  with  General  Grant, 
bowed  to  the  other  officers,  and  with  Colonel 
Marshall  left  the  room.  One  after  another  we 
followed  and  passed  out  to  the  porch.  Lee 
signaled  to  his  orderly  to  bring  up  his  horse, 
and  while  the  animal  was  being  bridled  the 
general  stood  on  the  lowest  step  and  gazed 
sadly  in  the  direction  of  the  valley  beyond 
where  his  army  lay — now  an  army  of  prisoners. 
He  smote  his  hands  together  a  number  of 
times  in  an  absent  sort  of  a  way ;  seemed  not 
to  see  the  group  of  Union  officers  in  the  yard 
who  rose  respectfully  at  his  approach,  and 
appeared  unconscious  of  everything  about 
him.  All  appreciated  the  sadness  which  over- 
whelmed him,  and  he  had  the  personal  sym- 
pathy of  every  one  who  beheld  him  at  this 
supreme  moment  of  trial.  The  approach  of 
his  horse  seemed  to  recall  him  from  his  reverie 
and  he  at  once  mounted.  General  Grant  now 
stepped  down  from  the  porch,  and  moving 
towards  him,  saluted  him  by  raising  his  hat. 
He  was  followed  in  this  act  of  courtesy  by  all 
our  officers  present ;  Lee  raised  his  hat  respect- 
fully in  acknowledgment,  and  rode  off  to  break 
the  sad  news  to  the  brave  fellows  whom  he 
had  so  long  commanded. 

General  Grant  and  his  staff  then  mounted 
and  started  for  the  headquarters  camp,  which 
in  the  mean  time  had  been  pitched  near  by. 
The  news  of  the  surrender  had  reached  the 
Union  lines  and  the  firing  of  salutes  began  at 
several  points,  but  the  general  sent  orders  at 
once  to  have  them  stopped,  and  used  these 
words  in  referring  to  the  occurrence :  "  The 


war  is  over,  the  rebels  are  our  countrymen 
again,  and  the  best  sign  of  rejoicing  after  the 
victory  will  be  to  abstain  from  all  demonstra- 
tions in  the  field." 

Mr.  McLean  had  been  charging  about  in 
a  manner  which  indicated  that  the  excitement 
was  shaking  his  system  to  its  nervous  center, 
but  his  real  trials  did  not  begin  until  the  de- 
parture of  the  chief  actors  in  the  surrender. 
Then  the  relic-hunters  charged  down  upon 
the  manor-house  and  made  various  attempts 
to  jump  Mr.  McLean's  claims  to  his  own  fur- 
niture. Sheridan  set  a  good  example,  however, 
by  paying  the  proprietor  twenty  dollars  in 
gold  for  the  table  at  which  Lee  sat  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  it  to  Mrs.  Custer,  and 
handed  it  over  to  her  dashing  husband,  who 
started  off  for  camp  bearing  it  upon  his  shoul- 
der, and  looking  like  Atlas  carrying  the 
world.  Ord  paid  forty  dollars  for  the  table  at 
which  Grant  sat,  and  afterwards  presented  it 
to  Mrs.  Grant,  who  modestly  declined  it  and 
insisted  that  it  should  be  given  to  Mrs.  Ord, 
who  then  became  its  possessor.  Bargains  were 
at  once  struck  for  all  the  articles  in  the  room, 
and  it  is  even  said  that  some  mementos  were 
carried  off  in  the  shape  of  flowers  and  other 
things  for  which  no  coin  of  the  realm  was 
ever  exchanged. 

Before  General  Grant  had  proceeded  far 
towards  camp,  he  was  reminded  that  he  had 
not  yet  announced  the  important  event  to  the 
Government.  He  dismounted  by  the  roadside, 
sat  down  on  a  large  stone,  and  called  for  pencil 
and  paper.  Colonel  (afterwards  General)  Ba- 
deau  handed  his  order-book  to  the  general, 
who  wrote  on  one  of  the  leaves  the  following 
message,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  the  near- 
est telegraph  station.    It  was  dated  4 :  30  p.  m. 

"  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  Wash- 
ington. 
"  General  Lee  surrendered  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  this  afternoon  on  terms  proposed  by  myself. 
The  accompanyin  g  additional  correspondence  will  show 
the  conditions  fully. 

"  U.  S.  Grant,  Lieut. -General." 

Upon  reaching  camp  he  seated  himself  in 
front  of  his  tent,  and  we  all  gathered  around 
him,  curious  to  hear  what  his  first  comments 
would  be  upon  the  crowning  event  of  his  life. 
But  our  expectations  were  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment, for  he  appeared  to  have  already 
dismissed  the  whole  subject  from  his  mind,  and 
turning  to  General  Ingalls,  his  first  words  were: 
"  Ingalls,  do  you  remember  that  old  white  mule 
that  so-and-so  used  to  ride  when  we  were  in 
the  city  of  Mexico  ?  "  "  Why,  perfectly,"  said 
Ingalls,  who  was  just  then  in  a  mood  to  re- 
member the  exact  number  of  hairs  in  the  mule's 
tail  if  it  would  have  helped  to  make  matters 
agreeable.     And    then    the    general-in-chief 
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went  on  to  recall  the  antics  played  by  that 
animal  during  an  excursion  to  Popocatapetl. 
It  was  not  until  after  supper  that  he  said  much 
about  the  surrender,  when  he  talked  freely  of 
his  entire  belief  that  the  rest  of  the  rebel  com- 
manders would  follow  Lee's  example,  and  that 
we  would  have  but  little  more  fighting,  even 
of  a  partisan  nature.  He  then  surprised  us  by 
announcing  his  intention  of  starting  to  Wash- 
ington early  the  next  morning.  We  were  disap- 
pointed at  this,  for  we  wanted  to  see  something 
of  the  opposing  army,  now  that  it  had  become 
civil  enough  for  the  first  time  in  its  existence 
to  let  us  get  near  it,  and  meet  some  of  the  offi- 
cers who  had  been  acquaintances  in  former 
years.  The  general,  however,  had  no  fondness 
for  looking  at  the  conquered,  and  but  little  curi- 
osity in  his  nature,  and  he  was  anxious  above 
all  things  to  begin  the  reduction  of  the  military 
establishment  and  diminish  the  enormous  ex- 
pense attending  it,  which  at  this  time  amounted 
to  about  four  millions  of  dollars  a  day.  When 
he  considered,  however,  that  the  railroad  was 
being  rapidly  put  in  condition  and  that  he 
would  lose  no  time  by  waiting  till  the  next  noon , 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  delay  his  departure. 

That  evening  I  made  full  notes  of  the  oc- 
currences which  took  place  during  the  surren- 
der, and  from  these  the  above  account  has 
been  written. 

There  were  present  at  McLean's  house  be- 
sides Sheridan,  Ord,  Merritt,  Custer,  and  the 
officers  of  General  Grant's  staff,  a  number  of 
other  officers  and  one  or  two  citizens  who  en- 
tered the  room  at  different  times  during  the 
interview. 

About  9  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  ioth 
General  Grant  with  his  staff  rode  out  towards 
the  enemy's  lines,  but  it  was  found  upon  at- 
tempting to  pass  through  that  the  force  of 
habit  is  hard  to  overcome,  and  that  the 
practice  which  had  so  long  been  inculcated  in 
Lee's  army  of  keeping  Grant  out  of  its  lines 
was  not  to  be  overturned  in  a  day,  and  he  was 
politely  requested  at  the  picket-lines  to  wait 
till  a  message  could  be  sent  to  headquarters 
asking  for  instructions.  As  soon  as  Lee  heard 
that  his  distinguished  opponent  was  approach- 
ing, he  was  prompt  to  correct  the  misunder- 
standing at  the  picket-line,  and  rode  out  at  a 
gallop  to  receive  him.  They  met  on  a  knoll 
which  overlooked  the  lines  of  the  two  armies, 
and  saluted  respectfully  by  each  raising  his 
hat.  The  officers  present  gave  a  similar  salute, 
and  then  grouped  themselves  around  the  two 
chieftains  in  a  semicircle,  but  withdrew  out  of 
earshot.  General  Grant  repeated  to  us  that  eve- 
ning the  substance  of  the  conversation,  which 
was  as  follows : 

Grant  began  by  expressing  a  hope  that  the 
war  would  soon  be  over,  and  Lee  replied  by 


stating  that  he  had  for  some  time  been  anxious 
to  stop  the  further  effusion  of  blood,  and  he 
trusted  that  everything  would  now  be  done  to 
restore  harmony  and  conciliate  the  people  of 
the  South.  He  said  the  emancipation  of  the 
negroes  would  be  no  hindrance  to  the  restor- 
ing of  relations  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
country,  as  it  would  probably  not  be  the  de- 
sire of  the  majority  of  the  Southern  people  to 
restore  slavery  then,  even  if  the  question  were 
left  open  to  them.  He  could  not  tell  what 
the  other  armies  would  do  or  what  course 
Mr.  Davis  would  now  take,  but  he  believed 
it  would  be  best  for  their  other  armies  to  fol- 
low his  example,  as  nothing  could  be  gained 
by  further  resistance  in  the  field.  Finding 
that  he  entertained  these  sentiments,  General 
Grant  told  him  that  no  one's  influence  in  the 
South  was  so  great  as  his,  and  suggested  to 
him  that  he  should  advise  the  surrender  of 
the  remaining  armies  and  thus  exert  his  influ- 
ence in  favor  of  immediate  peace.  Lee  said 
he  could  not  take  such  a  course  without  con- 
sulting President  Davis  first.  Grant  then  pro- 
posed to  Lee  that  he  should  do  so,  and  urge 
the  hastening  of  a  result  which  was  admitted 
to  be  inevitable.  Lee,  however,  was  averse  to 
stepping  beyond  his  duties  as  a  soldier,  and 
said  the  authorities  would  doubtless  soon  ar- 
rive at  the  same  conclusion  without  his  inter- 
ference. There  was  a  statement  put  forth  that 
Grant  asked  Lee  to  go  and  see  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  talk  with  him  as  to  the  terms  of  recon- 
struction, but  this  was  erroneous.  I  asked 
General  Grant  about  it  when  he  was  on  his 
death-bed,  and  his  recollection  was  distinct 
that  he  had  made  no  such  suggestion.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  mistake  arose  from  hear- 
ing that  Lee  had  been  requested  to  go  and 
see  the  "President"  regarding  peace,  and 
thinking  that  this  expression  referred  to  Mr. 
Lincoln,  whereas  it  referred  to  Mr.  Davis. 
After  the  conversation  had  lasted  a  little  more 
than  half  an  hour  and  Lee  had  requested 
that  such  instructions  be  given  to  the  officers 
left  in  charge  to  carry  out  the  details  of  the 
surrender,  that  there  might  be  no  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  form  of  paroles,  the  manner 
of  turning  over  the  property,  etc.,  the  confer- 
ence ended.  The  two  commanders  lifted  their 
hats  and  said  good-bye.  Lee  rode  back  to  his 
camp  to  take  a  final  farewell  of  his  army,  and 
Grant  returned  to  McLean's  house,  where  he 
seated  himself  on  the  porch  until  it  was  time 
to  take  his  final  departure.  During  the  con- 
ference Ingalls,  Sheridan,  and  Williams  had 
asked  permission  to  visit  the  enemy's  lines 
and  renew  their  acquaintance  with  some  old 
friends,  classmates  and  former  comrades  in 
arms  who  were  serving  in  Lee's  army.  They 
now  returned,  bringing  with  them  Wilcox,  who 
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had  been  General  Grant's  groomsman  when 
he  was  married, —  Longstreet,  who  had  also 
been  at  his  wedding,  Heth,  who  had  been  a 
subaltern  with  him  in  Mexico,  besides  Gor- 
don, Pickett,  and  a  number  of  others.  They 
all  stepped  up  to  pay  their  respects  to  Gen- 
eral Grant,  who  received  them  very  cordially 
and  talked  with  them  until  it  was  time  to  leave. 
The  hour  of  noon  had  now  arrived,  and  Gen- 
eral Grant,  after  shaking  hands  with  all  pres- 
ent who  were  not  to  accompany  him,  mounted 
his  horse,  and  started  with  his  staff  for  Washing- 
ton without  having  entered  the  enemy's  lines. 
Lee  set  out  for  Richmond,  and  it  was  felt  by 


all  that  peace  had  at  last  dawned  upon  the 
land. 

The  charges  were  now  withdrawn  from  the 
guns,  the  camp-fires  were  left  to  smolder  in  their 
ashes,  the  flags  were  tenderly  furled, —  those 
historic  banners,  battle-stained,  bullet-riddled, 
many  of  them  but  remnants  of  their  former 
selves,  with  scarcely  enough  left  of  them  on 
which  to  imprint  the  names  of  the  battles  they 
had  seen, —  and  the  Army  of  the  Union  and 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  turned  their 
backs  upon  each  other  for  the  first  time  in  four 
long,  bloody  years. 

Horace  Porter. 


SOLDIERS'    CRAVES     AT     CITV     POINT.       (FROM    A    PHOTOGRAIH.) 
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and  repeated  obstacles.  In  fact,  his  life  was  one  of  vicissitude  —  the  best 
schooling  for  practical  experience  and  ultimate  success." 

They  walked  across  to  inspect  the  Grant  statue  in  Grand  Avenue,  and, 
after  they  had  roamed  the  city  a  little  more,  gathered  about  Uncle  Tom  in 
the  comfortable  entresol  of  their  hotel,  and  listened  as  he  outlined  for  them 
the  story  of  Ulysses  Simpson  Grant. 

"  He  was  an  Ohio  boy,"  Uncle  Tom  began,  "born  at  Point  Pleasant,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio  River,  not  far  from  Cincinnati.  His  boyhood  and 
youth  were  uneventful.  He  got  the  appointment  to  West  Point  by  acci- 
dent, and  went  there  against  his  will.  After  his  graduation  he  was  sta- 
tioned at  Jefferson  Barracks  —  the  pleasant  military  post  we  visited  this 
morning,  ten  miles  below  St.  Louis.  He  served  through  the  Mexican  war, 
came  back  a  captain,  married  a  St.  Louis  girl,  and  went  to  farming  a  little 
ways  out  of  town.  He  had  a  hard  time  of  it.  His  farming  was  not  profit- 
able. He  tried  real  estate  and  bill-collecting  with  no  better  success,  and 
finally  went  to  Galena,  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  Illinois,  and  '  clerked 
it '  in  his  father's  tannery.  There  he  lived  unnoticed  and  unknown  until 
the  war  came.      He  tried  to  get  an  army  appointment,  but  could  not;  but  at 
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of  fondness  for  war,  and  I  never  advocated  it  except  as  a  means  of  peace. 
I  never  went  into  a  battle  willingly  or  with  enthusiasm.  I  was  always  glad 
when  a  battle  was   over.'  " 

"That  sounds  odd,  does  n't  it?"  said  Bert.  "How  could  he  win  if 
lie  never  liked  to  fight?" 

"  '  I  propose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer,'"  quoted 
Roger,  significantly. 


GENERAL   GRANT   AND   STAFF. 
General  Grant  is  sitting  with  his  back  to  the  smaller  tree.     From  a  war-time  photograph. 


"That  s  it,  Roger.  He  won  because  he  fought  to  win,"  Uncle  Tom 
declared.  "That  is  what  generalship  means.  It  \s  what  the  old  darky  at 
Jackson's  home  called  the  '  git-thar '  quality  ;  and  Grant,  as  you  know,  had 
but  one  end  in  view  —  to  '  cr'it  thar ' !  " 

o 

"  And  he  did,  did  n't  he?  "  said  Jack,  to  whom  Grant  was  always  a  hero. 

"  He   did,"   Uncle   Tom    replied ;    "  but   only   because   he    had    learned 

patience    through    hope    long    deferred,    and    endurance    because    of  great 


"He  is  the  true  history  of  the  American 
people  in  his  time.  Step  by  step  he  walked 
before  them  ;  slow  with  their  slowness, 
quickening  his  march  by  theirs,  the  true 
representative  of  this  continent." 

EMERSON. 
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BY  GENERAL  HORACE  PORTER. 


FROM  SPOTSYLVANIA  TO  THE  NORTH  ANNA. 


GRANT  AND  MEADE. 

ON  the  morning  of  May  13  [1864]  General 
Grant  expressed  some  anxiety  as  to  the 
possibility  of  Lee's  falling  back  toward  Rich- 
mond without  our  knowing  it  in  time  to  follow 
him  up  closely  enough  to  attack  him,  although 
it  was  thought  that  the  almost  impassable 
condition  of  the  roads  would  probably  prevent 
such  an  attempt.  Skirmishers  were  pushed 
forward  near  enough  to  discover  the  meaning 
of  a  movement  of  some  of  the  organizations 
in  Lee's  center,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
enemy  was  merely  taking  up  a  new  position 
in  rear  of  the  works  which  had  been  captured 
from  him.  There  was  no  other  fighting  that 
day.  The  general  busied  himself  principally 
with  inquiries  about  the  care  of  the  wounded 
and  the  burial  of  the  killed.  He  thought 
not  only  of  the  respect  due  the  gallant  dead, 
but  of  proper  rewards  for  the  living  whose 
services  had  contributed  conspicuously  to  the 
victory.  He  wrote  a  communication  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  in  which  he  urged  the  fol- 
lowing promotions:  Meade  and  Sherman  to 
be  major-generals,  and  Hancock  a  brigadier- 
general,  in  the  regular  army;  Wright,  Gib- 
bon, and  Humphreys  to  be  major-generals 
of  volunteers;  and  Carroll,  Upton,  and  Mc- 
Candless  to  be  brigadier-generals  in  that  ser- 
vice.   He  had  already  promoted  Upton  on  the 


field,  but  this  promotion  had  to  be  confirmed 
at  Washington.  He  said  in  his  letter:  « Gen- 
eral Meade  has  more  than  met  my  most  san- 
guine expectations.  He  and  Sherman  are  the 
fittest  officers  for  large  commands  I  have 
come  in  contact  with.))  An  animated  discus- 
sion took  place  at  headquarters  that  day 
regarding  General  Meade's  somewhat  anom- 
alous position,  and  the  embarrassments  which 
were  at  times  caused  on  the  field  by  the 
necessity  of  issuing  orders  through  him  in- 
stead of  direct  to  the  corps  commanders. 
The  general-in-chief  always  invited  the  most 
frank  and  cordial  interchange  of  views,  and 
never  failed  to  listen  patiently  to  the  more 
prominent  members  of  his  staff.  He  seldom 
joined  in  the  discussions,  and  usually  reserved 
what  he  had  to  say  till  the  end  of  the  argu- 
ment, when  he  gave  his  views  and  rendered 
his  decision.  It  was  now  urged  upon  him, 
with  much  force,  that  time  was  often  lost  in 
having  field  orders  pass  through  an  inter- 
mediary; that  there  was  danger  that,  in 
transmitting  orders  to  corps  commanders, 
the  instructions  might  be  either  so  curtailed 
or  elaborated  as  to  change  their  spirit;  that 
no  matter  how  able  General  Meade  might  be, 
his  position  was  in  some  measure  a  false  one; 
that  few  responsibilities  were  given  him,  and 
yet  he  was  charged  with  the  duties  of  an 
army  commander;  that  if  he  failed  the  re- 
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sponsibility  could  not  be  fixed  upon  him,  and 
if  he  succeeded  he  could  not  reap  the  full  re- 
ward of  his  merits;  that,  besides,  he  had  an 
irascible  temper,  and  often  irritated  officers 
who  came  in  contact  with  him,  while  Gen- 
eral Grant  was  even-tempered,  and  succeeded 
in  securing  a  more  hearty  cooperation  of  his 
generals  when  he  dealt  with  them  direct.  The 
discussion  became  heated  at  times. 

At  the  close  of  the  arguments  the  general 
said :  « I  am  fully  aware  that  some  embarrass- 
ments arise  from  the  present  organization, 
but  there  is  more  weight  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question.  I  am  commanding  all  the 
armies,  and  I  cannot  neglect  others  by  giving 
my  time  exclusively  to  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, which  would  involve  performing  all 
the  detailed  duties  of  an  army  commander, 
directing  its  administration,  enforcing  dis- 
cipline, reviewing  its  court-martial  proceed- 
ings, etc.  I  have  Burnside's,  Butler's,  and 
Sigel's  armies  to  look  after  in  Virginia,  to 
say  nothing  of  our  Western  armies,  and  I  may 
make  Sheridan's  cavalry  a  separate  command. 
Besides,  Meade  has  served  a  long  time  with 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  knows  its  subor- 
dinate officers  thoroughly,  and  led  it  to  a 
memorable  victory  at  Gettysburg.  I  have  just 
come  from  the  West,  and  if  I  removed  a  de- 
serving Eastern  man  from  the  position  of 
army  commander,  my  motives  might  be  mis- 
understood, and  the  effect  be  bad  upon  the 
spirits  of  the  troops.  General  Meade  and  I 
are  in  close  contact  on  the  field;  he  is  capable 
and  perfectly  subordinate,  and  by  attending 
to  the  details  he  relieves  me  of  much  unneces- 
sary work,  and  gives  me  more  time  to  think 
and  to  mature  my  general  plans.  I  will  al- 
ways see  that  he  gets  full  credit  for  what  he 
does.» 

This  was  a  broad  view  of  the  situation,  and 
one  to  which  the  general  mainly  adhered 
throughout  the  war;  but  after  that  day  he 
gave  a  closer  personal  direction  in  battle  to 
the  movements  of  subdivisions  of  the  armies. 

General  Meade  manifested  an  excellent 
spirit  through  all  the  embarrassments  which 
his  position  at  times  entailed.  He  usually 
showed  his  orders  to  General  Grant  before 
issuing  them,  and  as  their  camps  in  this  cam- 
paign were  seldom  more  than  a  pistol-shot 
distant  from  each  other,  despatches  from  the 
corps  commanders  directed  to  Meade  gener- 
ally reached  the  general-in-chief  about  the 
same  time.  In  fact,  when  they  were  together, 
Meade  frequently  handed  despatches  to  his 
chief  to  read  before  he  read  them  himself. 
As  Grant's  combativeness  displayed  itself 
only  against  the  enemy,  and  he  was  a  man 


with  whom  an  associate  could  not  quarrel 
without  furnishing  all  the  provocation  him- 
self, he  and  Meade  continued  on  the  best  of 
terms  officially  and  personally  throughout 
this  long  and  eventful  campaign. 


FIELD   DIVERSIONS. 

During  the  ten  days  of  battle  through  which 
we  had  just  passed  very  little  relief,  physical 
or  mental,  had  been  obtained  ;  but  there 

was  one  staff-officer,  a  Colonel  B ,  who 

often  came  as  bearer  of  messages  to  ourhead- 
quarters, who  always  managed  to  console  him- 
self with  novel-reading,  and  his  peculiarity  in 
this  respect  became  a  standing  joke  among 
those  who  knew  him.  He  went  about  with  his 
saddle-bags  stuffed  full  of  thrilling  romances, 
and  was  seen  several  times  sitting  on  his  horse 
under  a  brisk  fire,  poring  over  the  last  pages 
of  an  absorbing  volume  to  reach  the  denoue- 
ment of  the  plot,  and  evincing  a  greater  curi- 
osity to  find  how  the  hero  and  the  heroine  were 
going  to  be  extricated  from  the  entangled 
dilemma  into  which  they  had  been  plunged 
by  the  unsympathetic  author  than  to  learn 
the  result  of  the  surrounding  battle.  One 
of  his  peculiarities  was  that  he  took  it  for 
granted  that  all  the  people  he  met  were  per- 
fectly familiar  with  his  line  of  literature, 
and  he  talked  about  nothing  but  the  merits 
of  the  latest  novel.  For  the  last  week  he  had 
been  devouring  Victor  Hugo's  «  Les  Misera- 
bles.»  It  was  an  English  translation,  for  the 
officer  had  no  knowledge  of  French.  As  he 
was  passing  a  house  in  rear  of  the  «  angle  » 
he  saw  a  young  lady  seated  on  the  porch,  and, 
stopping  his  horse,  bowed  to  her  with  all  the 
grace  of  a  Chesterfield,  and  endeavored  to  en- 
gage her  in  conversation.  Before  he  had  gone 
far  he  took  occasion  to  remark:  «  By  the  way, 
have  you  seen  (Lees  Miserables>?»  angli- 
cizing the  pronunciation.  Her  black  eyes 
snapped  with  indignation  as  she  tartly  re- 
plied : «  Don't  you  talk  to  me  that  way ;  they  're 
a  good  deal  better  than  Grant's  miserables 
anyhow!"  This  was  retold  so  often  by  those 
who  heard  it  that,  for  some  time  after,  its  re- 
petition seriously  endangered  the  colonel's 
peace  of  mind. 

SEIZING   VANTAGE-GROUND. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  it  was  decided 
to  move  the  headquarters  of  Generals  Grant 
and  Meade  farther  east  to  a  position  on  some 
high  ground  three  quarters  of  a  mile  north 
of  the  Ny  River,  and  near  the  Fredericksburg 
and  Spotsylvania  Court  House  road.  The  two 
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generals  and  their  staff-officers  rode  forward 
on  the  Massaponax  Church  road,  and  came 
to  a  halt  and  dismounted  at  a  house  not  far 
from  the  Ny  River.  About  half  a  mile  south 
of  that  stream,  at  a  place  called  Gayle's,  there 
was  a  hill  held  by  the  enemy,  which  over- 
looked both  the  Massaponax  and  the  Freder- 
icksburg roads,  and  as  it  commanded  an  im- 
portant position,  it  was  decided  to  try  to  get 
possession  of  it. 

Just  then  General  Upton  rode  up,  joined 
the  group,  and  addressing  himself  to  both 
Generals  Grant  and  Meade,  said,  with  his 
usual  enthusiasm  and  confidence,  and  speak- 
ing with  great  rapidity: « I  can  take  that  hill 
with  my  brigade.  I  hope  you  will  let  me  try 
it;  I  'm  certain  I  can  take  it.»  He  was  asked 
how  many  men  he  had  left,  as  his  brigade 
had  seen  very  hard  fighting  in  the  last  few 
days.  He  replied,  «  About  eight  or  nine  hun- 
dred men.» 

It  was  soon  decided  to  let  him  make  the 
attempt,  and  General  Wright,  who  was  super- 
vising the  movement,  gave  Upton  orders  to 
start  forward  at  once  and  seize  the  position. 
Upton  put  his  brigade  in  motion  with  his 
usual  promptness,  drove  back  the  enemy  in 
handsome  style,  and  soon  had  his  flags  hoisted 
on  the  hilltop.  But  his  possession  of  it  was 
not  of  long  duration.  The  enemy  sent  for- 
ward a  portion  of  Mahone's  infantry  and 
Chambliss's  cavalry,  and  Upton  was  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  before  superior  numbers. 
However,  there  was  no  intention  to  allow  the 
enemy  to  hold  such  an  important  position, 
and  Meade  directed  Warren  to  send  one  of 
his  brigades  to  recapture  it.  Ayres's  brigade 
moved  forward  with  spirit,  and  the  position 
was  soon  retaken  and  held.  General  Grant 
expressed  to  General  Meade  his  pleasure  at 
seeing  Warren's  troops  making  so  prompt  and 
successful  a  movement,  and  as  both  officers 
had  censured  Warren  on  the  13th,  they  were 
anxious  now  to  give  him  full  credit  for  his 
present  conduct.  General  Meade  sent  him  the 
following  despatch :  « I  thank  you  and  Ayres 
for  taking  the  hill.  It  was  handsomely  done.)) 
General  Wright  then  moved  forward  two 
brigades  to  relieve  Ayres.  This  was  the  only 
fighting  on  that  day. 

GRANT   AND   THE   WOUNDED  CONFEDERATE. 

While  riding  about  the  field  General  Grant 
stopped  at  a  house  and  expressed  a  desire 
to  prepare  some  despatches.  A  number  of 
wounded  were  lying  upon  the  porch  and  in 
the  rooms;  they  had  made  their  way  there  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  custom  of  wounded 


men  to  seek  a  house.  It  seems  to  be  a  natural 
instinct,  as  a  house  conveys  the  idea  of  shelter 
and  of  home.  I  walked  with  the  general  into 
a  back  room  to  see  whether  there  was  a  dry 
spot  which  he  might  take  possession  of  for  a 
short  time,  to  write  messages  and  look  over 
the  maps. 

As  we  entered,  there  was  seen  sitting  in 
the  only  chair  a  Confederate  lieutenant  of  in- 
fantry who  had  been  shot  in  the  left  cheek, 
the  ball  passing  through  his  mouth  and  com- 
ing out  near  the  right  ear.  A  mass  of  coagu- 
lated blood  covered  his  face  and  neck,  and  he 
presented  a  shocking  appearance.  He  arose 
the  moment  we  entered,  pushed  his  chair  for- 
ward toward  the  general,  and  said,  with  a 
bow  and  a  smile,  «  Here,  take  my  chair,  sir.» 
General  Grant  looked  at  him,  and  replied: 
«  Ah,  you  need  that  chair  much  more  than  I; 
keep  your  seat.  I  see  you  are  badly  hurt.)) 
The  officer  answered  good-naturedly:  « If  you 
folks  let  me  go  back  to  our  lines,  I  think  I 
ought  to  be  able  to  get  a  leave  to  go  home 
and  see  my  girl;  but  I  reckon  she  would  n't 
know  me  now.»  The  general  said,  «I  will  see 
that  one  of  our  surgeons  does  all  in  his  power 
for  you,»  and  then  stepped  out  of  the  room. 
He  told  one  of  the  surgeons  who  was  dress- 
ing the  wounds  of  our  own  men  to  do  what 
he  could  for  the  Confederate.  We  did  not 
hear  what  became  of  him  afterward.  He  prob- 
ably never  knew  that  he  had  been  talking  to 
the  general-in-chief  of  the  Yankee  armies. 
The  despatches  were  afterward  written  in 
another  room. 

The  enemy  had  now  set  to  work  to  discover 
the  real  meaning  of  our  present  movements. 
In  the  afternoon  skirmishers  pushed  forward 
on  our  right,  and  found  that  Warren's  corps 
was  no  longer  there. 

grant's  toilet  in  camp. 

In  the  night  of  the  14th  Lee  began  to  move 
troops  to  his  right.  Grant  now  directed  Han- 
cock's corps  to  be  withdrawn  and  massed  be- 
hind the  center  of  our  line,  so  that  it  could 
be  moved  promptly  in  either  direction.  Wlien 
the  general  got  back  to  camp  that  evening 
his  clothes  were  a  mass  of  mud  from  head  to 
foot,  his  uniform  being  scarcely  recognizable. 
He  sat  until  bedtime  without  making  any 
change  in  his  dress;  he  never  seemed  par- 
ticularly incommoded  by  the  travel-stained 
condition  of  his  outer  garments,  but  was 
scrupulously  careful,  even  in  the  most  active 
campaigns,  about  the  cleanliness  of  his  linen 
and  his  person.  The  only  chance  for  a  bath 
was  in  having  a  barrel  sawed  in  two  and  using 
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the  half  of  it  as  a  sort  of  sitz-bath.  Dur- 
ing most  of  this  campaign  the  general,  like 
the  staff-officers,  used  this  method  of  bath- 
ing, or,  as  our  English  friends  would  say, 
«tubbing.»  Afterward  he  supplied  himself 
with  a  portable  rubber  bath-tub.  While 
campaign  life  is  not  a  good  school  for  the 
cultivation  of  squeamishness,  and  while  the 
general  was  always  ready  to  rough  it  in  camp, 
yet  he  was  particularly  modest  in  performing 
his  toilet,  and  his  tent  fronts  were  always 
tied  close,  and  the  most  perfect  privacy  was 
secured,  when  he  was  washing,  or  changing 
his  clothes.  While  thus  engaged  even  his 
servant  was  not  allowed  to  enter  his  quarters. 

IMPORTANT   DESPATCHES. 

The  next  day,  May  15,  the  rain  continued, 
and  the  difficulties  of  moving  became  still 
greater.  Important  despatches  were  received 
from  the  other  armies.  They  informed  the 
general-in-chief  that  General  Averell's  cav- 
alry had  cut  a  portion  of  the  East  Tennessee 
railroad,  and  had  also  captured  and  de- 
stroyed a  depot  of  supplies  in  West  Virginia. 
Butler  reported  that  he  had  captured  some 
works  near  Drewry's  Bluff,  on  the  James  River. 
The  next  day,  the  16th,  came  a  despatch  from 
Sherman  saying  that  he  had  compelled  John- 
ston to  evacuate  Dalton  and  was  pursuing 
him  closely.  Sheridan  reported  that  he  had 
destroyed  a  portion  of  the  Virginia  Central 
and  the  Fredericksburg  railroads  in  Lee's 
rear,  had  killed  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  com- 
pletelyrouted  his  cavalry,and  captured  apor- 
tion  of  the  outer  lines  of  Richmond.  He  said 
he  might  possibly  have  taken  Richmond  by 
assault,  but,  being  ignorant  of  the  operations 
of  General  Grant  and  General  Butler,  and 
knowing  the  rapidity  with  which  the  enemy 
could  throw  troops  against  him,  he  decided 
that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  make  such  an 
attempt. 

The  loss  of  General  Stuart  was  a  severe 
blow  to  the  enemy.  He  was  their  foremost 
cavalry  leader,  and  one  in  whom  Lee  reposed 
great  confidence.  We  afterward  heard  that 
he  had  been  taken  to  Richmond,  and  had 
reached  there  before  he  died;  that  Jefferson 
Davis  visited  his  death-bed,  and  was  greatly 
affected  when  he  found  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  saving  the  life  of  this  accomplished 
officer. 

THROUGH    RAIN    AND    MUD. 

The  continual  rain  was  most  disheartening. 
On  May  16  Grant  wrote  to  Halleck:  «We 
have  had  five  days'  almost  constant  rain,  with- 
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out  any  prospect  yet  of  its  clearing  up.  The 
roads  have  now  become  so  impassable  that 
ambulances  with  wounded  men  can  no  longer 
run  between  here  and  Fredericksburg.  All 
offensive  operations  must  necessarily  cease 
until  we  can  have  twenty-four  hours  of  dry 
weather.  The  army  is  in  the  best  of  spirits, 
and  feels  the  greatest  confidence  in  ultimate 
success.  .  .  .  The  elements  alone  have  sus- 
pended hostilities.)) 

In  the  Wilderness  the  army  had  to  struggle 
against  fire  and  dust;  now  it  had  to  contend 
with  rain  and  mud.  An  ordinary  rain,  last- 
ing for  a  day  or  two,  does  not  embarrass 
troops;  but  when  the  storm  continues  for  a 
week  it  becomes  one  of  the  most  serious  ob- 
stacles in  a  campaign.  The  men  can  secure 
no  proper  shelter  and  no  comfortable  rest; 
their  clothing  has  no  chance  to  dry;  and  a 
tramp  of  a  few  miles  through  tenacious  mud 
requires  as  much  exertion  as  an  ordinary 
day's  march.  Tents  become  saturated  and 
weighted  with  water,  and  draft-animals  have 
increased  loads,  and  heavier  roads  over  which 
to  haul  them.  Dry  wood  cannot  be  found ; 
cooking  becomes  difficult;  the  men's  spirits 
are  affected  by  the  gloom,  and  even  the  most 
buoyant  natures  become  disheartened.  It  is 
much  worse  for  an  army  acting  on  the  offen- 
sive, for  it  has  more  marching  to  do,  being 
compelled  to  move  principally  on  exterior 
lines. 

Staff-officers  had  to  labor  day  and  night 
during  the  present  campaign  in  making  recon- 
naissances and  in  cross-questioning  natives, 
deserters,  prisoners,  and  fugitive  negroes,  in 
an  attempt  to  secure  data  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  local  maps  from  day  to  day.  As 
soon  as  these  were  finished  they  were  distrib- 
uted to  the  subordinate  commanders.  Great 
confusion  arose  from  the  duplication  of  the 
names  of  houses  and  farms.  Either  family 
names  were  particularly  scarce  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  State,  or  else  the  people  were 
united  by  close  ties  of  relationship,  and  coun- 
try cousins  abounded  to  a  confusing  extent. 
So  many  farm-houses  in  some  of  the  localities 
were  occupied  by  people  of  the  same  name 
that,  when  certain  farms  were  designated  in 
orders,  serious  errors  arose  at  times  from 
mistaking  one  place  for  another. 

GRANT  AND  THE  DYING  SOLDIER. 

The  weather  looked  a  little  brighter  on  May 
17,  but  the  roads  were  still  so  heavy  that  no 
movement  was  attempted.  A  few  reinforce- 
ments were  received  at  this  time,  mainly  some 
heavy  artillery  regiments  from  the  defenses 
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about  Washington,  who  had  been  drilled  to 
serve  as  infantry.  On  the  17th  Brigadier- 
General  R.  0.  Tyler  arrived  with  a  division 
of  these  troops,  numbering,  with  the  Cor- 
coran Legion,  which  had  also  joined,  nearly 
8000  men.  They  were  assigned  to  Hancock's 
corps. 

Headquarters  were  this  day  moved  about  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  to  the  southeast,  to  a  point 
not  far  from  Massaponax  Church.  We  knew 
that  the  enemy  had  depleted  the  troops  on 
his  left  in  order  to  strengthen  his  right  wing, 
and  on  the  night  of  the  17th  Hancock  and 
Wright  were  ordered  to  assault  Lee's  left 
the  next  morning,  directing  their  attack 
against  the  second  line  he  had  taken  up  in 
rear  of  the  «  angle,»  or,  as  some  of  the  troops 
now  called  it, « Hell's  Half-acre.»  The  enemy's 
position,  however,  had  been  strengthened  at 
this  point  more  than  it  was  supposed,  and  his 
new  line  of  intrenchments  had  been  given 
a  very  formidable  character.  Our  attacking 
party  found  the  ground  completely  swept  by 
a  heavy  and  destructive  fire  of  musketry  and 
artillery,  but  in  spite  of  this  the  men  moved 
gallantly  forward  and  made  desperate  at- 
tempts to  carry  the  works.  It  was  soon  de- 
monstrated, however,  that  the  movement 
could  not  result  in  success,  and  the  troops 
were  withdrawn. 

General  Grant  had  ridden  over  to  the  right 
to  watch  the  progress  of  this  attack.  While 
he  was  passing  a  spot  near  the  roadside 
where  there  were  a  number  of  wounded,  one 
of  them,  who  was  lying  close  to  the  roadside, 
seemed  to  attract  his  special  notice.  The 
man's  face  was  beardless;  he  was  evidently 
young;  his  countenance  was  strikingly  hand- 
some, and  there  was  something  in  his  ap- 
pealing look  which  could  not  fail  to  engage 
attention,  even  in  the  full  tide  of  battle.  The 
blood  was  flowing  from  a  wound  in  his  breast, 
the  froth  about  his  mouth  was  tinged  with 
red,  and  his  wandering,  staring  eyes  gave  un- 
mistakable evidence  of  approaching  death. 
Just  then  a  young  staff- officer  dashed  by 
at  a  full  gallop,  and  as  his  horse's  hoofs 
struck  a  puddle  in  the  road,  a  mass  of  black 
mud  was  splashed  in  the  wounded  man's  face. 
He  gave  a  piteous  look,  as  much  as  to  say, 
« Could  n't  you  let  me  die  in  peace  and  not 
add  to  my  sufferings  ?»  The  general,  whose 
eyes  were  at  that  moment  turned  upon  the 
youth,  was  visibly  affected.  He  reined  in  his 
horse,  and  seeing  from  a  motion  he  made  that 
he  was  intending  to  dismount  to  bestow  some 
care  upon  the  young  man,  I  sprang  from  my 
horse,  ran  to  the  side  of  the  soldier,  wiped 
his  face  with  my  handkerchief,  spoke  to 


him,  and  examined  his  wound;  but  in  a  few 
minutes  the  unmistakable  death-rattle  was 
heard,  and  I  found  that  he  had  breathed  his 
last.  I  said  to  the  general,  who  was  watching 
the  scene  intently,  «The  poor  fellow  is  dead,» 
remounted  my  horse,  and  the  party  rode  on. 
The  chief  had  turned  round  twice  to  look 
after  the  officer  who  had  splashed  the  mud 
and  who  had  passed  rapidly  on,  as  if  he 
wished  to  take  him  to  task  for  his  careless- 
ness. There  was  a  painfully  sad  look  upon 
the  general's  face,  and  he  did  not  speak  for 
some  time.  While  always  keenly  sensitive  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  wounded,  this  pitiful 
sight  seemed  to  affect  him  more  than  usual. 

BAD  NEWS. 

When  General  Grant  returned  to  his  head- 
quarters, greatly  disappointed  that  the  attack 
had  not  succeeded,  he  found  despatches  from 
the  other  armies  which  were  by  no  means 
likely  to  furnish  consolation  to  him  or 
to  the  officers  about  him.  Sigel  had  been 
badly  defeated  at  New  Market,  and  was  in  re- 
treat; Butler  had  been  driven  from  Drewry's 
Bluff,  though  he  still  held  possession  of  the 
road  to  Petersburg;  and  Banks  had  suffered 
defeat  in  Louisiana.  The  general  was  in  no 
sense  depressed  by  the  information,  and  re- 
ceived it  in  a  philosophic  spirit;  but  he  was 
particularly  annoyed  by  the  despatches  from 
Sigel,  for  two  hours  before  he  had  sent  a 
message  urging  that  officer  to  make  his  way 
to  Staunton  to  stop  supplies  from  being  sent 
from  there  to  Lee's  army.  He  immediately 
requested  Halleck  to  have  Sigel  relieved 
and  General  Hunter  put  in  command  of  his 
troops.  General  Canby  was  sent  to  supersede 
Banks,  this  was  done  by  the  authorities  at 
Washington,  and  not  upon  General  Grant's 
suggestion,  though  the  general  thought  well 
of  Canby  and  made  no  objection. 

In  commenting  briefly  upon  the  bad  news, 
General  Grant  said : «  Lee  will  undoubtedly  re- 
inforce his  army  largely  by  bringing  Beaure- 
gard's troops  from  Richmond,  now  that  Butler 
has  been  driven  back,  and  will  call  in  troops 
from  the  Valley  since  Sigel's  defeated  forces 
have  retreated  to  Cedar  Creek.  Hoke's  troops 
will  be  needed  no  longer  in  North  Carolina, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  see  Lee's  forces  in  our 
front  materially  strengthened.  I  thought  the 
other  day  that  they  must  feel  pretty  blue  in 
Richmond  over  the  reports  of  our  victories; 
but  as  they  are  in  direct  telegraphic  com- 
munication with  the  points  at  which  the 
fighting  took  place,  they  were  no  doubt  at  the 
same  time  aware  of  our  defeats,  of  which  we 
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have  not  learned  till  to-day ;  so  probably  they 
did  not  feel  as  badly  as  we  imagined.)* 

The  general  was  not  a  man  to  waste  any 
time  over  occurrences  of  the  past;  his  first 
thoughts  were  always  to  redouble  his  efforts 
to  take  the  initiative  and  overcome  disaster 
by  success.  Now  that  his  cooperating  armies 
had  failed  him,  he  determined  upon  still 
bolder  movements  on  the  part  of  the  troops 
under  his  immediate  direction.  As  the  wea- 
ther was  at  this  time  more  promising,  his 
first  act  was  to  sit  down  at  his  field-desk  and 
write  an  order  providing  for  a  general  move- 
ment by  the  left  flank  toward  Richmond,  to 
begin  the  next  night,  May  19.  He  then  sent 
to  Washington  asking  the  cooperation  of  the 
navy  in  changing  our  base  of  supplies  to  Port 
Royal  on  the  Rappahannock. 

ATTEMPT   TO   TURN   OUR   RIGHT. 

The  fact  that  a  change  had  been  made  in  the 
position  of  our  troops,  and  that  Hancock's 
corps  had  been  withdrawn  from  our  front 
and  placed  in  rear  of  our  center,  evidently 
made  Lee  suspect  that  some  movement  was 
afoot,  and  he  determined  to  send  General 
Ewell's  corps  to  try  to  turn  our  right,  and 
to  put  Early  in  readiness  to  cooperate  in  the 
movement  if  it  should  promise  success. 

In  the  afternoon  of  May  19,  a  little  after  five 
o'clock,  I  was  taking  a  nap  in  my  tent,  to  try 
to  make  up  for  the  sleep  lost  the  night  be- 
fore. Aides-de-camp  in  this  campaign  were 
usually  engaged  in  riding  back  and  forth  dur- 
ing the  night  between  headquarters  and  the 
different  commands,  communicating  instruc- 
tions for  the  next  day,  and  had  to  catch  their 
sleep  in  instalments.  I  was  suddenly  awak- 
ened by  my  colored  servant  crying  out  to  me: 
« Wake  up,  sah,  f  o'  God's  sake !  De  whole  ob 
Lee's  army  am  in  our  reah!»  He  was  in  a 
state  of  feverish  excitement,  and  his  face 
seemed  two  shades  lighter  than  its  ordinary 
hue.  The  black  boys  were  not  to  be  blamed 
for  manifesting  fright,  for  they  all  had  a 
notion  that  their  lives  would  not  be  worth 
praying  for  if  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  and  were  recognized  as  persons  who 
had  made  their  escape  from  slavery  to  serve 
in  the  Yankee  army.  Hearing  heavy  firing 
in  the  direction  of  our  rear,  I  put  my  head 
out  of  the  tent,  and  seeing  the  general  and 
staff  standing  near  their  horses,  which  had 
been  saddled,  I  called  for  my  horse  and  has- 
tened to  join  them.  Upon  my  inquiring  what 
the  matter  was,  the  general  said :  «  The  enemy 
is  detaching  a  large  force  to  turn  our  right. 
I  wish  you  would  ride  to  the  point  of  attack, 


and  keep  me  posted  as  to  the  movement,  and 
urge  upon  the  commanders  of  the  troops  in 
that  vicinity  not  only  to  check  the  advance 
of  the  enemy,  but  to  take  the  offensive  and 
destroy  them  if  possible.  You  can  say  that 
Warren's  corps  will  be  ordered  to  cooperate 
promptly."  General  Meade  had  already  sent 
urgent  orders  to  his  troops  nearest  the  point 
threatened.  I  started  up  the  Fredericksburg 
road,  and  saw  a  large  force  of  infantry  ad- 
vancing, which  proved  to  be  the  troops  of 
Ewell's  corps  who  had  crossed  the  Ny  River. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  Harris  house,  about  a 
mile  east  of  the  Ny,  I  found  General  Tyler's 
division  posted  on  the  Fredericksburg  road, 
with  Kitching's  brigade  on  his  left.  By 
Meade's  direction  Hancock  had  been  ordered 
to  send  a  division  to  move  at  double-quick 
to  Tyler's  support,  and  Warren's  Maryland 
brigade  arrived  on  the  ground  later.  The 
enemy  had  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  Tyler 
and  Kitching,  and  the  contest  was  raging 
fiercely  along  their  lines.  I  rode  up  to  Tyler, 
who  was  an  old  army  friend,  found  him  mak- 
ing every  possible  disposition  to  check  the 
enemy's  advance,  and  called  out  to  him: 
« Tyler,  you  are  in  luck  to-day.  It  is  n't 
every  one  who  has  a  chance  to  make  such  a 
debut  on  joining  an  army.  You  are  certain 
to  knock  a  brevet  out  of  this  clay's  fight. »  He 
said:  «  As  you  see,  my  men  are  raw  hands  at 
this  sort  of  work,  but  they  are  behaving  like 
veterans.*) 

Hancock  had  arrived  on  the  ground  in  per- 
son, and  when  Birney's  troops  of  his  corps 
came  up  they  were  put  into  action  on  Tyler's 
right.  Crawford,  of  Warren's  corps,  arrived 
about  dark,  and  was  put  in  position  on  the 
left.  The  brunt  of  the  attack,  however,  had 
been  broken  by  the  troops  upon  which  it  first 
fell.  Each  regiment  of  Tyler's  heavy  artillery 
was  as  large  as  some  of  our  brigades.  These 
regiments  had  been  thoroughly  drilled  and 
disciplined  in  the  defenses  about  Washing- 
ton, but  this  was  their  first  engagement,  and 
their  new  uniforms  and  bright  muskets 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  travel- 
stained  clothing  and  dull-looking  arms  of  the 
other  regiments.  When  the  veterans  arrived 
they  cracked  no  end  of  jokes  at  the  expense 
of  the  new  troops.  They  would  cry  out  to 
them:  «How  are  you,  heavies?  Is  this  work 
heavy  enough  for  you?  You  're  doing  well, 
my  sons.  If  you  keep  on  like  this  a  couple 
of  years,  you  '11  learn  all  the  tricks  of  the 
trade.»  They  were  particularly  anxious  to  get 
hold  of  the  new  arms  of  the  fresh  troops,  and 
when  a  man  was  shot  down  a  veteran  would 
promptly  seize  his  gun  in  exchange  for  his 
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own,  which  had  become  much  the  worse  for 
wear  in  the  last  week's  rain-storms. 

The  fighting  was  exceedingly  obstinate, 
and  continued  until  after  nine  o'clock;  but 
by  that  hour  the  enemy  had  been  driven  back 
at  all  points,  and  forced  to  beat  a  rapid  re- 
treat across  the  Ny.  His  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  severe,  and  we  captured  over 
four  hundred  prisoners  from  him.  We  did  not 
escape  a  considerable  loss  on  our  side,  six 
hundred  of  our  men  having  been  killed  and 
wounded.  A  staff-officer,  passing  over  the 
ground  after  dark,  saw  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Fredericksburg  road  a  row  of  men  stretched 
upon  the  ground,  looking  as  if  they  had  lain 
down  in  line  of  battle  to  sleep.  He  started 
to  shake  several  of  them,  and  cried  out:  «  Get 
up!  What  do  you  mean  by  going  to  sleep  at 
such  a  time  as  this? »  He  was  shocked  to  find 
that  this  row  consisted  entirely  of  dead  bodies 
lying  as  they  fell,  shot  down  in  ranks  with 
their  alinement  perfectly  preserved.  The 
scene  told  with  mute  eloquence  the  story  of 
their  valor  and  the  perfection  of  their  dis- 
cipline. The  brevet  rank  predicted  for  Tyler 
was  conferred  upon  him  for  his  services  in 
this  engagement,  and  it  had  been  fairly  won. 

Lee  had  evidently  intended  to  make  Ewell's 
movement  a  formidable  one,  for  Early  had 
received  orders  to  cooperate  in  the  attack  if 
it  should  promise  success,  and  during  the 
afternoon  he  sent  forward  a  brigade  which 
made  an  assault  in  his  front.  The  attempt, 
however,  was  a  complete  failure. 

This  attack  by  Ewell  on  the  19th  prevented 
the  orders  previously  issued  for  the  general 
movement  by  the  left  flank  from  being  car- 
ried out  until  the  night  of  the  20th. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  been  em- 
barrassed by  having  too  much  artillery.  Find- 
ing that  the  country  through  which  it  had  to 
move  was  more  difficult  than  had  been  sup- 
posed, General  Grant  gave  an  order  on  the 
]  9th  to  send  ninety-two  guns  back  to  Wash- 
ington. 

«  BILL.)) 

The  next  morning,  May  20,  the  general  was 
later  than  usual  in  making  his  appearance,  in 
consequence  of  having  overslept.  Finally  his 
voice  was  heard  calling  from  his  tent  to  his 
colored  servant: « Bill!  Ho,  Bill!  What  time 
is  it? »  The  servant  ran  to  him,  found  he  was 
still  in  bed,  and  told  him  the  hour.  In  scarcely 
more  than  ten  minutes  the  general  appeared 
at  the  mess-table.  We  were  not  surprised  at 
the  rapidity  with  which  he  had  dressed  him- 
self, for  we  had  learned  by  this  time  that  in 
putting  on  his  clothes  he  was  as  quick  as  a 


lightning-change  actor  in  a  variety  theater. 
When  the  officers  at  headquarters  were 
called  up  particularly  early  to  start  on  the 
march,  every  one  did  his  utmost  to  be  on 
time  and  not  keep  the  general  waiting;  but, 
however  vigorous  the  effort,  no  one  could 
match  him  in  getting  on  his  clothes.  There 
was  seldom  any  occasion  for  such  hurried 
dressing,  but  with  him  it  was  a  habit  which 
continued  through  life. 

Bill,  the  servant  who  waited  on  the  gen- 
eral, was  a  notable  character.  He  was  en- 
tirely a  creature  of  accident.  When  the 
general  was  at  Cairo  in  1861,  Bill  suddenly 
appeared  one  day  at  headquarters  with 
two  other  slave  boys,  who  had  just  escaped 
from  their  former  masters  in  Missouri. 
They  belonged  to  that  class  of  fugitive 
blacks  who  were  characterized  by  those 
given  to  artistic  comparisons  as  ((charcoal 
sketches  from  the  hands  of  the  old  masters.)) 
Bill  was  of  a  genuine  burnt-cork  hue,  and  no 
white  blood  contaminated  the  purity  of  his 
lineage.  He  at  once  set  himself  to  work  with- 
out orders,  taking  care  of  one  of  the  aides, 
and  by  dint  of  his  force  of  character  resisted 
all  efforts  of  that  officer  to  discharge  him. 
When  any  waiter  was  absent,  or  even  when 
all  were  present,  he  would  turn  up  in  the 
headquarters  mess-tent  and  insist  on  help- 
ing the  general  at  table.  Then  he  attached 
himself  to  Colonel  Boomer,  and  forced  that 
officer  in  spite  of  himself  to  submit  to  his 
services.  After  the  colonel  had  been  killed 
in  the  assault  on  Vicksburg,  Bill  suddenly 
put  in  an  appearance  again  at  headquarters, 
and  was  found  making  himself  useful  to  the 
general,  notwithstanding  the  protests  of  the 
other  servants,  and  before  long  he  had  himself 
regularly  entered  upon  the  general's  private 
pay-roll.  When  his  chief  came  East,  Bill  fol- 
lowed, and  gradually  took  entire  charge  of 
the  general's  personal  comfort  as  valet, 
waiter,  and  man  of  all  work.  He  was  devoted, 
never  known  to  be  beyond  call,  had  studied 
the  general's  habits  so  carefully  that  he 
could  always  anticipate  his  few  wants,  and 
became  really  very  useful.  I  had  a  striking 
illustration  one  morning  in  front  of  Spot- 
sylvania of  how  devoted  Bill  was  to  the  gen- 
eral's comfort.  While  we  were  camping  in 
the  region  of  wood-ticks,  garter-snakes,  and 
beetles,  I  saw  Bill  in  front  of  the  general's 
tent  thrusting  his  hand  first  into  one  of  the 
chief's  boots  and  then  into  the  other.  «  What 
are  you  doing  that  for,  Bill  ? » I  asked.  «  Oh,» 
he  explained,  «I  allers  feels  around  in  de 
gin'ral's  boots  afore  I  lets  him  put  dem  on,  to 
see  dat  no  insec's  done  got  into  dem  de  pre- 
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v'us  night.»  He  followed  in  the  general's 
shadow  all  through  his  Presidential  terms, 
then  he  insisted  upon  attempting  business  in 
Washington,  and  afterward  tried  his  hand  at 
preaching;  but  he  had  fed  so  long  at  the  pub- 
lic crib  that  his  appetite  had  been  spoiled  for 
any  other  means  of  sustaining  life,  and  he 
finally  made  his  way  into  a  government  de- 
partment as  messenger,  where  he  still  is  and 
where  it  is  hoped  that  his  eventful  life  may 
be  rounded  out  in  the  quiet  and  comfort  to 
which  his  public  services  entitle  him.  He 
will  not  be  as  dramatic  an  historical  char- 
acter as  Napoleon's  Mameluke,  but  in  his 
humble  way  he  was  as  faithful  and  devoted 
to  his  chief  as  the  famous  Roustan. 

grant's  unprotected  headquarters. 

In  discussing  the  contemplated  movement  to 
the  left,  General  Grant  said  on  the  morning 
of  May  20:  «  My  chief  anxiety  now  is  to  draw 
Lee  out  of  his  works  and  fight  him  in  the 
open  field,  instead  of  assaulting  him  behind 
his  intrenchments.  The  movement  of  Early 
yesterday  gives  me  some  hope  that  Lee  may 
at  times  take  the  offensive,  and  thus  give  our 
troops  the  desired  opportunity.))  In  this,  how- 
ever, the  general  was  disappointed;  for  the 
attack  of  the  19th  was  the  last  offensive 
movement  in  force  that  Lee  ventured  to 
make  during  the  entire  campaign. 

The  series  of  desperate  battles  around 
Spotsylvania  had  ended,  but  other  soil  was 
now  to  be  stained  by  the  blood  of  fratricidal 
war.  Torbert's  cavalry  division  began  the 
march  to  the  South  on  May  20,  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  dark  Hancock's  corps  set  out  for 
Milford  Station,  a  distance  of  about  twenty 
miles,  to  take  up  a  position  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Mattapony.  Guiney's  Station  was 
reached  the  next  morning,  after  a  night 
march  of  eight  miles.  Hancock's  advance 
crossed  the  Mattapony  at  noon  and  in- 
trenched its  position.  At  ten  o'clock  that 
morning  Warren  had  moved  south,  and  that 
night  he  reached  the  vicinity  of  Guiney's 
Station.  Burnside  put  his  corps  in  motion 
as  soon  as  the  road  was  clear  of  Hancock's 
troops,  and  was  followed  by  Wright. 

Generals  Grant  and  Meade,  with  their 
staffs,  took  up  their  march  on  May  21,  fol- 
lowing the  road  taken  by  Hancock's  corps, 
and  late  in  the  afternoon  reached  Guiney's 
Station.  Our  vigilant  signal-officers,  who  had 
made  every  effort  to  read  the  enemy's  signals, 
now  succeeded  in  deciphering  an  important 
despatch,  from  which  it  was  learned  that  Lee 
had  discovered  the  movement  that  our  forces 


were  making.  While  riding  forward,  a  little 
in  advance  of  headquarters,  with  another 
staff-officer,  I  saw  a  body  of  the  enemy  on 
the  opposite  side  of  a  stream  which  we  were 
approaching.  This  made  us  feel  a  little  ap- 
prehensive for  the  safety  of  the  commanding 
generals,  as  Hancock  was  many  miles  in  ad- 
vance, and  the  head  of  Warren's  corps  was  a 
considerable  distance  in  the  rear.  Our  party, 
besides  a  small  cavalry  and  infantry  escort, 
consisted  entirely  of  officers,  many  of  them 
of  high  rank.  One  might  have  said  of  it  what 
Curran  said  of  the  books  in  his  library,  «Not 
numerous,  but  select.))  It  was  promptly  de- 
cided to  order  the  regiment  of  infantry  com- 
manded by  Colonel  C.  H.  T.  Collis,  which  served 
as  General  Meade's  headquarters  guard,  to 
make  a  dash  across  the  stream  and  endeavor 
to  drive  the  enemy  from  his  position  on  the 
opposite  bank.  This  was  promptly  and  gal- 
lantly done,  and  the  detachment  of  the 
enemy  soon  beat  a  rapid  retreat.  General 
Grant  sat  on  his  horse  quietly  smoking  his 
cigar,  and  watched  the  fight  with  consider- 
able interest.  It  was  suggested  that,  before 
pitching  camp  for  the  night,  the  headquar- 
ters had  better  move  back  upon  the  road  on 
which  we  had  advanced  until  Warren's  troops 
should  be  met;  but  General  Grant  made  light 
of  the  proposition  and  ordered  the  camp  to  be 
established  where  we  were,  saying,  « I  think, 
instead  of  our  going  back,  we  had  better 
hurry  Warren  forward.))  Suggestions  to  the 
general  to  turn  back  fell  as  usual  upon  deaf 
ears. 

GRANT   AND    THE    VIRGINIA   LADY. 

While  our  people  were  putting  up  the  tents 
and  making  preparations  for  supper,  General 
Grant  strolled  over  to  a  house  near  by,  owned 
by  a  Mr.  Chandler,  and  sat  down  on  the  porch. 
I  accompanied  him,  and  took  a  seat  beside 
him.  In  a  few  minutes  a  lady  came  to  the 
door,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
visitor  was  the  general-in-chief.  He  was  al- 
ways particularly  civil  to  ladies,  and  he  rose 
to  his  feet  at  once,  took  off  his  hat,  and 
made  a  courteous  bow.  She  was  ladylike 
and  polite  in  her  behavior,  and  she  and  the 
general  soon  became  engaged  in  a  pleasant 
talk.  Her  conversation  was  exceedingly  en- 
tertaining. She  said,  among  other  things: 
« This  house  has  witnessed  some  sad  scenes. 
One  of  our  greatest  generals  died  here  just  a 
year  ago — GeneralJackson — Stonewall  Jack- 
son of  blessed  memory.))  « Indeed ! »  remarked 
General  Grant.  «  He  and  I  were  at  West  Point 
together  for  a  year,  and  we  served  in  the 
same  army  in  Mexico.))    « Then  you  must  have 
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known  how  good  and  great  he  was,»  said  the 
lady.  «  Oh,  yes,»  replied  the  general ;  «  he  was 
a  sterling,  manly  cadet,  and  enjoyed  the  re- 
spect of  every  one  who  knew  him.  He  was 
always  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind,  and  a 
plodding,  hard-working  student.  His  stand- 
ing was  at  first  very  low  in  his  class,  but  by 
his  indomitable  energy  he  managed  to  gradu- 
ate quite  high.  He  was  a  gallant  soldier  and 
a  christian  gentleman,  and  I  can  understand 
fully  the  admiration  your  people  have  for 
him.w 

«  They  brought  him  here  the  Monday  after 
the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,»  she  continued. 
«  You  .probably  know,  sir,  that  he  had  been 
wounded  in  the  left  arm  and  right  hand  by 
his  own  men,  who  fired  upon  him  accidentally 
in  the  night,  and  his  arm  had  been  ampu- 
tated on  the  field.  The  operation  was  very 
successful,  and  he  was  getting  along  nicely; 
but  the  wet  applications  made  to  the  wound 
brought  on  pneumonia,  and  it  was  that  which 
caused  his  death.  He  lingered  till  the  next 
Sunday  afternoon,  May  10,  and  then  he  was 
taken  from  us.»  Here  the  lady  of  the  house 
became  very  much  affected,  and  almost  broke 
down  in  recalling  the  sad  event. 

Our  tents  had  by  this  time  been  pitched, 
and  the  general,  after  taking  a  polite  leave 
of  his  hostess,  and  saying  he  would  place  a 
guard  over  her  house  to  see  that  no  damage 
was  done  to  her  property,  walked  over  to 
camp,  and  soon  after  sat  down  with  the  mess 
to  a  light  supper. 

A  RACE  FOR  THE  NORTH  ANNA. 

The  question  has  been  asked  why  General 
Grant  in  this  movement  left  so  great  a  dis- 
tance between  Hancock's  corps  and  the  rest 
of  his  army.  He  did  it  intentionally,  and 
under  the  circumstances  it  was  unquestion- 
ably wise  generalship.  He  was  determined 
to  try  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  tempt 
Lee  to  fight  outside  of  his  intrenched  lines. 
He  had  in  the  battles  of  the  last  two  weeks 
thoroughly  measured  Lee's  capacity  as  an 
opponent,  and  he  believed  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  force  him  to  take  the  offensive  unless 
some  good  opportunity  were  offered.  He 
knew  that  Lee,  from  the  distance  over  which 
he  would  have  to  move  his  troops,  could  not 
attack  the  isolated  Hancock  with  more  than 
an  army  corps.  Such  a  force  he  was  cer- 
tain Hancock  could  whip;  and  Grant,  being 
in  close  communication  with  the  several 
corps,  felt  that  he  could  bring  up  reinforce- 
ments as  rapidly  as  the  enemy,  and  that  the 
chances  would  be  greatly  in  his  favor  if  he 


could  thus  bring  on  an  engagement  in  the 
open  field.  There  was  no  question  in  his  mind 
as  to  whipping  his  opponent ;  the  only  problem 
was  how  to  get  at  him. 

The  next  morning,  May  22,  headquarters 
moved  south,  following  the  line  which  had 
been  taken  by  Hancock's  troops,  which  ran 
parallel  with  the  Fredericksburg  railroad. 
The  officers  and  men  had  never  experienced 
a  more  sudden  change  of  feelings  and  pros- 
pects. The  weather  was  pleasant,  the  air  was 
invigorating,  the  sun  was  shining  brightly, 
and  the  roads  were  rapidly  drying  up.  The 
men  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  scenes  of 
their  terrific  struggles  at  Spotsylvania,  and 
were  no  longer  confronting  formidable  earth- 
works. The  features  of  the  country  had  also 
entirely  changed.  Though  there  were  many 
swamps,  thickets,  and  streams  with  difficult 
approaches,  the  deep  gloom  of  the  Wilder- 
ness had  been  left  behind.  The  country  was 
now  more  open,  and  presented  many  clear- 
ings, and  the  range  of  vision  was  largely 
increased.  The  roads  were  broad,  the  land 
was  well  cultivated,  and  the  crops*  were 
abundant.  The  men  seemed  to  breathe  a 
new  atmosphere,  and  were  inspired  with  new 
hope.  It  was  again  «  on  to  Richmond,"  and 
the  many  miles  they  were  now  gaining  to- 
ward the  enemy's  capital,  and  out  of  reach 
of  fire,  made  them  experience  that  buoyancy 
of  feeling  which  always  accompanies  the 
prestige  of  success.  But  while  the  country 
was  covered  with  farms  and  houses,  there 
was  scarcely  an  inhabitant  to  be  seen.  Most 
of  the  able-bodied  men  were  serving  in  the 
armies,  and  the  slaves  had  been  driven  far- 
ther south.  Many  of  the  non-combatants  had 
gone  away  to  escape  the  invading  army,  and 
the  only  people  encountered  were  women  and 
children  and  old  and  decrepit  men. 

The  corps  were  now  rapidly  moving  toward 
Hanover  Junction,  which  is  about  twenty-five 
miles  north  of  Richmond.  Lee,  notwithstand- 
ing his  superior  means  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion, had  not  begun  to  move  until  Hancock's 
corps  had  crossed  the  Mattapony  at  Milford. 
He  then  started  rapidly  down  the  Telegraph 
road,  and  as  he  had  a  shorter  route  than  the 
Union  forces,  it  appears  that  he  reached  Han- 
over Court  House  at  the  head  of  Ewell's  corps 
at  9:30  o'clock  on  May  22.  His  telegrams 
and  manoeuvers  all  go  to  show  that  he  was 
entirely  deceived  in  regard  to  Grant's  move- 
ments. He  reported  at  that  time:  «I  have 
learned,  as  yet,  nothing  of  the  movements  of 
the  enemy  east  of  the  Mattapony.»  The  day 
before,  in  speaking  of  the  position  of  Grant's 
army,  he  said:  «I  fear  [this]  will  secure  him 
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from  attack  until  he  crosses  the  Pamun- 
key.»  Even  after  Grant  had  crossed  the 
Mattapony,  Lee  spoke  of  the  Union  forces  as 
being  east  of  that  river,  and  was  hurrying  for- 
ward troops  in  order  to  prevent  Grant  from 
crossing  the  Pamunkey,  a  stream  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  North  Anna  and  the  South 
Anna  rivers,  while  Grant  was  in  reality  mov- 
ing toward  the  North  Anna.  In  these  move- 
ments Lee  was  entirely  outgeneraled. 

On  the  morning  of  May  22  Hancock  was 
instructed  to  remain  at  Milford  during  the 
day,  while  the  other  corps  were  directed  to 
move  south  by  roads  which  would  not  sepa- 
rate them  by  distances  of  more  than  four 
miles.  It  appears  to  have  been  about  midday 
of  the  22d  when  Lee  obtained  information, 
through  his  cavalry,  of  our  advance  toward 
the  North  Anna.  Hancock  could  not  well 
have  reached  Hanover  Junction  before  Lee, 
for  Lee's  route  from  the  right  of  his  intrench- 
ments  on  the  Po  to  Hanover  Junction  by  the 
Telegraph  road  was  about  twenty-eight  miles, 
while  the  route  of  Hancock's  corps  from 
Anderson's  Mill  to  Hanover  Junction  via 
Bowling  Green  was  about  thirty-four  miles; 
besides,  as  Hancock  was  advancing  with  a 
detached  corps  through  an  enemy's  country 
and  over  unknown  roads,  he  had  to  move 
with  caution. 

A  NOONDAY   HALT   AT   MRS.   TYLER'S. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  General  Grant  de- 
cided to  halt  for  a  couple  of  hours,  to  be  in 
•easy  communication  with  the  troops  that 
were  following.  He  selected  for  the  halt  a 
plantation  which  was  beautifully  situated 
on  high  ground,  commanding  a  charming 
view  of  the  valley  of  the  Mattapony.  A  very 
comfortable  house  stood  not  far  from  the  road 
along  which  Burnside's  corps  was  marching. 
In  making  halts  of  this  kind  a  house  was  usu- 
ally selected,  for  the  reason  that  good  water 
was  easily  obtainable,  and  facilities  were  af- 
forded for  looking  at  maps  and  conducting 
■correspondence.  General  Grant  never  en- 
tered any  of  the  houses,  as  they  were  usually 
occupied  by  ladies,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  ap- 
pear to  invade  their  dwellings;  he  generally 
sat  on  the  porch.  When  we  reached  this 
plantation,  the  escort  and  the  junior  staff- 
officers  lounged  about  the  grounds  in  the 
shade  of  the  trees,  while  General  Grant,  ac- 
companied by  two  or  three  of  us  who  were 
riding  with  him,  dismounted,  and  ascended 
the  steps  of  the  porch.  A  very  gentle  and 
prepossessing-looking  lady  standing  in  the 
doorway  was  soon  joined  by  an  older  woman. 


General  Grant  bowed  courteously  and  said, 
« With  your  permission,  I  will  spend  a  few 
hours  here.»  The  younger  lady  replied  very 
civilly,  « Certainly,  sir.»  The  older  one  ex- 
claimed abruptly,  « I  do  hope  you  will  not  let 
your  soldiers  ruin  our  place  and  carry  away  ou  r 
property.))  The  general  answered  politely,  « I 
will  order  a  guard  to  keep  the  men  out  of  your 
place,  and  see  that  you  are  amply  protected » ; 
and  at  once  gave  the  necessary  instructions. 
The  ladies,  seeing  that  the  officer  with  whom 
they  were  conversing  was  evidently  one  of 
superior  rank,  became  anxious  to  know  who 
he  was,  and  the  older  one  stepped  up  to  me, 
and  in  a  whisper  asked  his  name.  Upon  be- 
ing told  that  he  was  General  Grant,  she 
seemed  greatly  surprised,  and  in  a  rather 
excited  manner  informed  the  other  lady  of 
the  fact.  The  younger  lady,  whose  name  was 
Mrs.  Tyler,  said  that  she  was  the  wife  of  a 
colonel  in  the  Confederate  army,  who  was 
serving  with  General  Joe  Johnston  in  the 
West;  but  she  had  not  heard  from  him  for 
some  time,  and  she  was  very  anxious  to  learn 
through  General  Grant  what  news  he  had 
from  that  quarter.  The  general  said,  «  Sher- 
man is  advancing  upon  Rome,  and  ought  to 
have  reached  that  place  by  this  time.»  There- 
upon the  older  lady,  who  proved  to  be  the 
mother-in-law  of  the  younger  one,  said  very 
sharply:  ((General  Sherman  will  never  cap- 
ture that  place.  I  know  all  about  that  coun- 
try, and  you  have  n't  an  army  that  will  ever 
take  it.  We  all  know  very  well  that  Sherman 
is  making  no  headway  against  General  John- 
ston's army.» 

We  could  see  that  she  was  entertaining 
views  which  everywhere  prevailed  in  the 
South.  The  authorities  naturally  put  the 
best  face  upon  matters,  and  the  newspapers 
tried  to  buoy  up  the  people  with  false  hopes. 
It  was  not  surprising  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  remote  parts  of  the  country  were  in  ig- 
norance of  the  true  progress  of  the  war.  Gen- 
eral Grant  replied  in  a  quiet  way:  ((General 
Sherman  is  certainly  advancing  rapidly  in 
that  direction;  and  while  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  the  communicator  of  news  which  may  be 
unpleasant  to  you,  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Rome  is  by  this  time  in  his 
possession."  The  older  lady  then  assumed  a 
bantering  tone,  and  became  somewhat  ex- 
cited and  defiant  in  her  manner;  and  the 
younger  one  joined  with  her  in  scouting  4he 
idea  that  Rome  could  ever  be  taken.  Just 
then  a  courier  rode  up  with  despatches  from 
Washington  containing  a  telegram  from 
Sherman.  General  Grant  glanced  over  it, 
and  then  read  it  to  the  staff.   It  announced 
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that  Sherman  had  just  captured  Rome.  The 
ladies  had  caught  the  purport  of  the  com- 
munication, although  it  was  not  intended 
that  they  should  hear  it.  The  wife  burst 
into  tears,  and  the  mother-in-law  was  much 
affected  by  the  news,  which  was  of  course 
sad  tidings  to  both  of  them. 

The  mother  then  began  to  talk  with  great 
rapidity  and  with  no  little  asperity,  saying: 
« I  came  from  Richmond  not  long  ago,  where 
I  lived  in  a  house  on  the  James  River  which 
overlooks  Belle  Isle;  and  I  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  looking  down  every  day  on  the  Yankee 
prisoners.  I  saw  thousands  and  thousands 
of  them,  and  before  this  campaign  is  over  I 
want  to  see  the  whole  of  the  Yankee  army 
in  Southern  prisons.)) 

Just  then  Burnside  rode  into  the  yard,  dis- 
mounted, and  joined  our  party  on  the  porch. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  gallantry  and  elegance 
of  manner,  and  was  always  excessively  polite 
to  the  gentler  sex.  He  raised  his  hat,  made  a 
profound  bow  to  the  ladies,  and,  as  he  looked 
at  his  corps  filing  by  on  the  road,  said  to  the 
older  one,  who  was  standing  near  him,  « I  don't 
suppose,  madam,  that  you  ever  saw  so  many 
Yankee  soldiers  before.))  She  replied  in- 
stantly: «Not  at  liberty,  sir.»  This  was 
such  a  good  shot  that  every  one  was  greatly 
amused,  and  General  Grant  joined  heartily  in 
the  laugh  that  followed  at  Burnside's  expense. 

GRANT  CROSSES  THE  NORTH  ANNA. 

Hancock's  corps  had  been  fighting  and 
marching  almost  continuously  for  over  a 
week,  both  day  and  night,  and  the  halt  on 
May  22  was  made  to  give  a  much  needed  rest. 
It  was  a  curious  study  to  watch  the  effect 
which  the  constant  exposure  to  fire  had  pro- 
duced upon  the  nervous  system  of  the  troops. 
Their  nerves  had  become  so  sensitive  that  the 
men  would  start  at  the  slightest  sound,  and 
dodge  at  the  flight  of  a  bird  or  the  sight  of  a 
pebble  tossed  past  them.  One  of  their  amuse- 
ments in  camp  at  that  time  was  to  throw 
stones  and  chips  past  one  another's  heads, 
and  raise  a  laugh  at  the  active  dodging,  and 
bending  the  body  low  or  « jack-knifing »  as 
the  men  called  it.  This  did  not  indicate  any 
loss  of  courage;  it  was  merely  an  effect  pro- 
duced by  a  temporary  physical  condition 
which  the  men  could  not  control,  and  gave 
ample  evidence  of  the  nervous  strain  to  which 
they  had  so  long  been  subjected.  Dodging 
the  head  under  fire  is  often  as  purely  in- 
voluntary as  winking.  I  have  known,  in  my 
experience,  only  two  men  who  could  remain 
absolutely  immovable   under  a  heavy  fire, 


without  even  the  twitching  of  a  muscle.  One 
was  a  bugler  in  the  cavalry,  and  the  other 
was  General  Grant. 

In  the  evening  of  the  22d  the  general-in- 
chief  issued  written  orders  directing  the 
movement  of  the  troops  for  the  next  day- 
The  march  was  to  begin  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  the  several  corps  were  to  send 
out  cavalry  and  infantry  in  advance  on  all 
the  roads  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the 
enemy.  The  purpose  was  to  cross  the  North 
Anna  River  west  of  the  Fredericksburg  rail- 
road, and  to  strike  Lee  wherever  he  could  be 
found.  To  understand  the  topography  of  the 
country,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  the 
North  Anna  and  the  South  Anna  run  in  an 
easterly  direction,  at  a  distance  from  each 
other  of  eight  or  ten  miles  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  region  in. which  Grant's  operations  took 
place,  and  unite  and  form  the  Pamunkey 
River  about  five  miles  east  of  the  line  of  the 
Fredericksburg  railroad.  This  road  crossed 
the  North  Anna  about  two  miles  north  of 
Hanover  Junction,  the  intersection  of  the 
Fredericksburg  and  the  Virginia  Central  rail- 
roads. The  Telegraph  road  crossed  the  river 
by  a  wooden  bridge  half  a  mile  west  of  the  rail- 
road bridge.  Farther  up  the  river  there  were 
three  fords  about  a  mile  and  a  half  apart. 
Hancock  marched  to  the  Telegraph-road 
bridge,  Burnside  to  Ox  Ford,  and  Warren  to 
Jericho  Ford.  Wright  followed  Warren ;  Burn- 
side's  corps  used  plantation  roads  which  ran 
between  the  main  roads  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  corps  of  Hancock  and  Warren. 

Hancock  approached  the  river  at  the  Tele- 
graph-road bridge  about  noon.  He  found  the 
enemy  holding  an  earthwork  on  the  north 
side,  and  saw  a  force  posted  on  the  opposite 
bank.  Seeing  the  importance  of  gaining  pos- 
session of  the  defensive  work,  he  determined 
to  take  it  by  assault,  and  did  so  handsomely, 
some  of  the  enemy  being  captured,  and 
the  rest  driven  over  the  bridge,  followed 
closely  by  our  men.  The  retreating  force  was 
thrown  into  great  confusion,  and  in  the  rush 
a  number  were  crowded  off  the  bridge  and 
drowned. 

Burnside,  on  reaching  Ox  Ford,  found  it 
held  by  the  enemy  strongly  intrenched  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  river,  and  no  attack 
was  made.  Warren  reached  Jericho  Ford 
soon  after  noon,  seized  it,  laid  a  pontoon 
bridge,  and  by  4:30  P.  M.  had  moved  his 
whole  corps  to  the  south  bank.  At  six  o'clock 
Hill's  corps  attacked  Warren's  line  before 
his  troops  were  all  in  position,  and  forced  it 
back  some  distance;  but  the  enemy  was  soon 
repulsed.    Wright's  corps  was  moved  up  to 
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support  Warren,  but  it  was  not  deemed 
necessary  to  send  it  across  the  river  until 
the  next  morning. 

General  Grant  rode  during  this  day,  May 
23,  with  Hancock's  corps.  While  halting  in 
the  afternoon  at  a  house  not  far  from  the 
river,  he  was  told' by  the  people  living  there 
that  Lee  had  rested  for  a  few  hours  at  the 
same  house  the  day  before,  and  that  his 
entire  army  had  crossed  the  river.  On  the 
I  morning  of  the  24th  Hancock  crossed  to  the 
south  side.  Crittenden's  division  crossed 
the  river  and  joined  Warren's  corps.  They  ad- 
vanced against  the  enemy  with  a  view  of  dis- 
lodging him  from  his  position  at  Ox  Ford,  but 
his  lines  were  found  so  strong  that  after  a 
brief  encounter  our  forces  withdrew.  They 
had  not  been  able  to  take  with  them  any 
artillery.  That  night  our  whole  army,  except 
one  division  of  Burnside's  corps,  was  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  and  close  up  to  the 
enemy's  lines.  .   \ 

SHERIDAN   RETURNS   PROM   HIS   RAID. 

General  headquarters  were  established  near 
Chesterfield  Station  on  May  24.  That  day 
Sheridan  returned  from  his  memorable  cav- 
alry raid,  and  was  warmly  greeted  by  General 
Grant  at  headquarters,  and  heartily  congrat- 
ulated upon  his  signal  success.  He  related 
some  of  the  principal  incidents  in  the  raid 
very  graphically,  but  with  becoming  mod- 
esty. In  describing  a  particularly  hot  fight, 
he  would  become  highly  animated  in  manner 
and  dramatic  in  gesture;  then  he  would  turn 
to  some  ludicrous  incident,  laugh  heartily, 
and  seem  to  enjoy  greatly  the  recollection  of 
it.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  started 
out  suddenly  on  May  8,  passed  round  the 
right  of  Lee's  army,  keeping  out  of  reach 
of  his  infantry,  crossed  the  North  Anna  in 
the  night,  destroyed  ten  miles  of  the  Virginia 
Central  railroad,  together  with  cars,  locomo- 
tives, and  a  large  amount  of  army  supplies, 
recaptured  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
of  our  prisoners  on  their  way  from  Spotsyl- 
vania to  Richmond,  crossed  the  South  Anna, 
struck  the  Fredericksburg  road  at  Ashland, 
and  destroyed  the  depot,  many  miles  of  road, 
a  train  of  cars,  and  a  large  supply  of  army 
stores.  Finding  that  the  enemy's  cavalry 
were  concentrating,  he  united  his  divisions, 
which  had  been  operating  at  different  points 
in  the  work  of  destruction,  and  fought  a 
pitched  battle  at  Yellow  Tavern,  about  seven 
miles  north  of  Richmond,  capturing  two 
pieces  of  artillery,  mortally  wounding  the 
commander,  J.   E.   B.   Stuart,   and   killing 


Brigadier-general  James  B.  Gordon.  He  then 
entered  the  advanced  lines  of  intrenchments 
north  of  Richmond,  crossed  the  Chickahom- 
iny,  and  reached  Haxall's  Landing,  on  the 
James,  where  he  replenished  his  supplies  from 
stores  sent  to  him  by  Butler.  After  remain- 
ing there  from  the  14th  to  the  17th  of  May, 
he  started  on  his  return  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  He  had  lost  only  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  miss- 
ing. One  important  effect  of  Sheridan's  op- 
erations was  that  he  compelled  all  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  to  be  moved  against  him, 
which  left  our  large  train  of  four  thousand 
wagons  free  from  their  attacks. 

General  Grant  at  times  had  a  peculiar 
manner  of  teasing  officers  with  whom  he  was 
on  terms  of  intimacy,  and  in  this  interview 
he  began  to  joke  with  his  cavalry  leader  by 
saying  to  those  who  were  gathered  about 
him :  «  Now,  Sheridan  evidently  thinks  he  has 
been  clear  down  to  the  James  River,  and  has 
been  breaking  up  railroads,  and  even  getting 
a  peep  at  Richmond;  but  probably  this  is  all 
imagination,  or  else  he  has  been  reading 
something  of  the  kind  in  the  newspapers.  I 
don't  suppose  he  seriously  thinks  that  he 
made  such  a  march  as  that  in  two  weeks. » 

Sheridan  joined  in  the  fun,  and  replied: 
«Well,  after  what  General  Grant  says,  I  do 
begin  to  feel  doubtful  as  to  whether  I  have 
been  absent  at  all  from  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac. »  Sheridan  had  become  well  bronzed 
by  his  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  looked  the 
picture  of  health.  It  was  seen  at  once  that 
the  general-in-chief  did  not  intend  to  give 
him  or  his  command  any  rest.  He  told  him 
of  the  movements  he  had  in  contemplation, 
and  Sheridan  saw  that  all  his  troopers  would 
be  wanted  immediately  at  the  front. 

MEETING   BETWEEN   GRANT   AND   BURNSIDE. 

That  evening,  the  24th,  General  Grant  issued 
an  order,  which  he  had  been  considering  for 
some  time,  assigning  Burnside's  corps  to  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  putting  him  under 
the  command  of  Meade.  It  was  found  that 
such  a  consolidation  would  be  much  better 
for  purposes  of  administration,  and  give 
more  unity  to  the  movements.  It  had  been 
heretofore  necessary  to  inform  Meade  of  the 
instructions  given  to  Burnside,  and  to  let 
Burnside  know  of  the  movements  that  were 
to  be  undertaken  by  Meade,  in  order  that  the 
commanders  might  understand  fully  what 
was  intended  to  be  accomplished,  and  be  in 
a  position  to  cooperate  intelligently.  This 
involved  much  correspondence  and  consumed 
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time.  The  new  order  was  intended  to  avoid 
this,  and  simplify  the  methods  which  had 
been  employed.  While  General  Grant  was 
riding  past  the  headquarters  of  Burnside  the 
next  morning,  Burnside  came  out  of  his  tent, 
and  in  company  with  several  of  his  officers 
came  up  to  General  Grant,  who  had  now 
halted  by  the  roadside,  shook  hands  with 
him,  and  said:  «I  have  received  the  instruc- 
tions assigning  my  command  to  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  That  order  is  excellent;  it  is  a 
military  necessity,  and  I  am  glad  it  has  been 
issued."  This  conduct  of  Burnside  gave  the 
greatest  satisfaction  to  the  general-in-chief, 
and  he  commented  very  favorably  upon  it 
afterward.  It  must  be  recollected  in  this  con- 
nection that  Burnside  was  senior  in  rank  to 
Meade,  and  had  commanded  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  when  Meade  was  a  division  com- 
mander under  him;  and  the  manner  in  which 
Burnside  acquiesced  in  his  new  assignment, 
and  the  spirit  he  manifested  in  his  readiness 
to  set  aside  all  personal  aims  and  ambitions 
for  the  public  good,  were  among  the  many 
instances  of  his  patriotism  and  his  absolute 
loyalty  to  the  cause  he  served. 

DESTROYING   A   RAILROAD. 

The  general  headquarters  were  moved  far- 
ther west  on  May  25,  and  established  on  the 
north  side  of  the  North  Anna,  near  Quarles' 
Ford,  at  a  place  known  as  Quarles'  Mills. 
That  day  it  became  evident  that  Lee  was  go- 
ing to  make  a  permanent  stand  between  the 
North  and  the  South  Anna.  His  position  was 
found  to  be  exceedingly  strong,  and  was  some- 
what similar  to  the  one  taken  up  at  Spotsyl- 
vania. The  lines  were  shaped  something  like 
the  letter  U,  with  the  base  resting  on  the  river 
at  Ox  Ford.  It  had  one  face  turned  toward 
Hancock,  and  the  other  toward  Warren.  The 
lines  were  made  exceedingly  formidable  by 
means  of  strong  earthworks  with  heavy  ob- 
structions planted  in  front,  and  were  flanked 
on  the  right  by  an  impenetrable  swamp,  and 
on  the  left  by  Little  River.  General  Grant 
said,  in  discussing  the  situation  at  this  time: 
« It  now  looks  as  if  Lee's  position  were  such 
that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  fight  a  battle 
in  the  narrow  space  between  these  two  rivers, 
and  I  shall  withdraw  our  army  from  its  pres- 
ent position,  and  make  another  flank  march 
to  the  left;  but  I  want,  while  we  are  here, 
to  destroy  a  portion  of  the  Virginia  Central 
Railroad,  as  that  is  the  road  by  which  Lee 
is  receiving  a  large  part  of  his  supplies  and 
reinforcements.))  He  ended  the  conversation 
by  directing  me  to  cross  the  river  and  super- 
intend this  operation. 


I  went  with  a  portion  of  Russell's  division 
of  Wright's  corps,  which  began  the  work  of 
destruction  at  a  point  on  the  railroad  about 
eight  hundred  yards  from  the  enemy's  ex- 
treme left.  A  brigade  was  extended  along 
one  side  of  the  road  in  single  rank,  and  at  a 
given  signal  the  men  took  hold  of  the  rails, 
lifted  up  the  road,  and  turned  it  upside  down. 
Then,  breaking  the  rails  loose,  they  used 
them  as  levers  in  prying  off  the  cross-ties, 
which  they  piled  up  at  different  points,  laid 
the  rails  across  them  and  set  fire  to  the  ties. 
As  soon  as  the  rails  became  sufficiently  hot 
they  bent  in  the  middle  by  their  own  weight; 
efforts  were  then  made  to  twist  them  so  as  to 
render  them  still  more  unserviceable.  Sev- 
eral miles  of  railway  were  thus  destroyed. 

THE  ENEMY   REINFORCED. 

The  reinforcements  which  General  Grant  had 
predicted  would  be  sent  to  Lee's  army  had 
reached  him.  Between  12,000  and  15,000  men 
arrived  from  the  22d  to  the  25th  of  May. 
Breckinridge  had  come  from  the  valley  of 
Virginia  with  nearly  all  of  his  forces;  Pickett 
brought  a  division  from  the  vicinity  of  Rich- 
mond; and  Hoke's  brigade  of  Early's  division 
had  also  been  sent  to  Lee  from  the  Confed- 
erate capital.  On  the  22d,  as  soon  as  Grant 
had  learned  the  extent  of  the  disaster  to 
Butler's  army  on  the  James,  he  said  that 
Butler  was  not  detaining  10,000  men  in  Rich- 
mond, and  not  even  keeping  the  roads  south 
of  that  city  broken,  and  he  considered  it  ad- 
visable to  have  the  greater  part  of  Butler's 
troops  join  in  the  campaign  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  On  May  25  he  telegraphed 
orders  to  Halleck,  saying:  «Send  Butler's 
forces  to  White  House,  to  land  on  the  north 
side,  and  march  up  to  join  this  army.  The 
James  River  should  be  held  to  City  Point, 
but  leave  nothing  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  hold  it,  acting  purely  on  the  de- 
fensive. The  enemy  will  not  undertake  any 
offensive  operations  there,  but  will  concen- 
trate everything  here.»  At  the  same  time  he 
said:  «If  Hunter  can  possibly  get  to  Char- 
lottesville and  Lynchburg,  he  should  do  so, 
living  on  the  country.  The  railroads  and 
canals  should  be  destroyed  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  repair  for  weeks.))  These  instructions 
were  given  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal 
of  Breckinridge's  command,  which  left  the 
valley  of  Virginia  undefended. 

A   FEMALE   ODDITY. 

When  I  recrossed  the  river  and  returned  to 
headquarters  in  the  evening,  I  found  General 
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Grant  sitting  in  front  of  his  tent  smoking  a 
cigar  and  anxious  to  hear  the  report  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  damage  to  the  railroad.  About 
the  time  I  finished  relating  to  him  what  had 
been  accomplished,  an  old  woman  who  oc- 
cupied a  small  house  near  by  strolled  over  to 
headquarters,  apparently  bent  upon  having 
a  friendly  chat  with  the  commander  of  the 
Yankee  armies.  The  number  of  questions  she 
asked  showed  that  she  was  not  lacking  in  the 
quality  of  curiosity  which  is  supposed  to  be 
common  to  her  sex.  She  wore  an  old-fash- 
ioned calico  dress  about  six  inches  too  short, 
with  the  sleeves  rolled  up  to  the  elbows.  She 
had  a  nose  so  sharp  that  it  looked  as  if  it 
had  been  caught  in  the  crack  of  a  door,  and 
small  gray  eyes  that  twinkled  and  snapped 
as  she  spoke.  She  began  by  nodding  a  familiar 
« How  do  you  do?»  to  the  general,  and  saying 
in  a  voice  which  squeaked  like  the  high  notes 
of  an  E-flat  clarinet  with  a  soft  reed: « I  be- 
lieve you  command  all  these  h'yah  Yankees 
that  are  comin'  down  h'yah  and  cavortin' 
round  over  this  whole  section  of  country.» 
The  general  bowed  an  assent,  and  she  con- 
tinued: «I  'm  powerful  glad  General  Lee  has 
been  lickin'  you-all  from  the  Rapidan  cl'ah 
down  h'yah,  and  that  now  he  's  got  you  jes 
wh'ah  he  wants  you.» 

Then  she  drew  up  a  camp-chair  alongside 
the  general,  seated  herself  on  it,  and  find- 
ing that  her  remarks  seemed  to  be  received 
good-naturedly,  grew  still  more  familiar,  and 
went  on  to  say:  «Yes,  and  afo'  long  Lee '11 
be  a-chasin'  you-all  up  through  Pennsyivany 
ag'in.  Was  you  up  thah  in  Pennsyivany  when 
he  got  aftah  you-all  last  summer? »  The  gen- 
eral had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  his  face 
straight  as  he  replied:  «Well,  no;  I  was  n't 
there  myself.  I  had  some  business  in  another 
direction."  He  did  not  explain  to  her  that 
Vicksburg  was  at  that  time  commanding 
something  of  his  attention.  Said  she:  «I 
notice  our  boys  got  away  with  lots  of  'em 
Conestoga  hosses  up  thah,  and  they  brought 
lots  of  'em  back  with  'em.  We  've  got  a 
pretty  good  show  of  'em  round  this  section 
of  country,  and  they  're  jes  the  best  draft- 
hosses  you  ever  see.  Hope  the  boys  '11  get 
up  thah  ag'in  soon,  and  bring  back  some 
more  of  'em.» 

The  general  kept  on  smoking  his  cigar, 
and  was  greatly  amused  by  the  conversation. 
After  a  little  while  the  woman  went  back  to 
her  house,  but  returned  later,  and  said:  «  See 
h'yah ;  I  'm  all  alone  in  my  house,  and  I  am 
kinder  skeerd.  I  expect  them  Yankee  soldiers 
of  yourn  '11  steal  everything  I  have,  and  mur- 
der me  afo'  morning,  if  you  don't  give  me 


some  protection.))  «  Oh,»  replied  the  general, 
«  we  will  see  that  you  are  not  hurt » ;  and 
turning  to  Lieutenant  Dunn  of  the  staff,  he 
said:  «Dunn,  you  had  better  go  and  stay  in 
the  old  lady's  house  to-night.  You  can  proba- 
bly make  yourself  more  comfortable  there 
than  in  camp,  anyhow;  and  I  don't  want  her 
to  be  frightened.)) 

Dunn  followed  the  old  woman  rather  re- 
luctantly to  her  house,  and  played  guardian 
angel  to  her  till  the  next  morning. 

GRANT  RECROSSES  THE  NORTH  ANNA. 

General  Grant  had  now  presented  to  him 
for  solution  a  very  formidable  military  prob- 
lem. Lee's  position,  from  the  strength  and 
location  of  his  intrenchments  and  the  defen- 
sive character  of  the  country,  was  impregna- 
ble, or  at  least  it  could  not  be  carried  by 
assault  without  involving  great  loss  of  life. 
The  general  had  therefore  decided  to  with- 
draw, and  make  another  movement  by  the 
left  flank,  in  the  hope  of  so  manoeuvering  as 
to  afford  another  opportunity  of  getting  a 
chance  to  st  rike  Lee  outside  his  earthworks. 
However,  a  withdrawal  in  the  face  of  a 
vigilant  foe,  and  the  crossing  of  a  difficult 
river  within  sight  of  the  enemy,  constitute 
one  of  the  most  hazardous  movements  in 
warfare.  There  was  the  possibility,  also, 
that  Lee  might  mass  his  artillery  on  his  left 
flank,  and  try  to  hold  it  by  this  means  and 
with  a  minimum  of  his  infantry,  and  with  the 
bulk  of  his  army  move  out  on  his  right  in  an 
attempt  to  crush  Hancock's  corps.  This  is 
exactly  what  Grant  himself  would  have  done 
under  similar  circumstances;  but  he  had 
by  this  time  become  familiar  with  Lee's 
methods,  and  had  very  little  apprehension 
that  he  would  take  the  offensive.  Neverthe- 
less, Hancock  was  ordered  to  take  every  pre- 
caution against  a  possible  assault.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  army  was  conducted  with 
consummate  skill,  and  furnishes  an  instruc- 
tive lesson  in  warfare.  In  the  first  place,  the 
enemy  had  to  be  deceived  and  thrown  off  his 
guard  to  make  the  movement  at  all  safe.  For 
this  purpose  Wilson's  division  of  cavalry  was 
transferred  to  the  right  of  the  army  on  May 
25,  and  ordered  to  cross  the  North  Anna  and 
proceed  to  Little  River  on  Lee's  extreme  left, 
and  make  a  vigorous  demonstration,  to  con- 
vey the  impression  that  there  was  a  move- 
ment of  the  army  in  that  direction  with  a 
view  to  turning  Lee's  left.  This  was  done 
so  effectually  that  Lee  telegraphed  to  Rich- 
mond the  next  morning:  « From  present  in- 
dications the  enemy  seems  to  contemplate 
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a  movement  on  our  left  flank. »  During  the  The  operations  of  the  last  two  days  had 
night  of  the  25th  the  trains  and  all  of  the  made  the  duties  of  staff-officers  particularly 
artillery,  which  was  in  position  on  our  right  arduous,  and  a  great  many  of  us  were  feeling 
wing,  were  quietly  moved  to  the  north  bank  the  effects  of  the  last  week's  hard  work  and 
of  the  river.  Russell's  division  of  the  Sixth  exposure,  the  loss  of  sleep,  and  the  breathing 
Corps  was  also  withdrawn  and  moved  in  the  of  a  malarious  atmosphere.  In  connection 
rear  of  Burnside,  and  at  daylight  the  next  with  the  renewal  of  the  work  of  destroying 
morning  halted  in  a  place  where  its  move-  the  railroad,  I  was  sent  across  the  river 
ments  could  not  be  seen  by  the  enemy  during  again  on  the  26th,  and  on  returning  that 
the  day.  Its  position  in  front  of  the  enemy  afternoon  to  headquarters  found  myself  suf- 
liad  been  skilfully  filled  with  men  from  the  fering  severely  from  fever  and  sick-head- 
other  parts  of  the  command,  and  its  absence  ache.  About  dark  General  Grant  wished  me 
was  not  discovered.  Early  in  the  morning  of  to  make  another  trip  to  the  extreme  right, 
May  26  instructions  were  issued  for  the  with-  to  assist  in  the  work  of  withdrawing  the 
drawal  of  the  entire  army  that  night.  After  troops,  as  I  was  particularly  familiar  with 
these  orders  had  been  despatched,  the  gen-  that  part  of  the  lines.   Sickness  is  no  excuse 


eral  seated  himself  in  front  of  his  tent  for  a 
quiet  smoke.  In  a  few  minutes  the  old  woman 
who  had  had  the  familiar  chat  with  him  the 
evening  before  rushed  over  to  his  tent  in  a 
high  state  of  excitement.  Swinging  her  arms 
like  the  fans  of  a  windmill,  and  screaming  at 
the  top  of  her  shrill  voice,  she  cried  out: « See 
h'yah;  these  Yankees  o'  yourn  got  into  my 


in  the  field,  so  I  started  across  the  river 
again  without  making  my  condition  known 
to  the  general.  To  make  matters  worse,  a 
thunder-storm  came  up,  accompanied  by  vivid 
lightning,  and  between  the  flashes  the  dark- 
ness was  so  impenetrable  that  it  was  slow 
work  finding  the  roads.  Babcock,  seeing  my 
condition,  volunteered  to  accompany  me,  so 


bahn  last  night,  and  stole  the  only  hoss  I    that  if  I  gave  out,  the  orders  I  was  carrying 


had,  and  I  want  you  to  send  some  of  your 
folks  out  to  find  him  and  bring  him  back.» 
The  general  listened  to  her  story,  and  when 
she  had  finished  remarked  quietly:  «  Madam, 
perhaps  it  is  one  of  those  Conestoga  horses 
you  spoke  of  that  belong  up  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  some  of  our  men  have  made  up  their 
minds  to  take  him  back  home.»  The  old  lady 
at  this  remark  was  rather  crestfallen,  and 
said  with  a  grin:  «Well,  I  reckon  you  've 
got  me  on  that;  but  you  Yankees  have  no 
business  down  h'yah  anyhow,  and  I  think  you 
might  get  me  back  that  hoss.»  The  general 
replied:  « I  'm  very  sorry  indeed  that  this  has 
occurred,  and  if  the  army  were  in  camp  I 
would  send  you  around  with  a  guard  to  see 
whether  the  horse  could  be  recognized  by  you 


might  still  reach  their  destination.  We  re- 
mained in  the  saddle  the  greater  part  of 
the  night.  On  my  return  to  headquarters  a 
surgeon  supplied  me  liberally  with  round- 
shot  in  the  form  of  quinine  pills,  which  were 
used  so  effectively  that  my  fever  was  soon 
forced  to  beat  a  retreat. 

As  soon  as  it  was  dark  the  other  divisions 
of  Wright's  corps  had  begun  the  recrossing 
of  the  river.  This  corps  followed  the  route 
which  had  been  taken  by  Russell's  division, 
while  Warren  took  a  road  a  little  farther  to 
the  north.  Burnside  and  Hancock  next  with- 
drew, and  so  cautiously  that  their  movements 
entirely  escaped  detection  by  the  enemy.  All 
the  corps  left  strong  guards  in  their  fronts, 
which  were  withdrawn  at  the  last  moment. 


and  recovered;  but  the  troops  are  moving    The  pontoon  bridges  were  taken  up  after 


constantly,  and  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
to  find  the  animal.»  She  finally  went  off, 
shaking  her  fist  and  muttering:  « I  'm  sart'in 
of  one  thing,  anyhow:  General  Lee  '11  just 
dust  you-all  out  of  this  place  afo'  you  kin 
say  scat.» 


crossing  the  river,  and  cavalry  was  sent  to  the 
several  fords  to  hold  them  after  they  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  infantry,  and  to  destroy  any 
facilities  for  crossing  which  had  been  neg- 
lected. The  withdrawal  from  the  North  Anna 
had  now  been  successfully  accomplished. 


(To  be  continued.) 


Horace  Porter. 
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Eighteenth   President   of   the   United   States    (1869-1873:    1873-1877) 
Born  Point  Pleasant,  Ohio,  April  27,  1822;  died  Mt.  McGregor,  N.  T.,  July  23,  1885. 


iZii?z8jtfj  ATURE  endowed  General  Grant  with  what  Guizot  calls  the  genius  of  common 
j1Ll£|W  sense.  Perhaps  his  most  prominent  traits  were  his  persistence  of  purpose  and 
.sin&i  action,  his  magnanimity  and  kindness  of  heart.  As  an  American  commander  he 
has  no  equal.  His  sledge-hammer  blows  were  given  with  all  his  strength,  and 
he  was  always  a  fighter.  He  had  the  gravity  of  all  great  fighters.  *  *  *  Grant's  unflinching 
courage  was  sublime,  his  stout  heart  never  quailed  under  the  most  alarming  conditions.  He 
excelled  in  that  coolness  of  judgment  which  Napoleon  described  as  "the  foremost  quality  in 
a  general."  He  possessed  a  constantly  increasing  comprehension  of  grand  strategy  and  the 
proper  movements  and  care  of  vast  armies  extending  over  a  front  of  more  than  two  thousand 
miles.  He  constantly  pressed  forward  with  indomitable  will.  *  *  *  Grant  detested  war, 
and  looked  with  contempt  at  political  systems  which  had  not  yet  invented  anything  better 
than  gunpowder  for  the  arbitrament  of  international  disputes.  *  *  *  On  his  deathbed, 
when  no  longer  able  to  speak,  Grant  wrote:  "I  feel  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  new 
era,  when  there  is  to  be  great  harmony  between  the  Federals  and  Confederates.  I  can 
not  stay  to  be  a  living  witness  to  the  correctness  of  this  prophecy,  but  I  feel  it  within 
me  that  it  is  to  be  so.  The  universally  kind  feeling  expressed  for  me  at  a  time  when  it 
was  supposed  that  each  day  would  prove  my  last,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  beginning  of  the 
answer,  'Let  us  have  peace.' "  The  magnificent  tomb  in  the  nation's  metropolis,  to  which 
the  hero's  remains  were  removed  a  few  days  before  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
birth,  bears  on  its  granite  front  the  appropriate  legend,  "Let  us  have  peace." 

It  has  been  asserted  with  much  plausibility  that  no  man  in  history  has  been  looked 
upon  by  as  many  eyes  as  General  Grant — from  the  field  where  he  commanded  more  than 
a  million  men,  to  the  presidential  chair  for  two  terms,  and  then  through  a  "royal  progress" 
around  the  world,  during  which  it  has  been  estimated  that  he  was  seen  by  between  six  and 
seven  million  of  people.  It  may  be  reasonably  doubted  if  any  illustrious  man,  and  certainly 
no  American  except  Lincoln,  has  been  looked  upon  in  death  by  so  many  sorrowing  people 
as  gazed  upon  Grant.  And  it  may  with  reasonable  certainty  be  believed  that  his  tomb 
will  for  all  time  be  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  his  countrymen,  and  will  be  visited  by  larger 
numbers  than  the  grave  of  any  other  great  man,  not  excepting  those  of  Napoleon  and 
Nelson. — James  Grant  Wilson,  Life  of  Grant  in  Great  Commander  Series  (permission 
D.  Appleton  &  Company). 
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"  WHITEHAVEN,        THE    DENT    HOMESTEAD    NEAR    ST.    LOL'IS,    .MISSOURI. 

Redrawn  from  an  old  drawing  owned  by  Mrs.  U.  S.  Grant. 


GRANT'S    LIFE    IN    MISSOURI. 


By  Hamlin  Garland, 


Author  of  "Main-Travelled  Roads,"  "Prairie  Folks,"  etc. 


GRANT  AS  A  PIONEER  FARMER  IN  MISSOURI  AND  REAL  ESTATE  BROKER  IN 
ST.  LOUIS.— PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  HIM  BY  THE  WIFE  OF  HIS 
OLD    PARTNER    IN    THE    REAL    ESTATE    BUSINESS.— REMOVAL    TO    GALENA. 


WHEN  Ulysses  Grant,  having  resigned 
from  the  army  and  left  his  post  on 
the  Pacific  slope,  returned  to  St.  Louis  in 
the  autumn  of  1854,  he  found  the  city  and 
country  much  the  same  as  when  he  had  last 
seen  them.  Colonel  Dent,  his  father-in- 
law,  still  lived  at  "Whitehaven,"  and 
through  the  autumn  and  the  following 
winter  Grant  had  his  residence  there  too, 
taking  a  hand  in  everything  which  needed 
to  be  done  about  the  place.  Probably  it 
was  during  this  winter  that  Colonel  Dent 
set  aside  some  sixty  or  eighty  acres  of 
land  for  Mrs.  Grant  and  the  captain;  and 
together  they  began  to  plan  the  campaign 
of  1855. 


Grant  began  at  the  bottom,  as  a  laborer, 
for  he  had  nothing  to  start  with — no 
mone}r,  no  tools,  no  horses.  He  and 
young  Jefferson  Sappington  bound  wheat 
side  by  side,  in  the  good  old  fashion,  be- 
hind stalwart,  shining  negro  cradlers. 
The  people  were  more  markedly  Southern 
in  character  than  those  of  Grant's  native 
county,  and  many  were  slaveholders. 
Their  houses  were  modifications  of  the 
backwoodsman's  cabin,  like  those  in  the 
Ohio  valley,  with  the  wide  galleries  of  the 
South  added.  Some  of  them  are  standing 
to-day,  picturesque  and  hospitable  in  ap- 
pearance, consistent  and  dignified  as  types 
of  native  architecture.      Around  many  of. 
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MRS.    V.    S.    GRANT    AND    HER   TWO    ELDEST  CHILDREN,    FREDERICK    I).    AND    ULYSSES    S.    JR.,    ABOUT    1854. 

From  a  daguerreotype  taken  at  St.  Louis,  now  owned  by  Mr.  U.  S.  Grant,  Jr.,  and  reproduced  here  with  his  permission. 


them  stood  little  shanties  of  hewn  logs  in 
which  the  slaves  lived  in  careless  squalor. 
The  abolition  movement  was  at  its  height 
at  this  time,  and  had  affected  some  of  the 
advanced  thinkers  to  the  point  of  liberat- 
ing their  black  men  ;  but  Colonel  Dent  and 
most  of  his  immediate  neighbors  remained 
slaveholders  to  the  last. 

GRANT     CLEARS     A      FARM      AND     BUILDS     A 
CABIN    FOR    HIS    FAMILY. 

Grant  lived  one  year  under  his  father-in- 
law's  roof,  and  then,  in  the  early  fall  of 
1S55,  he  set  forth  to  build  a  home  of  his 
own  upon  the  land  which  Colonel  Dent 
had  set  aside  for  his  use,  and  to  that  end  he 
felled  trees  and  hewed  logs.  At  last  the 
logs  were  ready  to  put  into  place,  and  in- 
vitations were  sent  out  for  "  the  raising." 


The  calls  were  cheerily  answered,  for  Cap- 
tain Grant  had  already  made  a  favorable 
impression  upon  the  neighbors  by  his  hard 
work  and  by  his  unassuming  manners.  The 
helpers  swarmed  in  like  bees.  The  Sap- 
pingtons,  the  Longs,  and  the  Wrights  sent 
in  hands,  both  white  and  black.  Fenton 
Long  took  a  corner  position,  Captain  Grant 
another,  and  at  a  third  intersection  was 
stationed  one  of  Colonel  Dent's  negroes, 
a  powerful  axman,  for  the  notching  and 
fitting  where  the  logs  intersected  required 
men  who  were  quick  on  their  feet  and 
strong  and  true  with  the  ax.  "  I  remem- 
ber it  all  very  well,"  says  Henry  Clay 
Wright.*  '  The  building  was  a  big,  two- 
room  cabin   of  hewn   logs,  with  a  hall  in 

*  Captain  Henry  Clay  Wright,  provost  marshal  during 
the  war.  Grant  afterwards  made  him  Appraiser  of  the  Port 
at  St.  Louis. 
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GRANT  AS   A    MISSOURI   FARMER. 


"  HARDSCRABBLE,"    THE    FARM-HOUSE    BUILT    BY     CAPTAIN    U.    S.    GRANT    IN    1855,    NEAR    ST.    LOUIS,    MISSOURI. 


the  middle.  It  had  also  an  upper  story 
with  two  large  rooms.  It  was  a  very  com- 
fortable place  to  live  in."  It  is  still  stand- 
ing, but  has  been  removed  to  a  nearby  vil- 
lage as  a  relic. 

Grant  having  in  mind  the  conditions 
under  which  the  house  was  built,  and  fore- 
seeing the  conditions  under  which  he  must 
continue  to  live,  immediately  called  "his 
residence  "  Hardscrabble. "  It  was,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  more  ambitious  than  the 
first  homes  of  many  young  married  people 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  though  the  fur- 
niture was  scanty  and  plain,  a  rude  sort  of 
comfort  was  possible  within  its  walls. 
Grant  is  said  to  have  put  in  the  windows 
and  doors  himself.  Frederick  Dent, 
Grant's  West  Point  comrade  and  brother- 
in-law,  helped  him  to  other  necessaries  in 
the  way  of  tools  and  furniture. 

Charles  Ford,  the  manager  of  the  United 
States  Express  at  St.  Louis,  was  an  old- 
time  acquaintance  of  Grant's  from  Sack- 
ett's  Harbor,  and  through  his  aid,  accord- 
ing to  Walter  Camp  and  Captain  Wright, 
Captain  Grant  acquired  on  easy  terms  a 
very  fine  span  of  express  horses  which  be- 
came at  once  the  wonder  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  acquirement  of  a  span  of 
horses  set  him  up  in  business,  and  he  at 
once  began  hauling  wood  to  St.  Louis  and 


props  to  the  coal  mines  near  by,  and  was 
able  also  to  do  teaming  for  his  father-in- 
law.  The  tradition  is  that  he  was  the  first 
man  to  carry  into  St.  Louis  a  full  cord  of 
wood  at  one  load  with  two  horses.  His 
horses  not  merely  helped  him  to  earn 
money,  they  were  a  pleasure  to  him.  He 
never  forgot  Ford's  kindness. 


GRANT  S    RELATIONS  WITH    HIS    NEIGHBORS, 
AND    THEIR    RECOLLECTIONS    OF    HIM. 

Henry  Wright  at  this  time  owned  a  grist 
mill  not  far  from  the  Dent  farm,  and  recalls 
a  few  scenes  connected  with  Grant's  life  in 
Gravois.  "  Captain  Grant  used  to  come 
almost  every  week  to  my  mill,"  says  Mr. 
Wright,  "to  get  corn  and  wheat  ground. 
The  first  time  I  ever  saw  him  was  at  a 
sale.  He  was  a  small,  thin  man  then,  with 
a  close-cropped,  brown  beard.  He  had  no 
overcoat,  I  remember,  and  he  wore  tall 
boots,  quite  unlike  any  others  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. He  was  living  with  Colonel 
Dent  at  that  time,  and  his  cabin  had  not 
been  built.  I  think  he  was  at  the  sale  to 
buy  some  hogs." 

A  second  winter  was  spent  in  teaming  to 
St.  Louis,  the  barracks,  and  the  mines,  and 
in  the  spring  Grant  began  to  clear  the  land 
for  a  crop.     There  was  little  money  to  be 
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had  by  the  wealthiest  farmers,  and  none  at 
all  by  Captain  Grant,  except  by  means  of 
prop-hauling  and  wood-selling.  "  We  all 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  clearing  land," 
says  Jefferson  Sappington,  an  old  neigh- 
bor. "  We  burned  a  great  deal  of  timber, 
but  Grant  burned  none.  He  made  every- 
thing count.  There  was  a  lot  of  young 
timber  on  his  land,  and  that  he  made  into 
props.  He  worked  very  hard,  and  raised 
wheat,  corn,  and  garden  stuff.  There 
wasn't  a  lazy  bone  in  his  body.  His  tools 
were  always  in  order.  He  was  always  a 
gentleman,  and  a  kind,  indulgent  father. 
He  loved  horses  and  cattle,  and  every  ani- 
mal about  his  farm  was  a  pet.  He  hadn't 
an  enemy  that  I  ever  knew  of,  and  I  never 
knew  him  to  have  any  trouble." 

"We  all  liked  him,"  says  Captain 
Wright.  "  We  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of 
education  and  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican 
War,  and  nobody  ever  presumed  to  be 
familiar  with  him.  He  had  a  quiet  way  of 
keeping  people  at  arm's  length."  He  took 
part  in  many  of  the  neighborhood  enter- 
tainments, at  least  to  the  point  of  accom- 
panying Mrs.  Grant  to  the  quiltings  or 
socials  and  looking  on.  He  sometimes 
took  a  hand  at  cards  with  mild  interest. 
"  I  remember  his  coming  to  my  house 
once,"  continues  Captain  Wright,  "and 
bringing  Mrs.  Grant  to  a  quilting.  They 
came  on  horseback,  each  with  a  child  on 
behind.  I  used  to  see  them  often  at 
dances,  but  of  course  Grant  took  no  part 
in  that."  Oswald  Sturdy  recollects  see- 
ing him  at  the  shooting  matches  in  the 
early  fall  when  they  met  to  compete  for 
the  quarters  of  a  bullock.  "  He  was  a 
fairly  good  shot  at  a  mark,  and  sometimes 
carried  off  a  quarter  of  beef,"  says  Mr. 
Sturdy. 

It  was  a  laborious  life,  but  had,  after 
all,  its  peculiar  pleasures.  Once,  long 
after,  in  walking  over  the  old  farm,  Grant 
pointed  out  some  stumps,  and  said:  "I 
moistened  the  ground  around  those  stumps 
with  man)'  a  drop  of  sweat."  He  paused 
a  little,  and  then  added,  "  But  they  were 
happy  days." 

When  they  had  lived  perhaps  a  year  in 
the  new  cabin,  Mrs.  Grant's  brother  Lewis 
moved  away  to  the  farther  West,  and  the 
Grants  took  his  house,  a  Gothic  cottage, 
named  "  Wish-ton-Wish,"  which  stood  on 
the  edge  of  a  beautiful  forest,  across  the 
creek  from  Whitehaven,  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant, and  overlooking  the  Gravois  road, 
which  was  the  main  thoroughfare  to  St. 
Louis.  In  1856  Mrs.  Dent  died,  and  Colo- 
nel   Dent    returned   to   St.    Louis   to   live, 


and  Captain  Grant  took  charge  of  White- 
haven and  assumed  control  of  the  slaves, 
tools,  and  teams,  such  as  they  were. 

As  to  what  Grant  thought  of  slavery  at 
that  time  there  is  no  available  record,  ex- 
cept that  his  neighbors  all  considered  him 
a  Northern  man  and  not  a  slavery  man. 
Doubtless  he  felt  slavery  to  be  wrong,  but 
acquiesced  in  it  to  the  extent  of  making 
use  of  the  negroes  left  in  his  charge.  His 
teaming  to  St.  Louis  and  the  barracks, 
where  he  sold  firewood,  still  continued, 
and  "  he  unloaded  many  a  cord  of  wood  in 
the  back  yards  of  St.  Louis  aristocrats  of 
that  time."  * 

Fellow-officers  remember  meeting  him 
on  the  street  during  this  period,  "  a  man 
with  an  all-pervading  air  of  hard  luck  and 
vain  regrets,"  dressed  in  farmer  fashion, 
with  his  trousers  tucked  into  his  old  mili- 
tary boots.  General  Longstreet  recalls  a 
day  in  St.  Louis  when  Grant  was  invited 
to  be  a  party  once  more  to  an  old-time 
game  of  "  brag  "  with  Longstreet  and  two 
other  army  comrades.  "  He  seemed  quite 
the  same  as  when  I  saw  him  last,  just  after 
the  Mexican  War,"  says  Longstreet;  "a 
little  older,  and  a  little  graver  perhaps. 
He  was  dressed  plainly  but  neatly.  He 
talked  very  little  about  himself,  merely 
answered  questions,  but  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  references  to  old  times  in  the  Mexican 
War." 

grant's  political  opinions  at  this  time. 

A  Northern  man,  married  into  a  slave- 
owning  family,  and  surrounded  by  slave- 
owning  neighbors  upon  whom  he  was  in  a 
sense  dependent,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  were  Grant's  political  senti- 
ments and  opinions  at  this  time.  But  he 
rarely  talked  politics  outside  of  his  most 
intimate  circle  of  friends.  This  much  is 
certain,  he  voted  for  Buchanan  in  1858; 
and  George  W.  Fishback,  the  editor  of  the 
old  "  Missouri  Democrat,"  intimates  that 
Grant  expressed  to  him  a  foreboding  of 
trouble,  and  that  he  voted  for  Buchanan 
in  the  hope  that  Buchanan's  election 
"  would  put  the  struggle  four  years  farther 
off." 

Captain  H.  C.  AVright,  who  was  running 
for  the  legislature  on  the  Whig  ticket  that 
year,  and  met  Grant  at  the  polling  place, 
says:  "  He  came  up  to  me  and  said,  '  Mr. 
Wright,  I  have  voted  for  you  to-day, 
not  on   the  ground   of  politics,  for  I  am  a 

*  He  said,  at  a  later  date :  "  I  barked  a  tree  in  driving"  into 
Congressman  Blow's  yard,  and  Mrs.  Blow  came  out  and 
gave  me  a  valuable  rating." 
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Democrat,  but  because  I  think  you  are  the 
best  man  for  the  place.'  He  never  talked 
politics  with  me  afterward.  We  were  all 
slaveholding  farmers  in  that  day,  and 
Grant's  wife  had  a  couple  of  slaves,  and 
yet  we  felt  that  he  was  not  exactly  one  of 
us."  * 

('.rant  toiled  hard,  but  gained  little. 
This  can  hardly  be  counted  against  him, 
for  the  West  was  passing  through  a  money 
panic,  and  the  impending  struggle  between 
North  and  South  was  affecting  everything 
bought  and  sold.  The  whole  nation  was 
in  an  uneasy  condition.  In  spite  of  all 
drawbacks,  however,  up  to  a  time  when 
he  fell  ill  of  fever  and  ague,  Grant  steadily 
though  slowly  pulled  ahead,  so  that  when, 
in  1858,  he  determined  to  leave  the  farm, 
he  had  some  little  property  to  sell  at  public 
sale. 

In  the  midst  of  his  own  trouble  and  pov- 
erty he  still  never  forgot  others.  "  I  was 
appointed  one  of  three  road  commission- 
ers to  lay  off  a  road,"  Captain  Wright  re- 
lates, "and  we  met  over  near  Grant's 
farm,  at  a  blacksmith  shop  kept  by  a  man 
named  AVise.  When  I  got  there  Wise  was 
telling  Fent  Long  about  the  burning  down 
of  a  widow's  house  the  night  before.  He 
said  he  was  going  to  get  up  a  subscription 
for  her.  Some  of  us  offered  to  contribute 
what  we  could  spare,  and  while  we  were 
talking  about  it,  Grant  came  up  and 
wanted  to  know  what  it  was  all  about. 
Wise  told  him.  'Well,'  said  Grant,  'it 
certainly  is  a  sad  story;  here  are  five  dol- 
lars for  her.'  We  all  knew  it  was  the  pay 
for  a  load  of  props,  and  probably  it  was 
all  the  money  he  had;  but  that's  the  kind 
of  a  man  he  was." 


REMOVAL    TO   ST.  LOUIS. — MRS.  BOGGS  S 
RECOLLECTIONS. 

Of  the  next  phase  of  Grant's  life,  we 
derive  an  intimate  and  very  interesting 
view  from  the  reminiscences  of  Mrs. 
Louisa  Boggs,  now  living,  a  widow,  in 
St.  Louis.  With  her  husband,  Harry 
Boggs,  Grant  formed  a  partnership  in 
the  real  estate  business  on  giving  up  his 
farm  and  removing  into  the  town  of  St. 
Louis. 

'  The   proposition  [for  the  partnership] 
came  through  the  Dents,  who  were  related 

*  A  curious  incident  of  this  time  was  the  appointment  of 
U.  S.  Grant  as  an  appraiser  of  the  negroes  of  the  estate  of 
Richard  Wells.  The  report  to  the  Honorable  Probate  Court 
is  signed  by  U.  S.  Grant,  Thaddeus  Lovejoy,  and  James  L. 
Kennerly.  "  It  was  simply  a  neighborly  act,"  says  Captain 
Wright,  "such  as  any  man  would  do  for  a  friend." 


to  Mr.  Boggs,"  says  Mrs.  Boggs.*  "  Mrs. 
Grant  was  always  ambitious  for  her  hus- 
band, and  it  seemed  a  rise  in  affairs  to 
come  into  town.  Captain  Grant  had  not 
done  very  well  on  the  farm,  partly  because 
he  was  no  hand  to  manage  negroes.  He 
couldn't  drive  them  to  work,  and  so  took 
the  brunt  of  it  himself.  I  know  he  worked 
hard  and  faithfully;  but  he  gave  it  up  at 
last,  and  tried  to  get  something  to  do  in 
town.  He  walked  the  streets  for  some 
time,  trying  to  get  work,  and  at  last  Colonel 
Dent  asked  Mr.  Boggs  if  he  could  not  em- 
ploy him.  It  never  was  in  Ulysses  Grant 
to  push  himself  forward.  Mr.  Boggs  was 
doing  a  good  business  then,  and  really 
needed  somebody;  so  Captain  Grant  came 
into  the  firm,  practically  as  a  clerk,  for  he 
had  no  money  to  invest.  He  was  to  pay 
a  bonus  for  the  privilege,  and  afterwards 
did  pay  it,  I  believe.  He  did  clerical 
work,  and  wrote  a  good  clear  hand,  but 
wasn't  of  much  use.  He  hadn't  the  push 
of  a  business  man. 

"  He  couldn't  bring  his  family  into  town 
that  winter,  so  he  lived  with  us.  We  gave 
him  an  unfurnished,  back  room,  and  told 
him  to  fit  it  up  as  he  pleased.  It  con- 
tained very  little  during  the  winter  he  lived 
there.  He  had  a  bed,  and  a  bowl  and  a 
pitcher  on  a  chair;  and,  'as  he  had  no 
stove,  he  used  to  sit  at  our  fire  almost 
every  evening.  On  Saturdays  be  went 
home.  He  lived  in  this  way  all  winter, 
for  it  was  spring  before  he  got  his  Lynch 
Street  house  and  moved  his  little  family 
into  it.  I  can  see  him  now  as  he  used  to 
sit  so  humbly  at  our  fireside.  He  had  no 
exalted  opinion  of  himself  at  any  time, 
but  in  those  days  he  seemed  almost  in  de- 
spair. He  was  not  fitted  for  civilian  life. 
We  thought  him  a  man  of  ability,  but  in 
the  wrong  place.  His  mind  was  not  on 
business  matters.  His  intentions  were 
good,  but  he  hadn't  the  faculty  to  solicit, 
or  to  keep  small  affairs  in  order. 

"  I  don't  recall  that  he  was  ill  when  he 
lived  with  us,  but  he  seemed  to  me  much 
depressed.  He  would  smile  at  times,  but 
I  never  heard  him  laugh  aloud.  He  was 
a  sad  man.  He  was  always  a  gentleman, 
and  everybody  loved  him,  for  he  was  so 
gentle  and  considerate;  but  we  didn't  see 
what  he  could  do  in  the  world.  He  had 
resigned  from  the  army,  and  had  failed  at 
farming,  and  so,  after  trying  him  in  busi- 

*  In  an  interview  held  expressly  for  McClure's  Magazine. 
Mrs.  Boggs  was  for  many  years  a  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  of  St.  Louis.  The  author  of  the  present  paper,  in 
his  conversations  with  her,  found  her  a  thoughtful  and 
cultivated  woman,  with  a  very  clear  memory  of  those  ante- 
bellum days  to  which  her  reminiscences  relate. 
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ness,  what  could  we  think  but  that  he  was 
a  man  without  a  vocation  ?  He  did  not 
blame  us  for  thinking  poorly  of  his  powers; 
he  thought  poorly  of  himself.  I  don't 
think  he  saw  any  light  ahead  at  that  time, 
not  a  particle.  I  don't  believe  he  had  any 
ambition  other  than  to  educate  his  chil- 
dren and  take  care  of  his  family. 

"  His  mind  was  always  somewhere  else. 
He  said  very  little  unless  some  war  topic 
came  up.  If  you  mentioned  Napoleon's 
battles  or  the  Mexican  War  or  the  question 
of  secession,  he  was  fluent  enough.  He 
used  to  talk  politics  with  us  very  well,  but 
at  that  time  it  was  not  generally  known 
where  he  stood,  though  we  never  doubted 
his  position.  He  was  Northern,  while  Mr. 
Boggs  and  I  were  both  Southern  in  senti- 
ment. 

"  He  was  always  a  very  domestic  man, 
and  extremely  homelike  in  his  ways.  His 
wife  had  very  great  influence  over  him, 
and  he  had  the  highest  regard  for  her. 
Mrs.  Dent  was  always  friendly.  She  be- 
lieved in  him.  She  was  a  very  imaginative 
woman,  and  used  to  have  wonderful 
dreams.  She  had  a  dream  once  of  Ulysses 
wherein  she  saw  everybody  bowing  down 
to  him,  and  she  persisted  in  thinking  her 
dream  a  prophecy  of  future  greatness  for 
Ulysses,  though  the  rest  of  us  gave  it 
little  thought. 

'  The  partnership  with  Mr.  Boggs  con- 
tinued nearly  a  year,  but  at  last  hard 
times  came  on,  and  all  business  grew 
'panicky,'  and  there  was  not  enough  in 
the  venture  for  two  families  to  live  on. 
So  Grant  drew  out,  and  tried,  without  suc- 
cess, to  get  into  something  else." 

J.  G.  McClelland,  of  the  firm  of  McClel- 
land, Hilyer,  and  Moody,  St.  Louis,  sup- 
plies some  additional  information  with 
regard  to  the  partnership  of  Boggs  and 
Grant.  "Our  firm,"  says  he,  "had  the 
parlors  of  an  old  French  mansion  on  Pine 
Street  between  Second- and  Third.  Moody 
had  the  back  room,  and  Hilyer  and  1  the 
front.  We  allowed  Harry  Boggs  to  have 
a  desk  there,  and  Grant  and  Boggs  had 
some  kind  of  a  partnership  in  the  real 
estate  business.  Grant  didn't  seem  to  be 
just  calculated  for  business,  but  a  more 
honest,  more  generous  man  never  lived.  I 
don't  believe  he  knew  what  dishonor  was." 

AN   APPLICANT    FOR  THE  OFFICE  OF  COUNTY 
ENGINEER. 

The  firm  announced  itself  by  a  card  as 
prepared  to  buy  and  sell  real  estate,  col- 
lect loans  and  rents,  and   also   to   buy  and 


sell  negotiable  paper.  This  business  de- 
mands a  persuasive  and  tireless  talker,  and 
again  Ulysses  Grant  found  himself  at  a 
disadvantage.  "  He  had  no  power  to  ban- 
ter or  beguile  or  persuade,"  says  his  old 
friend  George  W.  Fishback.  In  August, 
1859,  the  discouraged  but  still  struggling 
man  tried  for  a  new  position.  The  office 
of  county  engineer  was  about  to  be  vacant, 
and  immediately  upon  hearing  of  this, 
Grant  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners,  which 
had  the  power  of  appointing  to  this  office: 

St.  Louis,  August  15,  1859. 
Hon.  County  Commissioners, 
St.  Louis  Co.,  Mo. 
Gentlemen:  I  beg   leave    to   submit  myself  as  an 
applicant  for  County   Engineer  should  the  office  be 
rendered  vacant,  and  at  the  same  time  to  submit  the 
names  of  a  few  citizens  who  have  been  kind  enough 
to  recommend   me  for  the  office.      I   have  made  no 
effort  to  get  a  large  number  of  names,  nor  the  names 
of    persons    with    whom    I    am    not    personally    ac- 
quainted. 

I  enclose  herewith,  also,  a  statement  from  Professor 
Reynolds,  who  was  a  classmate  of  mine  at  West 
Point,  as  to  qualifications. 

Should  your  honorable  body  see  proper  to  give  me 
the  appointment,  I  pledge  myself  to  give  the  office 
my  entire  attention,  and  shall  hope  to  give  general 
satisfaction. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  Ob't  Sv't, 

U.  S.  Grant. 

Appended  to  the  application  was  the 
following  endorsement  from  J.  J.  Rey- 
nolds, then  Professor  of  Mechanics  and 
Engineering  in  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  and  afterwards  a  Union  general  in 
the  Civil  War: 

"  Captain  U.  S.  Grant  was  a  member  of  the  class 
at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  which  gradu- 
ated in  1843.  He  always  maintained  a  high  stand- 
ing, and  graduated  with  great  credit,  especially  in 
mathematics  and  engineering.  From  my  personal 
knowledge  of  his  capacity  and  acquirement,  as  well 
as  of  his  strict  integrity  and  unremitting  industry,  I 
consider  him  in  an  eminent  degree  qualified  for  the 
office  of  County  Engineer." 

To  this  a  hearty  endorsement  was  added 
by  D.  M.  Frost,  afterwards  the  well-known 
Confederate  general,  who  begins  his  en- 
dorsement by  saying:  "I  was  for  three 
years  in  the  corps  of  cadets  at  West  Point 
with  Captain  Grant,  and  afterwards  served 
with  him  for  some  eight  or  nine  years  in 
the  army." 

In  addition  to  these  testimonials,  the 
names  of  nearly  forty  very  well-known 
citizens  were  appended  to  the 'letter;  so 
that  Grant  must  have  been  at  this  time  a 
man  of  fair  standing-  and  influence  in  the 
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city,  lie  did  not  get  the  appointment,  for 
two  reasons:  the  rival  applicant  was  well 
known  in  his  capacity  as  an  engineer;  and 
Grant  was  a  Democrat,  while  three  of  the 
five  commissioners  were  Republicans. 

A  little  later  Grant  secured  a  position  in 
the  custom  house,  but  within  a  month  the 
collector  died,  and  Grant  was  again  out  of 
a  place.  It  seemed  as  if  there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  world  for  him  to  do.  He  again 
walked  the  streets  in  search  of  employ- 
ment, but  nothing  offered.  He  had  now 
been  a  year  or  more  in  St.  Louis  without 
earning  anything  considerable,  and  his 
small  store  of  savings  was  gone.  He  had 
been  forced  to  leave  the  house  in  Lynch 
Street  where  he  had  first  established  his 
family  on  bringing  them  into  town,  and 
take  a  humbler  one  in  Barton  Street, 
though  the  first  seemed  humble  enough. 
He  was  obliged  also  to  borrow  money,  and 
by  the  following  spring  his  affairs  were  in 
a  deplorable  state. 

The  most  vivid  account  of  Grant's  con- 
dition in  these  trying,  hopeless  days  is 
given  by  Mr.  George  W.  Fishback,  a  well- 
known  citizen  of  St.  Louis,  and  at  that 
time  editor  of  the  "  Missouri  Democrat." 
Mr.  Fishback  had  known  Grant  and  his 
family  previously  in  Ohio.  He  himself 
removed  to  St.  Louis  the  same  year  in 
which  Grant  resigned  from  the  army  and 
rejoined  his  family  at  the  Dent  farm. 
"  All  of  Captain  Grant's  associations  and 
(apparent)  sympathies  at  that  time,"  says 
Mr.  Fishback,*  "were  pro-slavery  in  char- 
acter. He  said  he  was  a  Democrat,  and 
had  voted  for  Buchanan  for  President,  but 
his  father-in-law  was  a  slave-owner,  and  his 
wife  and  her  whole  family  were  intensely 
Southern.  It  is  quite  probable  that  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  discouragements  he 
came  to  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  con- 
dition of  things  in  all  the  border  States, 
and  held  the  fiery  and  sectional  sentiments 
of  the  Southern  people  at  their  proper 
valuation.  He  no  doubt  foresaw  the 
threatened  civil  war,  and  felt  that  as  an  old 
defender  of  the  flag  he  had  better  take  his 
chances  among  his  own  people  of  the 
Northern  States.  In  the  winter  of  1859 
and  i860  he  resumed  his  calls  at  the  office 
of  the  '  Democrat '  and  spoke  freely  of  the 
folly  and  dangers  of  secession,  but  at  the 
same  time  declared  his  opposition  to  the 
principles  and  tendencies  of  the  Repub- 
lican party. 

*  From  a  paper  written  by  Mr.  Fishback  expressly  for  the 
use  of  McClure's  Magazine.  Mr.  Fishback's  testimony  is 
of  the  highest  value. 


"  After  his  decision  to  remove  to  Galena 
I  met  him  on  Main  Street  one  day,  in  the 
spring  of  i860.  He  greeted  me  kindly, 
but  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  distressed  and 
disconsolate  frame  of  mind.  I  had  never 
before  seen  him  so  depressed.  He  was 
shabbily  dressed,  his  beard  was  unshorn, 
his  face  anxious,  the  whole  exterior  of  the 
man  denoting  a  profound  discouragement 
at  the  result  of  his  experiment  to  maintain 
himself  in  St.  Louis.  He  said:  'I  know 
something  of  the  leather  business,  and  I 
think  I  can  do  better  up  in  Galena  with 
my  brothers.'  He  then  asked  me  if  I 
would  buy  or  hire  one  of  his  house  ser- 
vants. She  was  an  excellent  woman,  he 
said,  and  had  been  in  the  family  some 
time,  but  as  she  was  a  slave  he  could  not 
take  her  North.  '  I  must  leave,'  he  said; 
'  I  can't  make  a  go  of  it  here. '  I  declined 
to  buy  the  slave  woman,  and  I  did  not  see 
him  again  until  he  entered  the  State  as 
colonel  of  an  Illinois  regiment." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  life  in  St.  Louis 
had  become  very  difficult  for  Captain 
Grant.  He  had  made  a  brave  fight,  but 
it  was  against  too  great  odds.  As  the  heat 
of  political  discussion  waxed,  it  became 
more  difficult  to  maintain  friendly  relations 
with  his  neighbors,  for  he  was  at  heart  a 
lover  of  liberty.  He  was  in  a  false  posi- 
tion, an  intolerable  position.  He  had  in 
his  household  at  this  time  two  servants 
given  to  his  wife  by  Colonel  Dent,  and 
what  to  do  with  them  became  a  problem. 
He  at  last  turned  them  over  to  John  F. 
Long  in  security  for  a  small  indebtedness, 
and  the  slaves  finally  fell  back  into  the 
possession  of  Colonel  Dent.  It  was  a 
time  of  being  despised  of  men  and  of  lesser 
men.  His  father-in-law  was  a  grievance 
with  his  invectives  against  the  "  Yankees. " 
Even  his  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boggs 
shared  in  the  growing  bitterness  of  sec- 
tional hate,  and  his  surroundings  grew 
each  day  more  intolerable.  Undoubtedly, 
regard  for  the  wishes  of  his  wife  had  led 
him  to  remain  near  her  parents  longer  than 
he  otherwise  might  have  done.  Now  he 
told  her  that  he  must  leave  St.  Louis,  and, 
with  a  brave  resolution  to  share  his  for- 
tunes to  the  end,  Mrs.  Grant  consented. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  quiet  mother  who 
softened  the  disappointed  father's  heart; 
at  any  rate,  Jesse  Grant  "took  hold  of 
Ulysses's  affairs  "  once  more,  and  offered 
him  a  place  in  his  leather  store  at  Galena, 
Illinois,  the  Western  branch  of  his  business, 
which  was  then  in  charge  of  his  two  sons. 
Orville  and  Simpson. 
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Abdul  Gafur  thought  awhile,  and  then 
broke  down  and  howled,  forgetting  that 
he  was  a  Mussulman: 

"  Thou  art  a  Brahmin.  I  am  thy  cow. 
Make  thou  the  matter  plain,  and  save  my 
honor  if  it  can  be  saved!  " 

A  second  timethen  Gisborne  plunged  into 
the  rukh  and  called  Mowgli.  The  answer 
came  from  high  over  head,  and  in  no 
submissive  tones. 

"  Speak  softly,"  said  Gisborne,  looking 
up.  "There  is  yet  time  to  strip  thee  of 
thy  place  and  hunt  thee  with  thy  wolves. 
The  girl  goes  back  to  her  father's  house 
to-night.  To-morrow  there  will  be  the 
shadi,  by  the  Mussulman  law,  and  then 
thou  canst  take  her  away.  Bring  her  to 
Abdul  Gafur." 

"  I  hear."  There  was  a  murmur  of  two 
voices  conferring  among  the  leaves. 
"  Also,  we  will  obey — for  the  last  time." 


A  year  later  Muller  and  Gisborne  were 
riding  through  the  rukh  together,  talking 
of  their  business.  They  came  out  among 
the  rocks  near  the  Kanye  stream,  Muller 
riding  a  little  in  advance.  Under  the 
shade  of  a  thorn  thicket  sprawled  a  naked 
brown  baby,  and  from  the  brake  immedi- 
ately behind  him  peered  the  head  of  a  gray 
wolf.  Gisborne  had  just  time  to  strike  up 
Muller's  rifle,  and  the  bullet  tore  spatter- 
ing through  the  branches  above. 


"Are  you  mad?"  thundered  Muller. 
"  Look! " 

"  I  see,"  said  Gisborne  quietly.  "  The 
mother's  somewhere  near.  You'll  wake 
the  whole  pack,  by  Jove  !  " 

The  brushes  parted  once  more,  and  a 
woman,  unveiled,  snatched  up  the  child. 

"  Who  fired,  sahib  ?  "  she  cried  to  Gis- 
borne. 

"  This  sahib.  He  had  not  remembered 
thy  man's  people." 

"  Not  remembered!  But  indeed  it  may 
be  so,  for  we  who  live  with  them  forget 
that  they  are  strangers  at  all.  Mowgli  is 
down  the  stream  catching  fish.  Does  the 
sahib  wish  to  see  him  ?  Come  out,  ye 
lacking  manners.  Come  out  of  the 
bushes,  and  make  your  service  to  the 
sahib." 

Muller's  eyes  grew  rounder  and  rounder. 
He  swung  himself  off  the  plunging  mare 
and  dismounted  while  the  jungle  gave  up 
four  wolves  who  fawned  round  Gisborne. 
The  mother  stood  nursing  her  child  and 
spurning  them  aside  as  they  brushed 
against  her  bare  feet. 

"  You  were  quite  right  about  Mowgli," 
said  Gisborne.  "  I  meant  to  have  told 
you,  but  I've  got  so  used  to  these  fellows 
in  the  last  twelve  months  that  it  slipped 
my  mind." 

"Oh,  don't  apologize,"  said  Muller. 
"It's  nothing.  Gott  in  Himmel!  '  Und 
I  work  miracles — und  dey  come  off  too !  ' 


AND    THEN? 

By  Gertrude  Hall. 

And  then  ? — Then  when  the  roses 
Were  ripe,  they  went  to  seed. 

And  then? — Was  seen  a  white  scar 
Where  once  a  wound  did  bleed. 

And  then  ? — After  a  little, 

Hope  found  she  might  not  stay. 

And  then  ? — Then  as  the  year  waned 
The  swallows  went  away. 


And  then  ? — They  laid  the  hero 
Among  forgotten  men 

Low  in  the  lone  God's-acre, 
Beneath  a  stone. — And  then  ? 


GRANT    AS  A    COLONEL. 

CONVERSATIONS    BETWEEN    GRANT    AND     HIS     CHAPLAIN.— 

REMINISCENCES  AND    ANECDOTES. 

By  James  L.  Crane, 

Late  Chaplain  of  the  Twenty-first  Illinois,  U.  S.  V. 

[The  author  of  these  reminiscences  served  as  chaplain  of  the  Twenty-first  Illinois — Grant's  first  com- 
mand in  the  Civil  War — throughout  the  three  months  during  which  Grant  held  the  colonelcy.  He  died  in 
1879,  while  serving  as  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  at  Shelbyville,  Illinois.  He  seems  to  have 
written  out  the  reminiscences  near  the  close  of  the  war.  They  furnish  one  of  the  most  graphic  pictures 
of  Grant  thus  far  given  to  the  public] 

CA  RANT  is  about  five  feet  ten  inches  in  and  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  finest 
*  height,  and  will  weigh  one  hundred  army  in  the  world,  and  with  the  wealth  of 
and  fifty  pounds.  He  has  a  countenance  the  nation  at  his  command, 
indicative  of  reserve,  and  an  indomitable  In  action  he  is  bold  and  daring,  almost 
will,  and  a  persistent  purpose.  In  dress  to  a  fault,  and  the  excitement  of  the  con- 
he  is  indifferent  and  careless,  making  no  test  fires  the  whole  man.  Yet  he  never  * 
pretensions  to  style  or  fashionable  military  loses  his  self-control,  and  the  influence  of 
display.  Had  he  continued  colonel  till  discipline  and  training  can  be  seen  in  his 
now,  I  think  his  uniform  would  have  lasted  most  rapid  movements.  He  goes  to  battle 
till  this  day,  for  he  never  used  it,  except  as  though  a  charitable  country  was  watch- 
on  dress  parade,  and  then  seemed  to  regard  ing  him;  as  though  he  felt  intensely  the 
it  a  good  deal  as  David  did  Saul's  armor,  responsibility  of  his  station — that  hundreds 
He  usually  wore  a  plain  blue  blouse  coat,  and  thousands  of  hearts  were  resting,  for 
and  an  ordinary  black  felt  hat,  and  never  weal  or  woe,  upon  his  decisions  and  move- 
had  about  him  a  single  mark  to  distinguish  ments. 

his  rank.     While  he  is  reserved  in  his  inter-        In   private    he  is  magnanimous,   having 

course  with  strangers,  yet  in  the  quiet  circle  a  special  regard  for  the  feelings  and  inter- 

of  friends,  especially  when  the  cares  and  ests  of  others.      He  has  no  desire  to  rise 

duties  of  office  are  over,  he  is  free,  frank,  by  the  fall  of  others;  no  glorying  over  an- 

communicative,  and  agreeable  in  the  high-  other's  abasement;    no   exulting   over   an- 

est  degree.      He  regards  smoking  as  a  lux-  other's  tears.      He  went  forth  to  the  field 

ury;  and  if  he  takes  a  pride  in  anything,  of  strife  only  at   the   call  of  his  country, 

apart  from  the  success  of  his  enterprises,  it  and   he   strikes   at  her   bidding,   smites   at 

is  in  his  horsemanship.      In  his  estimation  a  her  command ;  and  when  the  rebellion  shall 

good  horse  is  next  to  a  good  soldier.  cry  "  enough,"   and  his  country  shall  bid 

"  His   body   is   a   vial    of  intense   exist-  him   retire,   he   will   quietly   and   dutifully 

ence;  "  and  yet  when  a  stranger  saw  him  in  return  and  repose  on  the  bosom  he  has  so 

a  crowd,  he  would  never  think  of  asking  bravely  defended. 

his   name.       He   is   no  dissembler,  no   as-        He  does   his  work   at  the  time,  and  he 

sumer  of  snob  dignity;   he  has  more  than  requires    all    under    his    command    to   be 

ordinary  freedom  from  selfishness,  and  ap-  equally  prompt.      I  was  walking  over  the 

pears  to  no  one  as  an  ambitious  man.      He  encampment  with  him  one  morning  after 

is  a  sincere,  thinking,  real  man;  by  real  we  breakfast.     It  was  usual  for  each  company 

mean    that    he   does   not    take    to    shows,  to  call  the  roll  at  a  given  hour;  itwasnow, 

shams,  or  "  flourishes,"  but  to  realities.  probably,  half  an   hour  after  the  time  for 

He  is  always  cheerful ;  no  toil,  cold,  heat,  that  duty.      The  colonel  was  quietly  smok- 

hunger,    fatigue,   or    want    of    money   de-  ing  his  old  meerschaum,  and  talking  and 

presses    him.       He    was    just    as    buoyant  walking    leisurely  along,  when   he  noticed 

while   a   colonel,    away   from   paymasters,  a  company  drawn  up  in   line,  and   the  roll 

looking  after  bushwhackers    in   Missouri,  being  called.      He  instantly  drew  his  pipe 

and  with  scarce  money  enough  to  prepay  from  his  mouth,  and  exclaimed:  "Captain, 

a  letter  or  buy  a  pipe  full  of  kinnikinick,  this  is  no  time  for  calling  the  roll;  order 

as  he  is  as  the  hero  of  a  hundred  battles,  your  men   to  their  quarters  immediately." 
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Drawn  from  a  photograph  by  H.  F.  Warren,  of  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  now  in  the  old  State  House,  Boston. 


The  command  was  instantly  obeyed,  and 
the  colonel  resumed  his  smoking,  and 
walked  on  conversing  as  quietly  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened.  For  this  violation  of 
discipline  those  men  went  without  rations 
that  day,  excepting  what  they  gathered 
up  privately  from  among  their  friends  of 
other  companies.  Such  a  breach  of  order 
was  never  witnessed  in  the  regiment  after- 
ward while  he  was  colonel.  This  prompt- 
ness is  one  of  Grant's  characteristics, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  causes  of  his  success. 
A  want  of  this  coming  to  time  has  been 
the  cause  of  many  of  the  disasters  that 
have  attended  our  arms.  A  general  is  be- 
hind time  with  his  division  or  corps,  and 
the  day  is  lost.  We  may  conjecture  that 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run  would  have  resulted 
in  our  favor  had  Patterson  been  prompt 
to  intercept  the  reinforcements  of  the  en- 
emy, as  he  was  directed. 

Grant  would  correct,  and,  if  necessary, 
punish  any  want  of  conformity  to  rule,  or 
neglect  of  orders,  or  infraction  of  regula- 
tions, in  as  cool  and  unruffled  a  manner 
as  you  would  give  directions  to  your  gar- 
dener before  breakfast. 


On  one  of  our  marches,  while  passing 
through  one  of  those  small  towns  where 
the  grocery  is  the  principal  establishment, 
some  of  the  lovers  of  intoxication  had 
broken  or  glided  away  from  our  lines,  and 
filled  their  canteens  with  whiskey,  and 
soon  were  reeling  and  ungovernable  under 
its  influence.  While  apparently  stopping 
the  regiment  for  rest,  Grant  passed  quietly 
along  the  ranks,  and  took  each  canteen, 
and  whenever  he  detected  the  odor,  emp- 
tied the  liquor  on  the  ground  with  as  much 
nonchalance  as  he  would  empty  his  pipe, 
and  had  the  offenders  tied  behind  the  bag- 
gage wagons  till  they  had  sobered  into 
soldierly  propriety.  On  this  point  his 
orders  were  imperative — no  whiskey  or 
intoxicating  beverages  were  allowed  in  his 
camp. 

Right  here  I  would  notice  the  report 
that  once  obtained  some  circulation,  that 
Grant  was  a  lover  of  ardent  spirits  him- 
self, and  that  he  indulged  too  freely  in 
their  use.  Of  this  report  I  would  say  that 
I  was  with  him  for  the  most  part  of  three 
months,  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  marches, 
and   exposure;   we   ate  at  the  same  table, 
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often  slept  in  the  same  tent,  and  sat 
around  the  same  camp-fire;  and  I  never 
knew  him  to  allow  ardent  spirits  in  the  regi- 
ment, nor  did  I  ever  know  him  even  to 
taste  them  in  any  form.  I  have  seen  him 
in  company  with  his  superiors  in  office, 
where  wine  and  brandy  were  freely  pass- 
ing, and,  when  offered  to  him,  he  invaria- 
bly refused;  usually  remarking  that  he 
never  indulged  in  anything  strongei  than 
coffee  and  tobacco. 

His  promptness  and  energy  in  correcting 
errors,  and  reforming  abuses  in  his  regi- 
ment, sometimes  led  his  men,  especially 
those  who  were  guilty,  to  feel  that  he  was 
hard  and  severe  beyond  necessity.  But 
while  he  was  thus  vigilant  and  active  in 
enforcing  strict  discipline,  yet  he  was  not 
unfeeling  nor  indifferent  in  regard  to  the 
sufferings  which  the  necessary  penalties  of 
camp-life  brought  upon  unsophisticated 
and  unintentional  offenders. 

When  we  halted  at  Salt  River,  Missouri, 
two  of  our  young  bloods,  supposing  that 
it  was  necessary  to  show  their  hatred  to 
the  rebellion  by  some  valorous  exploit,  had 
hardly  pitched  their  tents  when  they 
started  off,  on  their  own  responsibility,  to 
seek  for  the  enemies  of  the  Union.  They 
left  in  the  afternoon,  stayed  all  night,  and 
came  back  next  day  with  flying  colors, 
bringing  with  them  a  "  secesher  "  and  two 
of  his  horses.  Grant  was  seated  by  the  door 
of  his  tent  when  the  two  heroes  brought 
the  trophies  of  their  victory  before  him. 
He  did  not  rise  from  his  seat,  nor  pull  his 
pipe  from  his  mouth,  but  quietly  asked  the 
boys:  "Who  gave  you  permission  to  be 
absent  from  camp  ?  " 

"  Nobody;  we  just  thought  we'd  go  out 
and  look  after  some  '  seceshers, '  and  we've 
found  this  feller  and  brought  him  up;" 
and  they  pointed  triumphantly  to  the  pris- 
oner, who  was  still  sitting  on  his  horse, 
and  looked  as  if  he  expected  to  be  shot 
before  he  could  say  his  prayers. 

"  I'll  attend  to  your  case  first,"  said  the 
coljnel;  and  the  flush  of  victory  began  to 
fade  from  their  faces  as  he  continued: 
"Captain,  you  will  take  these  boys,  and 
have  them  tied  to  a  tree  for  six  hours,  for 
leaving  camp  without  permission." 

The  boys  looked  crestfallen,  and  disap- 
peared in  company  with  the  captain.  After 
the  colonel  had  questioned  the  trembling 
farmer,  and  his  professions  of  attachment 
to  the  Union  were  found  to  be  satisfactory, 
and  he  freely  took  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
he  set  him  at  liberty,  and  leisurely  resumed 
his  smoking,  and  in  half  a  minute  looked 
as  though   nothing  unusual  had  happened. 


Then  turning  to  me,  with  apparently  no 
aim  in  his  remark,  he  inquired: 

"  Chaplain,  what  do  you  think  of  camp- 
life  by  this  time  ?  " 

"It  is  entirely  a  new  phase  of  life  to  me, 
Colonel,  and  I  have  hardly  been  able  to 
come  to  a  definite  conclusion  yet." 

"  What  did  you  think  of  the  conduct  of 
those  two  young  men  ?  "  he  asked,  as  coolly 
as  if  he  were  inquiring  about  the  weather. 

"  I  think  the  young  men  were  not  inten- 
tionally guilty  of  a  violation  of  discipline; 
the  method  was  irregular,  but  they,  doubt- 
less, thought  they  were  doing  a  good  thing 
for  the  country." 

"  Do  you  think  I  punished  them  too  se- 
verely ?  " 

"  Well,  Colonel,  I  do  not  know  that  I  am 
prepared  to  judge  of  what  is  too  severe  in 
military  life." 

"  I  don't  ask  you  for  a  military  opinion ; 
I  ask  for  your  opinion  as  a  citizen.  Chap- 
lains are  not  supposed  to  be  military  men; 
they  are  supposed  to  carry  into  camp  the 
same  feelings  and  views  of  justice  and  right 
they  had  in  civil  life."  And  he  raised  his 
eyes  as  if  to  see  whether  I  were  appreciating 
his  remarks. 

"As  you  have  asked  me  for  a  candid 
opinion,  I  will  give  it.  I  think  the  punish- 
ment of  those  boys  was  not  proportioned 
to  their  offence.  If  it  were  I,  six  hours 
tied  up  to  a  tree  would  be  a  serious  busi- 
ness. I  think  it  was  rather  too  severe  on 
the  boys,  Colonel." 

"  But,  Chaplain,  suppose  we  were  sur- 
rounded by  an  enemy,  and  men  were  al- 
lowed to  stray  from  camp;  they  would  be 
taken  prisoners  or  lose  their  lives  in  such 
a  case." 

"  That  appears  reasonable,  Colonel;  but 
we  are  not  near  an  enemy.  Besides,  the 
boys  are  in  a  new  position,  and  know  not 
exactly  what  is  expected  of  them,  and  had 
no  idea  what  they  were  bringing  on  them- 
selves." 

"  But  we  should  so  prepare  when  the 
enemy  is  at  a  distance  that  we  may  be 
ready  when  he  is  near  at  hand." 

"That  is  true,  sir;  yet  I  still  think  a 
milder  punishment  for  unwitting  offenders 
would  as  effectually  work  the  same  result.  " 

The  colonel  stroked  his  beard  with  his 
left  hand,  a  habit  to  which  he  is  accus- 
tomed when  there  is  the  slightest  interrup- 
tion to  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  and  he 
puffed  his  smoke  with  renewed  vigor,  and, 
reflecting  a  moment,  called  out: 

"  Orderly,  go  and  tell  the  guard  to  re- 
lease those  boys  tied  to  the  trees;  they 
have  been  punished  long  enough." 
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His  honesty  is  above  suspicion.  I  re- 
gard him  as  one  of  the  most  incorruptible 
men  in  the  nation.  He  allowed  no  man 
to  take,  unlawfully,  a  single  cent  from  the 
government,  if  he  had  the  power  to  pre- 
vent it.  Therefore  he  never  was  a  great 
favorite  with  contractors  and  cotton  specu- 
lators. He  had  no  patience  or  time  to 
stop  and  parley  with  any  one  who  was  try- 
ing to  make  a  nice  thing  off  of  the  miseries 
of  the  country  and  the  hardships  of  the 
soldiery. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  war  it  was  too 
common  for  some  colonels  and  generals  to 
detail  favorites  to  go  away  on  government 
business,  and  at  government  expense,  while 
in  reality  they  were  going  on  a  visit  home, 
or  to  some  rendezvous  of  pleasure,  purely 
for  their  own  gratification.  No  doubt,  in 
this  way  the  government  has  been  de- 
frauded of  thousands  of  dollars.  None 
of  this  would  Grant  ever  permit.  He 
claimed  that  his  faith  to  his  country,  in  this 
respect,  should  be  kept  as  sacred  as  his 
faith  to  a  partner  in  business.  It  was  re- 
freshing to  an  honest  man's  soul  to  see  how 
coolly  he  could  refuse  all  such  applicants. 
When  they  attempted  to  argue  that  their 
double  dealing  was  justifiable,  he  would 
dryly  reply:  "  I  wish  no  further  conversa- 
tion on  that  point;  "  and  turn  from  them 
with  the  most  perfect  unconcern.  No 
amount  of  talent  or  personal  influence,  or 
influence  of  friends  in  high  life,  could  for  a 
moment  swerve  him  from  his  conscientious 
integrity.      He  is 

"  Formed  on  the  good  old  plan, 
A  true  and  brave  and  downright  honest  man." 

In  the  afternoon  of  a  very  hot  day  in 
July,  1861,  while  the  regiment  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  town  of  Mexico,  Missouri,  I 
had  gone  to  the  cars,  as  they  were  passing, 
and  procured  the  "  Daily  Missouri  Demo- 
crat," and  seated  myself  in  the  shadow  of 
my  tent  to  read  the  news.  In  the  tele- 
graphic column  I  soon  came  to  the  an- 
nouncement that  Grant,  with  several  others, 
was  made  brigadier-general.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  came  walking  that  way,  and  I 
called  to  him: 

"Colonel,  I  have  some  news  here  that 
will  interest  you." 

"  What  have  you,  Chaplain  ?  " 

"  I  see  that  you  are  made  brigadier-gen- 
eral." 

He  seated  himself  by  my  side,  and  re- 
marked: 

"  Well,  sir,  I  had  no  suspicion  of  it.  It 
never   came   from    any    request    of    mine. 


That's  some  of  Washburn's  work.  I  knew 
Washburn  in  Galena.  He  was  a  strong 
Republican,  and  I  was  a  Democrat,  and  I 
thought  from  that  he  never  liked  me  very 
well.  Hence  we  never  had  more  than  a 
business  or  street  acquaintance.  But  when 
the  war  broke  out  I  found  that  he  had  in- 
duced Governor  Yates  to  appoint  me  mus- 
tering officer  of  the  Illinois  volunteers, 
and  after  that  had  something  to  do  in 
having  me  commissioned  colonel  of  the 
Twenty-first  Regiment,  and  I  suppose  this 
is  more  of  his  work."  And  he  very  lei- 
surely rose  up  and  pulled  his  black  felt  hat 
a  little  nearer  his  eyes,  and  made  a  few  ex- 
tra passes  at  his  whiskers,  and  walked 
away  about  his  business  with  as  much  ap- 
parent unconcern  as  if  some  one  had 
merely  told  him  that  his  new  suit  of  clothes 
was  finished. 

Grant  belongs  to  no  church  organiza- 
tion, yet  he  entertains  and  expresses  the 
highest  esteem  for  all  the  enterprises  that 
tend  to  promote  religion.  When  at  home 
he  generally  attended  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church,  with  which  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  were  connected.  While 
he  was  colonel  of  the  Twenty-first  Regi- 
ment he  gave  every  encouragement  and 
facility  for  securing  a  prompt  and  uniform 
observance  of  religious  services,  and  was 
generally  found  in  the  audience  listening 
to  preaching. 

Shortly  after  I  came  into  the  regiment, 
our  mess  were  one  day  taking  their  usual 
seats  around  the  dinner  table,  when  Colo- 
nel Grant  remarked: 

"Chaplain,  when  I  was  at  home,  and 
ministers  were  stopping  at  my  house,  I  al- 
ways invited  them  to  ask  a  blessing  at  the 
table.  I  suppose  that  a  blessing  is  as 
much  needed  here  as  at  home;  and  if  it  is 
agreeable  with  your  views,  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  you  ask  a  blessing  every  time 
we  sit  down  to  eat." 

The  inexcusable  and  foolish  practice  of 
using  profane  language,  a  practice  too 
common  in  the  army,  and  even  among  in- 
telligent officers,  is  a  habit  to  which  Grant 
never  degraded  himself.  I  never  heard 
him  use  anything  like  an  oath  under  the 
most  provoking  excitements. 

He  was  at  heart  and  in  expression  an 
anti-slavery  man,  yet  he  had  but  little 
sympathy  with  the  previous  movements 
and  opinions  of  the  so-called  ultra-Aboli- 
tionists. He  believed  slavery  to  be  an 
anomaly  in  a  free  government  like  ours; 
that  its  tendency  was  subversive  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  master  and  the  en- 
slaved, and   our   common    prosperity  as  a 
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nation;  that  it  hindered  the  development 
of  the  highest  interests  of  humanity;  that 
it  promoted  aristocracy  and  a  privileged 
class;  that  it  encouraged  idleness  and  an 
inclination  to  rely  upon  others  to  do  what 
we  ought  to  do  ourselves;  that  it  resulted 
in  one  man  lording  it  over  the  consciences 
of  others  where  God  alone  should  be  su- 
preme; that  it  resulted  in  denying  the 
slave  the  rights  of  his  moral  nature,  anni- 
hilated his  capacity  for  improvement,  shut 
out  the  light  of  truth,  and  bound  his  soul 
in  the  chains  of  hopeless  ignorance  and 
degradation. 

Yet  he  did  not  regard  the  present  war  as 
being  commenced  on  the  part  of  the  na- 
tional government  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
fering with  slavery,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  the  laws,  suppressing  the  rebel- 
lion, and  maintaining  the  Union  entire  and 
the  Constitution  inviolate.  He  often  re- 
marked, however,  that  he  believed  slavery 
would  die  with  this  rebellion,  and  that  it 
might  become  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment to  suppress  it  as  a  stroke  of  military 
policy. 

While  we  were  at  Mexico,  Missouri,  a 
slave  came  to  our  headquarters  one  after- 
noon, fleeing  from  his  master.  He  was 
greatly  frightened  and  fatigued,  and  while 
panting  and  puffing  with  the  heat,  he  in- 
quired, in  half  frantic  tones: 

"  Whar's  de  cunnel  ?  " 

"  This  is  the  colonel,"  said  I,  pointing 
to  him  sitting  by  my  side. 

"  What  will  you  have,  sir  ?  "  said  Grant. 

"I — I's — Mr. — Mr.  Cunnel,  I's  had  to 
run'd  away,  sah.  Massa's  orful  hawd  on 
me,  sah.  He's  close  onto  me,  sah.  Kin 
yo  help  me,  cunnel  ?  " 

"Can't  help  you,  sir;  we  are  not  here 
to  look  after  negroes,  but  after  rebels. 
You  must  take  care  of  yourself." 

The  discomfited  negro  dropped  his  head 
and  exclaimed,  half  as  if  talking  to  him- 
self: 

"  Lawd,  I's  afeerd  massa  '11  be  onto 
me!" 

His  eyes  stood  out  full  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  farther  than  usual,  and  he  trembled 
from  head  to  foot.  As  he  was  about  turn- 
ing away,  I  beckoned  to  him  to  come 
around  behind  the  tent.  I  took  him  to  our 
cooking-department  and  filled  his  pockets 
with  cold  biscuits  and  meat,  and  gave  him 
a  half  dollar,  and  told  him  to  make  for  the 
woods  close  by,  and  steer  northeast,  and 
not  to  consider  himself  safe  till  he  had 
crossed  the  Mississippi  River.  He  bent 
himself  nearly  to  the  ground  in  his  mani- 
festations of  gratitude.      I  went  with  him 


and  passed  him  through  the  guards;  and 
his  running  for  the  woods  was  after  the 
manner  of  the  driving  of  Jehu,  the  son  of 
Nimshi,  and  would  have  refreshed  the  soul 
of  a  conductor  of  the  "  underground  rail- 
road." 

He  had  not  been  gone  more  than  an  hour 
or  two  when  his  master  and  another  man 
made  their  appearance,  inquiring  after  the 
fugitive.  To  the  master  Grant  made  about 
the  same  reply  that  he  had  to  the  slave — 
that  we  were  not  here  to  look  after  negroes, 
but  after  rebels. 

The  pursuers  evidently  did  not  relish  the 
reply,  and  were  about  to  turn  away  with 
angry  mutterings,  when  Grant  desired  to 
know  whether  they  were  opposed  to  the  re- 
bellion, and  in  favor  of  the  Union.  They 
were  inclined  to  be  evasive  in  answering 
that  question,  as  Grant  had  been  in  com- 
municating intelligence  about  the  missing 
negro.  They  were  finally  informed  that 
they  could  not  leave  our  lines  without  tak- 
ing the  oath  of  allegiance. 

There  was  a  strong  mutual  attachment 
between  Grant  and  the  men  of  his  regi- 
ment, without  any  undue  familiarity.  The 
colonel  who  had  first  been  in  command  of 
the  regiment  was  one  of  those  jolly,  rois- 
tering, merry-making  men  whom  the  boys 
would  call  a  clever  fellow.  Hence,  when 
Grant  took  command  he  found  his  men 
almost  in  a  state  of  complete  demoraliza- 
tion, each  man  in  the  regiment  having, 
apparently,  as  much  authority  as  another. 
It  was  a  sort  of  disorderly  mass,  a  hodge- 
podge of  entanglements,  an  unsystematic, 
unarranged  hurly-burly  of  officers  and  pri- 
vates. Not  that  there  was,  by  any  means, 
an  unusual  deficiency  of  moral  and  intelli- 
gent men  in  the  regiment;  but  that  these, 
from  the  nature  of  the  circumstances, 
quietly  kept  themselves  in  the  background, 
while  the  boisterous  and  wayward  elements 
blustered  and  rejoiced  in  their  privileges. 

In  less  than  ten  days  after  Grant  took 
command,  all  this  complicated  confusion 
was  brought  to  order  and  subordination 
by  his  quiet,  unostentatious  vigor  and  vigil- 
ance. Every  man  felt  that  he  had  a  colo- 
nel that  must  be  obeyed  and  respected; 
and  hence  they  all  soon  became  strongly 
attached  to  him,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  who  disliked  any  restraints  upon  their 
waywardness. 

Shortly  after  Grant  was  made  general, 
our  regiment  was  moved  to  Ironton,  Mis- 
souri, where  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  post,  which  numbered  at  our 
arrival  about  three  thousand  men.  The 
regiment    was   now   commanded  by  J.  W. 
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S.  Alexander,  who  had  been  our  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, and  on  whose  shoulders  the 
eagle  fell  on  the  promotion  of  Grant.  The 
reader  will  pardon  me  for  digressing  long 
enough  to  say  that  Alexander  was  one  of 
nature's  noblemen,  a  brave,  intelligent, 
patriotic  soldier,  and  a  true,  upright,  Chris- 
tian gentleman  in  all  relations  of  life.  He 
was  affable  and  courteous  in  all  his  deport- 
ment, and  diligent  and  persevering  in 
effecting  his  purposes.  He  lost  his  life 
boldly  leading  his  men  against  the  enemy  at 
the  battle  of  Chickamauga. 

While  we  were  going  down  from  St.  Louis 
to  Ironton  in  the  cars,  Grant  took  a  seat 
by  my  side,  and  commenced  conversation 
about  the  probable  length  of  the  war,  and 
also  about  his  new  appointment.  Then 
he  requested  that  I  take  a  position  on  his 
staff,  to  which  I  replied: 

"  General,  I  appreciate  the  offer  very 
highly,  but  my  business  in  life  is  to  preach; 
and  I  have  acquired  such  notions  of  rank 
since  I  came  into  the  army  that  I  don't 
think  I  can  come  down  to  the  position, 
for  I  am  on  the  staff  of  a  higher  officer." 

"  That  is  true,  Chaplain,  that's  true;  but 
I  did  not  know  but  you  might  be  willing  to 
change  your  mode  of  life  during  the 
war." 

"  I  am  ready  to  make  any  effort  to  put 
down  this  rebellion,  and  would  shoulder 
the  musket  if  necessary;  but  I  am  nearly 
forty  years  old,  General,  and  I  think  it 
would  hardly  be  prudent  to  change  my 
occupation  now,  especially  as  there  are 
many  who  are  more  competent,  and  who 
would  be  glad  to  take  the  place  you  have 
kindly  offered  to  me." 

'  The  fact  is,  Chaplain,  the  kind  of  men 
who  want  the  position  are  not  the  kind  of 
men  I  want;  these  gay,  swelling,  pompous 
adventurers  don't  suit  my  fancy.  I  want 
men  who  have  some  conscience." 

"You  are  on  the  right  track,  Gen- 
eral, and  you'll  find  them,  doubtless,  in 
time." 

"  Well,  Chaplain,  if  you  will  not  take  a 
permanent  position  on  my  staff,  will  you 
stay  with  me  a  few  weeks  till  I  have  time 
to  make  my  selection  ?  " 

I  stayed  with  him  the  two  or  three  weeks 
he  remained  at  Ironton.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  I  went  with  him  to  St.  Louis,  to 
procure  some  tents  and  other  travelling 
equipage  necessary  to  prepare  the  several 
regiments  for  marching  southward. 

We  started  from  Ironton  about  dusk  one 
evening,  and  walked  up  to  Pilot  Knob  to 
take  the  cars.  Ten  regiments  were  en- 
camped in  the  neighborhood  at  this  time. 


Pilot  Knob  is  a  mile  r.nd  a  half  from  Iron- 
ton.  While  we  were  leisurely  measuring 
the  distance,  and  had  gone  half  way,  we 
were  met  by  three  soldiers,  who  ordered  us 
to  halt.  Grant  told  them  they  had  no 
business  to  halt  men  at  that  point.  One 
of  the  men  was  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and 
was  without  arms,  and  drunk.  The  other 
two  had  muskets,  and  appeared  to  be  sober. 
Grant  ordered  the  two  with  muskets  to 
arrest  the  drunken  man.  The  drunken 
man  ordered  them,  with  an  oath  of  pro- 
digious energy,  to  charge  on  us  with  their 
bayonets,  and  they  did  it.  We  retreated 
in  good  order.  But  the  pointed  steel  was 
offensively  close  to  me,  and  I  called  out: 
"  This  is  General  Grant,  commander  of 
the  post;  you  better  be  careful." 

But  the  man  in  shirt-sleeves  replied,  with 
a  vehemence  surpassing  my  own:   "  Grant 

!   I  don't   know  him.      You  can't  fool 

me,  boss.      Go  in,  boys!  " 

But  his  comrades  refused  to  go  in,  and 
shouldered  arms,  and  started  off  toward 
Ironton.  The  man  in  shirt-sleeves  cursed 
them  for  cowards,  and  tried  to  take  from 
one  of  them  his  gun,  that  he  might  charge 
on  us  in  person.  But  he  was  too  drunk. 
When  we  reached  the  depot,  Grant  or- 
dered a  sergeant  and  seven  soldiers  to  go 
in  pursuit  of  the  men  who  had  met  us,  and 
bring  them  back  to  their  quarters,  and 
place  them  under  guard,  and  keep  them  on 
bread  and  water  till  he  should  return  from 
St.  Louis.  I  have  wondered  how  long 
they  were  fed  on  bread  and  water,  for 
Grant  never  returned  to  Ironton;  General 
Prentiss  took  his  place  there. 

We  reached  St.  Louis,  and  after  consid- 
erable labor  and  management,  and  con- 
fronting a  whole  host  of  little  moguls  and 
august  Italian  and  Hungarian  lieutenants, 
and  orderlies  and  captains  and  corporals, 
and  carriers  and  riders  and  musketeers,  and 
swordsmen,  waiters,  and  ushers,  doorkeep- 
ers, hostlers,  and  bootblacks,  which  Fre- 
mont had  as  a  body-guard,  Grant  finally 
succeeded  in  getting  the  necessary  stores 
and  equipments.  We  were  waiting  at  the 
Planter's  House,  expecting  to  return  on  the 
next  train,  when  Grant  received  orders  to 
go  immediately  to  Jefferson  City  and  take 
command  there.  As  we  parted,  he  took 
me  by  the  hand,  and  said,  with  considerable 
feeling:  "  Remember  me  to  the  Twenty- 
first;  am  sorry  to  leave  them.  Good-by, 
Chaplain;   don't  forget  me." 

"Good-by,  General;  don't  forget  me. 
You  are  going  up  in  this  world;  manage  it 
so  that  you  will  keep  on  going  up  when 
you  leave  it.      Good-by,  General." 


GRANT  AT  THE  OUTBREAK  OF  THE  WAR. 

By  Hamlin  Garland, 

Author  of  "  Main-travelled  Roads,"  "  Prairie  Folks,"  etc. 

GRANT  AS  A  MERCHANT  AT  GALENA.— PRESIDES  AT  A  WAR  MEETING  AND  HELPS 
TO  RECRUIT,  UNIFORM,  AND  DRILL  A  COMPANY.— HIS  DISHEARTENING 
WAIT  FOR  A  COMMAND.— APPOINTED  A  COLONEL.— QUICK  PROOF  OF  HIS 
SKILL   AS   A   COMMANDER. 


THERE  are  men  yet  living  who  stood  son  Orvil  and  M.  T.  Burke,  Orvil  Grant's 
one  April  day  in  r86o  watching  the  brother-in-law,  as  clerks.  Ulysses,  the 
steamer  "Itasca"  while  she  nosed  her  eldest  son,  had  now  removed  to  Galena 
way  up  the  tortuous  current  of  the  Galena  from  St.  Louis  to  be  associated  with  his 
River.  As  she  swung  up  to  the  wharf  at  brothers  in  conducting  the  store.  The 
the  town  of  Galena  attention  was  attracted  terms  and  conditions  of  the  association 
to  a  passenger  on  deck  wearing  a  blue  cape  we  learn  from  Mr.  Burke.  "  Nominally," 
overcoat.  When  the  boat  was  made  fast,  says  he,  "  we  all  were  to  get  $600  per  year, 
he  rose  and  gathered  a  number  of  chairs  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  were  all  work- 
together,  evidently  part  of  his  household  ing  for  a  common  fund,  and  we  had  what 


furniture. 

"  Who  is  that  ?  "  asked 
one  man  of  a  friend. 

"That's  Captain  Grant, 
Jesse  Grant's  oldest  son. 
He  was  in  the  Mexican 
War.  He's  moving  here, " 
was  the  reply. 

No  one  thereafter  gave 
particular  attention  to  the 
stranger  except  some  boys 
who  were  attracted  by 
his  soldier  overcoat,  the 
like  of  which  they  had 
never  before  seen.  Cap- 
tain Grant  took  a  couple 
of  chairs  in  each  hand 
and  came  ashore.  His 
wife,  a  small,  alert  wo- 
man, followed  with  four 
children,  three  boys  and 
a  girl,  all  plainly  but  care- 
fully dressed;  the  hand  of 
the  mother  showing  in  all 
things. 

Jesse  Grant,  the  father 
of  Ulysses,  had  pros- 
pered.     He  had  removed 


we   needed. 


E.    B.    WASHBURNE    ABOUT    18 


Wre  were  not  really  upon 
salaries  in  the  ordinary 
sense  at  all.  Captain 
Grant  came  into  the  firm 
on  the  same  terms.  There 
was  no  'bossing'  by  Simp- 
son or  Orvil.  I  had  as 
much  to  do  with  the  man- 
agement as  anybody  and 
no  more.  There  was  no 
feeling  against  Ulysses 
coming  in,  and  no  looking 
down  on  him  as  a  failure. 
We  all  looked  up  to  him 
as  an  older  man  and  a 
soldier.  He  knew  much 
more  than  we  in  matters 
of  the  world,  and  we 
recognized  it." 

Captain  Grant  estab- 
lished his  family  in  a 
small  brick  house  which 
stood  high  on  the  bluff  to 
the  north  of  the  main 
street,  and  required,  in 
order  to  reach  it,  a  climb 
up  several  hundred  wood- 
en steps.  The  rent  was 
one  hundred  dollars  a 
year.     His  brother  Simp- 


From  a  photograph  by  M.  B.  Brady  & 
Co.,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 
Mr.  Washburne  was  a  member  of  Congress 
from   the   Galena    (Illinois)    district   at   the 

his  household  and  tannery  outbreak  of  the  war. 
from  Bethel, Ohio,  to  Cov- 
ington, Kentucky,  and  had  established  in  son  lived  with  him  there. 
Galena,  Illinois,  as  a  branch  of  his  busi-  Grant  at  once  turned  his  hand  to  every- 
ness,  a  wholesale  leather  store,  at  that  thing  needful  to  be  done.  He  was  nomi- 
time  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Northwest,  nally  bill-clerk  and  collection  agent,  but  in 
Of  this  store  his  second  son  Simpson  was  fact  he  sold  stock,  bought  hides,  and  made 
the   nominal   manager,  with   the  youngest  out  bills  for  goods  all  in  the  same  day.      In 
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1S60  exchange  was  high,  and  to  save  eight 
or  ten  per  cent.,  the  firm  bought  dressed 
pork  on  the  streets  and  shipped  it  to  Cincin- 
nati to  be  turned  into  money  there.  Cap- 
tain Grant  climbed  upon  farmers'  sleighs 
as  they  came  laden  into  town,  and  bid 
upon  the  stiff  and  stark  yellow  carcasses. 
Richard  Barrett,  one  of  his  competitors  in 
this  traffic,  recalls  him  as  "  a  mighty  shrewd 
buyer."  One  day  the  clerk  of  the  court 
sent  word  that  a  desk  needed  covering, 
and  Captain  Grant  took  a  breadth  of 
leather  to  the  court-house  and,  with  the 
help  of  the  clerk,  a  young  man  named 
Rowley,  cut  and  tacked  it  on.  This  be- 
gan a  friendship  which  lasted  long. 
Rowley  was  a  man  of  brains  and  pluck, 
and  this  Captain  Grant  quickly  appre- 
hended. 

On  all  days  when  an  overcoat  was  neces- 
sary, this  stranger  wore  his  blue  coat;  and 
Lewis  Rowley,  Clerk  Rowley's  little  son, 
was  much  impressed  by  it.  "  He  always 
seemed  to  me,"  says  Mr.  Rowley,  "about 
eight  feet  tall.  I  was  in  much  awe  of  him 
because  he  was  a  soldier  and  because  he 
wore  the  blue  coat.  His  son  Fred  was 
about  my  age,  and  I  was  in  and  out  of  the 
house  almost  every  day.  I  used  to  see 
Captain  Grant  come  home  climbing  up  the 
hill,  and  then  in  the  evenings  he  used  to 
sit  and  read  to  Mrs.  Grant,  or  read  by 
himself  and  smoke  a  clay  pipe.  He  was 
seldom  away." 

At  the  foot  of  the  bluff  stood  a  little 
Methodist  church,  where  Captain  Grant 
and  his  wife  and  children  were  to  be  seen 
almost  as  regularly  as  the  deacons  them- 
selves. During  the  eleven  months  of  his 
stay  in  Galena  he  lived  so  quietly,  so  in- 
conspicuously, that  no  one  outside  his 
customers  and  his  neighbors  on  the  hill 
met  him.  He  had  few  acquaintances, 
and  no  intimates.  The  quiet  routine  of 
his  life  was  broken  but  once,  when  he 
made  a  business  trip  of  a  week  or  ten  days 
up  among  the  small  towns  of  Wisconsin 
and  over  into  Iowa. 

In  December,  i860,  Grant  wrote  to  a 
friend:  "In  my  new  employment  I  have 
become  pretty  conversant  and  am  much 
pleased  with  it.  I  hope  to  be  a  partner 
pretty  soon."  But  already  the  political 
situation  had  grown  grave,  and  was  inter- 
esting Grant.  In  the  course  of  this  same 
letter  he  said:  "  How  do  you  feel  on  the 
subject  of  secession  in  St.  Louis  ?  .  .  . 
It  is  hard  to  realize  that  a  State  or  States 
should  commit  so  suicidal  an  act  as  to 
secede  from  the  Union,  though,  from  all 
reports,  I  have  no  doubt  but  five  of  them 


will  do  it.  And  then,  with  the  present 
granny  of  an  executive,  some  foolish  policy 
will  doubtless  be  pursued  which  will  give 
the  seceding  States  the  support  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  Southern  States  that  don't  go 
out."  A  month  or  two  later  his  friend 
Rowley  said  to  him:  "  There's  a  great  deal 
of  bluster  about  these  Southerners;  but  I 
don't  think  there's  much  fight  in  them." 

"  Rowley,  you  are  mistaken,"  Grant  re- 
plied, impressively.  "  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  bluster — that's  the  result  of  their  edu- 
cation— but  if  they  ever  get  at  it,  they 
will  make  a  strong  fight.  You  are  a  good 
deal  like  them  in  one  respect.  Each  side 
underestimates  the  other  and  overestimates 
itself."  * 

grant's  first  service  in  the  war. 

Five  days  after  the  attack  on  Fort  Sum- 
ter there  was  gathered  into  the  court-house 
in  Galena  an  excited  throng  of  people. f 
Robert  Brand,  the  mayor  of  the  town,  was 
chosen  to  preside,  and  in  accepting  the  of- 
fice said:  "  Fellow-citizens,  I  acknowledge 
the  honor  you  confer  upon  me,  but  it  will 
be  well  to  state  briefly  and  frankly  the 
ground  on  which  I  stand  in  this  present 
crisis.  I  am  in  favor  of  any  honorable 
compromise."  The  word  "  compromise  " 
was  anything  but  agreeable  to  his  auditors. 
Realizing  as  soon  as  he  had  pronounced  it, 
that  it  was  so,  the  Mayor  went  on  halting- 
ly, "  I  am  in  favor  of  sustaining  the  Presi- 
dent,"— the  heavy  feet  began  to  rumble 
on  the  floor, — "  so  long  as  his  efforts  are 
for  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  whole 
country."  The  audience  grew  tumultu- 
ous. "I  am  in  favor,"  continued  the 
Mayor,  "of  a  convention  of  the  people, 
that  an  adjustment  may  be  made  sustain- 
ing alike  the  honor,  interest,  and  safety  of 
both  sections  of  our  country."  Again  a 
grumble  of  voices  warned  him  that  he  was 
on  the  wrong  track,  and  he  added:  "  I  am 
in  favor  of  sustaining  our  flag,  our  Con- 
stitution, and  our  laws — right  or  wrong." 
Nobody  felt  quite  sure  what  these  words 
meant,  but  it  grew  clearer  as  the  speaker 
ended,  saying,  "  Yet  I  am  opposed  to  war- 
ring on  any  portion  of  our  beloved  coun- 
try if  a  compromise  can  be  effected." 

Men  quivering  with  excitement  leaped 
to  their  feet,  but  in  a  moment  all  gave  way 
to  a  thin-lipped,  transplanted  New  Eng- 
lander,  Elihu  B.  Washburne,  then  repre- 
senting the  Galena  district  in    Congress. 

*  Richardson's  "  Life  of  Grant." 

t  This  account  is  based  on  accounts  which  appeared  in  the 
daily  papers  of  the  city  at  the  time. 
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His  big,  rugged,  smooth-shaven  face  was  lips — the  face  of  an  orator,  and  the  form 
tense  with  emotion,  as  he  said:  "  I  do  not  of  a  laborer.  Many  knew  him,  for  he  had 
approve  of  the  spirit  of  the  remarks  of  our  been  a  farmer  and  a  charcoal-burner  in 
chairman,  and  I  never  will  submit  to  the  the  country  near;  had  educated  himself, 
idea  that  in  this  crisis,  when  war  is  upon  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  had  achieved 
us  and  when  our  flag  is  assailed  by  trait-  the  distinction  of  being  a  candidate  for 
ors  and  by  conspira- 
tors, the  government 
should  be  thus  dealt 
with.  We  should  have 
a  chairman  who  more 
fully  represents  the 
patriotic  feeling  of 
this  meeting.  I,  there- 
fore, nominate  George 
W.  Campbell  to  pre- 
side over  this  meet- 
ing." 

Amid  great  excite- 
ment Mr.  Washburne's 
motion  was  put  and 
defeated.  He  then 
said:  "  I  withdraw  the 
motion.  I  did  not 
come  herewith  the  in- 
tention or  desire  to 
introduce  any  political 
questions  whatsoever. 
I  think,  however,  the 
chairman  has  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  drag  in 
such  matters.  In  this 
crisis  any  man  who 
would  introduce  party 
politics — be  he  Re- 
publican, Democrat, 
or  American — such  a 
man  is  a  traitor."  The 
applause  at  this  frank 

declaration  was  such  as  to  show  the  chair- 
man that  he  must  look  elsewhere  for  sym- 
pathy. "But  to  test  the  sense  of  the  was  the  general  feeling, 
meeting,"  added  Mr.  Washburne,  "  I  will  therefore,  notice  was  given  that  a  meeting 
offer  some  resolutions."  He  then  read  a  to  raise  a  company  of  volunteers  would 
series  of  resolutions  declaring  the  will  of  be  held,  and  a  few  nights  later  the 
the  citizens  to  "  support  the  Government  court-room  held  another  dense  crowd.  It 
of  the  United  States  in  the  performance  was  moved  to  choose  "Captain  U.  S. 
of  all  its  constitutional  duties  in  the  great  Grant  for  chairman."  Grant  was  sitting 
crisis,"  recommending  the  immediate  for-  in  grave  silence  on  one  of  the  hard 
mation  of  two  military  companies  in  the  benches  outside  the  railing.  Though  he 
city  of  Galena,  and  urging  the  legislature  had  been  in  Galena  for  a  year,  few  of  those 
to  make  provision  for  meeting  the  Presi-  present  had  ever  before  seen  him  with  his 
dent's  calls  for  troops.  This  he  followed  hat  off,  and  many  of  those  who  knew  him 
with  a  speech  reviewing  the  situation  of  the  by  sight  knew  him  simply  because  he  wore 
country  and  urging  all  good  citizens  to  the  only  soldier  overcoat  in  the  town.  As 
rally  to  the  support  of  the  government.  he  now  left  his  seat,  and  with  much  em- 

Captain  Howard,  a  Mexican  AVar  vet-  barrassment  went  through  the  crowd  to- 
eran,  followed  with  a  short  speech,  and  ward  the  desk,  he  was  perceived  to  be  a 
then  arose  a  young  Democratic  lawyer  of  shortish  man,  slightly  stooping  in  the  neck, 
the  town,  a  swarthy  fellow  of  rough-hewn,  carrying  his  head  a  little  on  one  side,  and 
passionate  face,  with  big  eyes  and  wide    having   the    look    of    a    serious,    capable, 


JOHN    A.    RAWLINS   ABOUT    l86l. 

From  a  photograph  by  Henning,  Galena,  Illinois. 
General  Rawlins  was  intimately  associated  with 
Grant  from  the  first  war  meeting  in  Galena  to  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  after.  He  became,  under 
Grant,  assistant  adjutant-general,  chief  of  staff, 
and,  finally,  Secretary  of  War. 


elector  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic list.  Every 
head  now  leaned  to 
listen;  and  for  nearly 
an  hour,  with  voice 
like  a  lion,  and  with 
big  work- widened 
hands  reaching  and 
threatening,  John  A. 
Rawlins  pleaded  and 
execrated  and  argued, 
amid  wild  shouts  of 
applause  and  a  rumble 
of  boot-heels  which 
seemed  at  times  to 
predict  the  sullen 
rhythmic  sound  of 
marching  feet.  "The 
time  of  compromise  is 
past,"  he  said  in  clos- 
ing, as  the  hall  rang 
with  cheers;  "  and  we 
must  appeal  to  the 
God  of  battles." 
When  he  sat  down  it 
seemed  as  if  every 
man  present  was  ready 
to  enlist. 

As  the  audience  dis- 
persed Grant's  friend 
Rowley  said  to  him, 
"  It  was  a  fine  meet- 
ing after  all." 
"  Yes,  we're  about  ready  to  do  something 
now,"    was   the   quiet   answer.      And   this 

The  next  day, 
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sympathetic  country  doctor.  Instead  of 
mounting  to  the  platform  lie  stopped  in 
front  of  it.  "  Go  up,  Captain  !"  "  Plat- 
form !  Platform!"  shouted  the  audi- 
ence. Grant  smiled,  shook  his  head,  and 
stood  for  a  moment  with  both  hands 
resting  on  a  desk. 
He  was  not  without 
a  certain  impressive- 
ness,  seen  thus.  His 
head  was  large,  and 
his  face  thoughtful 
and  resolute.  He 
wore  a  full  beard, 
light  brown  in  color, 
trimmed  rather  close, 
and  the  firm  line  of 
his  lips  could  be  seen. 
In  manner  he  was  al- 
most timid  as  he 
turned  and  said,  in 
substance:  "Fellow- 
citizens  :  This  meet- 
ing is  called  to  or- 
ganize a  company  of 
volunteers  to  serve 
the  State  of  Illinois. 
Whom  will  you  have 
for  secretary  ?  " 

The  bustle  of  elect- 
ing  a  secretary 
seemed  to  give  him 
time  to  recover  him- 
self a  little,  and  he 
continued:     "Before 


MAJOR-GENERAL   J.   M.   PALMER,    NEAR   THE    BEGINNING    OF 
THE    WAR. 

From   a  photograph    loaned  by  J.   E.   Taylor,   New 
York  City. 


replied  in  a  masterly  manner.      He  seemed 
to  know  every  detail. 

Nearly  two-score  names  were  enrolled 
that  night.  The  next  day  Grant  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  his  father-in- 
law  : 

Mr.  F.  Dent. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  but 
little  time  to  write.  .  .  . 
The  times  are  indeed  start- 
ling ;  but  now  is  the  time, 
particularly  in  the  border 
slave  States,  to  show  their 
love  of  country. 
All  party  distinction  should 
be  lost  sight  of,  and  every 
true  patriot  be  for  main- 
taining the  glorious  old 
Stars  and  Stripes,  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  Union. 
The  North  is  responding 
to  the  President's  call  in 
such  a  manner  that  the 
Confederates  may  truly 
quake.  I  tell  vou  there  is 
no  mistaking  the  feelings 
of  the  people.  The  gov- 
ernment can  call  into  the 
field  75,000  troops,  and  ten 
and  twenty  times  75,000, 
if  it  should  be  necessary, 
and  find  the  means  of 
maintaining  them,  too.  It 
is  all  a  mistake  about  the 
Northern  pocket  being  so 
sensitive.  In  times  like 
the  present  no  people  are 
more  ready  to  give  of  their 
time  or  of  their  abundant 
means. 

No  impartial   man    can 


calling  upon  you    to    become  volunteers,   I  conceal  from  himself  the  fact  that  in  all  these  troubles 

Wish  to  State  just  what  will  be   required  of  thle   Southerners  have  been  the  aggressors    and  the 

-r^.  r     11  <•  ii-  administration  has   stood   purely  on    the    defensive, 

you.    First  of  all,  unquestioning  obedience  more  on  the  defensive  than  it  would  have  dared  to 

to  your  superior  officers.      The  army  is  not  have  done  but  for  its  consciousness  of  right,  and  the 

a  picnicking  party.      Nor   is  it   an  excur-  certainty  of  right  prevailing  in  the  end. 
sion.     You  will  have  hard  fare.     You  may       The  ?ews  t0'day  ls  that  Virginia  has  gone  out  of 

u„    „li-    „j    t„    „i „,    .1        „  j    -e.  the   Union.     But  for  the  influence  she  will  have  on 

be  obliged  to  s  eep  on  the  ground  after  ,.     u    j     c.  *.     4.1.  ■    ■       ..        u  ..   u  *..  j 

,  &  r  o'u       "   "     "-*  the  border  States,  this  is  not  much  to  be  regretted, 

long  marches  in  the  rain  and  snow.    Many  Her  position;  or  rather  that  of  eastern  Virginia,  has 

of   the   orders  of   your  superiors  will    seem  been   more   reprehensible   from  the  beginning  than 

to  you  unjust,  and  yet  they  must  be  borne.  that  of  South  Carolina.     She  should  be  made  to  bear 


a  heavy  portion  of  the   burden  of   the  war  for   her 
guilt.     In  all  this  I  can  but  see  the  doom  of  slavery* 


If  an  injustice  is  really  done  you,  how- 
ever, there  are  courts-martial  where  your 
wrongs  can  be  investigated  and  offenders 
punished.      If  you   put  your  name   down 

here,  it  should  be  in  full  understanding  of  h's  father,  and  another  to  his  brother-in- 
what  the  act  means.  In  conclusion,  let  'aw,  disprove  the  stories  concerning 
me  say  that  so  far  as  I  can  I  will  aid  the    Grant's     lack    of    patriotism.        He    was 


This  letter,  and  one  of  similar,  tenor  to 


company,  and   I  intend   to  reenlist  in  the 
service  myself." 

The  audience  cheered  at  this,  though  a 
little  dashed  by  the  quiet,  serious,  almost 
fateful    talk  of  the    chairman.      Somehow 


awake  and  eager.  On  Saturday  of  the 
same  week  he  went  with  Mr.  Rowley, 
John  A.  Rawlins,  and  Orvil  Grant  to 
Hanover,  a  neighboring  village,  and  there 
he  made  his  first  set  speech;   "  and  it  was 


he  took  the  bombast  out  of  the  evening's  a  &ood  one>  too>"  saYs  one  who  heard  ll> 

meeting,    yet   left    it    vital   with   genuine,  "  short,  and  to  the  point." 

resolute  patriotism.     In  answer  to  ques-  In    a    few  daYs  the  company  of  "Joe 

tions  concerning    military  Organization,   he  *  Quoted  by  Burr  in  his  "  Life  and  Deeds  of  Grant." 
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Daviess  Guards"  was  recruited,  and  Grant 
was  offered  the  captaincy.  He  refused 
the  office,  saying,  "  I  think  I  can  serve  the 
State  better  at  Springfield."  He  ex- 
plained to  his  friends:  "I  can't  afford  to 
reenter  service  as  a  captain  of  volunteers. 
I  have  served  nine  years  in  the  regular 
army,  and  I  am  fitted  to  command  a  regi- 
ment." He  added,  though:  "I  will  do 
anything  that  lies  in  my  power  to  assist 
the  company  in  getting  into  service.  I 
will  go  down  to  Springfield,  if  necessary." 
Upon  Grant's  declination,  A.  L.  Chetlain 
was  made  captain.  He  was  a  vigorous 
young  man,  and  had  been  the  first  man  in 
the  company  to  volunteer. 

Captain  Grant  was  in  hourly  demand 
thereafter.  He  selected  the  cloth  and 
superintended  the  making  of  the  com- 
pany's uniforms.  He  drilled  the  company 
as  a  whole  and  in  squads.  He  instructed 
the  officers,  Captain  Chetlain  and  Lieuten- 
ants Campbell  and  Dixon,  and  in  one  week 
from  the  date  of  the  second  war  meeting, 
the  company  was  organized,  uniformed, 
and  ready  to  proceed  to  the  State  capital. 
Its  departure  was  made  a  great  occasion 
in  Galena.  It  was  escorted  to  the  train 
by  the  local  fire  company,  the  Masonic 
society,  the  order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the 
mayor,  and  other  organizations  and  offi- 
cials. As  the  procession  moved  through 
the  streets,  Captain  Grant,  with  a  lean 
carpet-bag  in  his  hand,  stood  modestly  in 
the  crowd  on  the  sidewalk  and  watched  it 
pass.  Then  he  fell  in  behind  the  column, 
and  quietly,  with  head  pensively  drooping, 
followed  on  to  the  station,  and  also  took 
the  train  to  Springfield. 

grant's    hard    search    for    military 
employment. 

During  the  month  of  May,  1861,  Spring- 
field, the  capital  of  Illinois,  seethed  like  a 
pot  with  orators  and  soldiers  and  place- 
seekers  and  glory-hunters.  Lincoln's  call 
for  troops  had  been  made;  the  volunteers 
were  pouring  in;  the  legislature  was  in  ex- 
traordinary session,  and  nearly  every  pub- 
lic man  in  the  State  was  at  the  seat  of 
government  to  advise,  instruct,  and 
wheedle  the  governor  and  his  staff.  No- 
body knew  what  to  do  or  how  to  do  it. 
The  streets  were  filled  with  the  snarl  of 
drums  and  the  wail  of  fifes;  the  whole 
State  seemed  marching.  The  governor's 
office  was  thronged  twenty  rows  deep  with 
people  of  importance  or  fancied  import- 
ance, and  the  governor,  Richard  Yates, 
had  no  time  to  give  to  the  modest  and  un- 


impressive ex-soldier  from  Galena  who 
came  to  tell  him  that  the  "  Joe  Daviess 
Guards"  were  ready  to  be  mustered  in, 
and  also  to  say  that  he  desired  to  aid  the 
government  in  some  fashion.  The  gover- 
nor curtly  said:  "I'm  sorry  to  say,  cap- 
tain, there  is  nothing  for  you  now  to  do. 
Call  again." 

Captain  Grant  turned  away  much  de- 
pressed. He  had  reached  this  interview 
only  after  days  of  waiting,  and  by  aid  of  a 
letter  from  Congressman  Washburne,  and 
now  he  received  only  the  polite  phrase 
"Call  again,"  which  probably  meant  no- 
thing. 

Grant  had  left  Galena  with  a  very  slen- 
der purse  as  well  as  a  very  lank  carpet- 
bag, and  was  in  poor  condition  for  a  long 
wait  at  the  door  of  preferment.  He 
knew  no  one  save  Captain  Chetlain  and  a 
few  of  the  privates  in  the  "  Joe  Daviess 
Guards,"  and  in  all  the  martial  prepara- 
tion and  the  bustle  of  disordered  troops 
he  had  no  part.  He  saw  the  great  need 
of  him,  but  was  powerless  to  put  in  a  guid- 
ing hand.  However,  he  concluded  to  stay 
a  few  days  longer  in  Springfield;  at  least 
until  the  Galena  company  was  mustered  in. 

In  order  to  keep  expenses  as  low  as  pos- 
sible, he  shared  the  rent  of  a  room  (three 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  week)  with  Cap- 
tain Chetlain,  taking  his  meals  at  the 
Chenery  House  near  by.  In  this  way 
Chetlain  came  to  see  a  great  deal  of  him 
during  these  days  of  waiting.  He  slowly 
made  some  acquaintances.  R.  H.  McGel- 
lan,  a  newly-elected  member  of  the  legis- 
lature from  Galena,  met  him  and  became  in 
some  measure  convinced  of  his  value  as  a 
military  leader.  "  He  impressed  every 
one  he  talked  with,"  says  Mr.  McClellan,* 
"as  a  man  who  knew  military  forms  and 
regulations.  I  had  not  known  him  at 
Galena,  except  possibly  by  sight.  He  was 
a  very  retiring  man,  and  had  not  secured 
the  attention  of  any  of  the  influential  poli- 
ticians of  his  county.  He  came  into  my 
room  one  night,  saying  abruptly:  'I'm 
going  home.  The  politicians  have  got 
everything  here,  there's  no  chance  for  me. 
I  came  down  because  I  felt  it  my  duty. 
The  government  educated  me,  and  I  felt  I 
ought  to  offer  my  services  again.  I  have 
applied,  to  no  result.  I  can't  afford  to 
stay  here  longer,  and  I'm  going  home.'  ' 

Grant's  own  account  of  his  discourag- 
ing experiences  at  Springfield  differs  in 
some  points  from  other  accounts.  He 
says  in  his  "  Personal  Memoirs":  "  I  de- 
termined  to   leave   on   the    evening  train. 

*  In  an  interview  held  expressly  for  McClure's  Magazine. 


THE    HOTSE    IN    WHICH    GRANT    LIVED    AT    GALENA. 


SECURES  A   HUMBLE  CLERKSHIP. 

v\T-~^V\  '  '''II'  a  corner  ia>  order  to  stand.    Me 

had  his  hat  on,  and  his  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  and  was  writing  bus- 
ily. As  I  spoke  lie  looked  up, 
with  an  expression  of  disgust 
on  his  face,  and  said:  '  I'm  go- 
ing to  quit.  This  is  no  work 
for  a  man  of  my  experience. 
Any  boy  could  do  this.  I'm 
going  home.'  "  * 

But  better  service  came  soon. 
Captain  Pope,  commandant  at 
Camp  Yates,  went  away  for  a 
few  days,  and  Governor  Yates 
sent  Grant  out  to  fill  his  place. 
A  correspondent  for  the  Galena 
"  Gazette,"  under  date  of  May 
10,  1861,  said:  "  During  the 
absence  of  Captain  Pope,  Cap- 
tain Grant  is  in  command  of  the 
camp.  We  are  all  under  strict 
military  law."  Grant's  skill  as 
a  disciplinarian  evidently  made 
Up  to  that  time  I  do  not  think  I  had  been  itself  manifest  at  once.  He  was  in  command 
introduced  to  Governor  Yates.  I  knew  him  at  Camp  Yates  about  four  days.  Events 
by  sight,  however,  for  he  was  living  at  the  moved  at  quickstep.  A  bill  had  passed 
same  hotel,  and  I  often  saw  him  at  table,  authorizing  the  force  of  ten  regiments 
The  evening  I  was  to  quit  the  capital  I  then  assembled  to  be  held  subject  to  the 
left  the  supper  room  before  the  governor,  needs  of  the  nation.  The  regiments  had 
and  was  standing  on  the  steps  when  he  to  be  mustered  in,  and  reports  of  Grant's 
came  out.  He  spoke  to  me,  calling  me  by  efficiency  encouraged  Governor  Yates  to 
my  old  army  title  '  Captain,'  and  said  he  appoint  him  one  of  the  five  mustering  offi- 
understood  I  was  leaving  the  city.  I  an-  cers.  He  was  also  made  one  of  the  gov- 
swered  that  I  was.  He  said  he  would  be  ernor's  aides,  at  a  salary  of  three  dollars 
glad  if  I  would  remain  over  night  and  call  per  day,  and  given  the  complimentary 
at  his  office  in  the  morning.  I  complied  rank  of  colonel.  In  pursuance  of  his  new 
with  his  request,  and  was  asked  to  go  into  duties  he  went,  on  the  14th  of  May,  to 
the  adjutant-general's  office  and  render  Mattoon,  to  muster  in  a  regiment  recruited 
such  assistance  as  I  could."  in  the  Seventh  Congressional  district. f 

The  important  thing  is  that  at  last,  de-  This  regiment  was  made  up  of  lusty 
spite  rebuffs  and  the  jostlings  of  the  crowd,  young  men  from  the  farms,  shops,  and 
he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  State.  For  offices  of  the  district,  and,  at  the  time 
several  days  he  made  out  blanks,  sitting  Grant  went  to  muster  it  in,  the  men  had 
in  the  anteroom  of  the  adjutant-general's  elected  as  colonel  Simon  S.  Goode,  who 
office — a  tedious  task,  but  it  had  its  uses,  had  led  into  it  a  company  from  Decatur. 
It  enabled  him  to  meet  men  and  to  answer  Grant  spent  two  days  with  the  regiment, 
questions.  John  M.  Palmer,  passing  by,  and  made  so  deep  an  impression  upon  the 
asked  who  he  was,  and  was  told  he  was  officers  that  they  named  their  rendezvous 
Captain  Grant,  an  old  army  officer.  It  "Camp  Grant,"  the  first  camp  of  the 
became  noised   abroad  that   Grant  was  a    name  in  America. 

West  Point  graduate,  a  veteran  of  the  Mex-  Grant's  appearance  and  demeanor  at 
ican  War,  and,  above  all,  it  soon  became  this  time  are  vividly  recalled  by  Joseph 
known  that  any  one  could  ask  any  military  W.  Vance,  a  young  man  who  had  been  two 
question  whatsoever  of  him  and  receive  a  years  at  West  Point  and  had  entered  the 
clear,  concise,  and  unforgetable  answer.  Seventh  Regiment  as  a  first  lieutenant. 
His  room-mate,  Captain  Chetlain,  supplies  "He  made  a  strong  impression  on  us," 
this  glimpse  of  him  at  his  new  employment : 

"One  day   I    found    Grant  in  the  anteroom  *  In  an  interview  held  expressly  for  McClure's  Magazine. 

,      ,             i .               ,          rr                       .                          .  t  It  is  necessary  to  record  at  this  point  the  loss  or   the 

Ot    the  adjutant  S    Office     Copying     OUt    the  faithful  old  blue  overcoat.     Grant  left  Springfield  without 

r.rA„rc         ijt„    i.tqc    co^toH     ot    on     r\lrl     taKlo  it,  and  wrote  to  Chetlain  from  Mattoon  asking  him  to  look 

orders,     ne  was  seated  at  an    01a    tame    after  it .  but,  alas i  some  one  had  taken  it,  and  the  faithful 

With  but  three   legs,  which  was  Shoved  into     overcoat  was  seen  no  more. 
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says  Vance  in  a  re- 
cent  interview. 
"  There  is  no  doubt 
of  that.  Part  of  this 
was  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  first 
officer  to  come  to  us 
clothed  with  author- 
ity from  the  State; 
but  we  also  saw  that 
he  knew  his  business, 
for  everything  he  did 
was  done  without  hes- 
itation. He  was  a 
little  bit  stooped  at 
that  time,  and  wore 
a  cheapsuitof  clothes 
and  a  soft  black  hat. 
I  remember  very  well 
the  night  he  went 
away.  I  had  been 
two  years  at  West 
Point,  and  I  felt  that 
I  might  approach  him 
along  that  line ;  so 
after  supper  I  went 
up  to  the  hotel.  I 
found  him  sitting 
alone,  smoking  ab- 
stractedly. I  intro- 
duced myself  to  him, 
and  we  had  a  long 
talk;  at  least  I 
talked,  and  he  lis- 
tened, with  a  peculiar 
sidewise  glance.  It 
was  a  rainy  night, 
and  long  until  train 
time,  so  I  felt  that 
he  was  rather  glad  to 
have  me  keep  him 
company.  I  hadn't 
talked  long  before  I 
began  to  tell  him 
about  our  colonel, 
with  whom  there  was 
great  dissatisfaction 
in  the  regiment. 

"  While  I  was  re- 
lating our  troubles 
with  great  freedom, 
I  became  aware  that 
I  was  talking  out  of 
school  to  the  muster- 
ing officer  of  the 
State;  and  not  only 
that,  there  was 
something  in  this 
man's  silence  and  in 
his  strange  glance 
which  made  the  cold 
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grant's  letter  offering  his  services  to  the  government. 
In  the  original  letter  the  last  three  lines  and  the  signature  are  on  a  second  page.     The 
letter  reads: 

Galena,  III., 
May  24H,  1861. 
Col.  L.  Thomas, 

Adjt.  Gen.  U.  S.  A., 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir : 

Having  served  for  fifteen  years  in  the  regular  army,  including  four  years  at  West 
Point,  and  feeling  it  the  duty  of  every  one  who  has  been  educated  at  the  Government 
expense  to  offer  their  services  for  the  support  of  that  Government,  I  have  the  honor, 
very  respectfully,  to  tender  my  services  until  the  close  of  the  war,  in  such  capacity  as 
may  be  offered.  I  would  say  that  in  view  of  my  present  age,  and  length  of  service,  I 
feel  myself  competent  to  command  a  regiment  if  the  President,  in  his  judgement, 
should  see  fit  to  entrust  one  to  me. 

Since  the  first  call  of  the  President  I  have  been  serving  on  the  staff  of  the  Governor  of 
this  State,  rendering  such  aid  as  I  could  in  the  organization  of  our  State  Militia,  and  am 
still  engaged  in  that  capacity.     A  letter  addressed  to  me  at  Springfield,  111.,  will  reach  me. 

I  am  very  Respectfully, 

Your  Obt.  Svt., 

U.  S.  Grant. 


6o8    GRANT  OFFERS  HIS  SERVICES  IN  MISSOURI  AND    OHIO. 

sweat    break    out    all    over    me.      I    saw 

that    I   had   committed  a  terrible  breach  how  grant  got  his  first  command. 
of    military   discipline.      However,   I  said 

nothing  about  it,  and  he  made  no  further  While  in  Ohio  he  paid  a  visit  to  George- 
sign.  A  few  days  later  I  was  made  drill-  town,  the  village  of  his  boyhood,  and  his 
master  of  the  regiment  upon  his  recom-  old  comrade,  Carr  B.  White,  suggested  he 
mendation."  go  to   Columbus,   the   State  capital.      He 

Grant  now  went  to  one  or  two  other  returned  to  Cincinnati,  however,  and  there 
points  to  muster  in  regiments,  and,  on  the  he  met  his  old  friend  Chilton  White,  who 
20th  of  May,  or  thereabouts,  returned  to  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  and  then 
Springfield  and  drew  his  pay,  amounting  on  his  way  to  Columbus.  Mr.  White 
to  $130.  About  this  time  Charles  Lan-  said  to  him  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
phier,  editor  of  the  Springfield  "  Reg-  command  for  him  somewhere,  and  asked 
ister,"  came  upon  him  at  the  door  of  the  him  to  stay  in  Cincinnati  while  he  himself 
Chenery  House,  and  found  him  looking  went  on  to  Columbus.  In  a  few  days  Mr. 
"  fagged  out,  lonesome,  poor,  and  de-  White  returned  with  a  commission  as  col- 
lected." "What  are  you  doing  here,  onel  of  the  Twelfth  Ohio,  but  he  found 
Captain  ?"  asked  Lanphier.  "  Nothing  Grant  much  elated  over  a  telegram  which 
— waiting,"  Grant  replied.  he  had  that  day   received   from  Governor 

Shortly   after  this   he  obtained   a   leave  Yates  asking,  "  Will  you  accept  the  com- 

of  absence  and  returned  to  Galena.      His  mand  of  the  Seventh  District  regiment?" 

return     is     chronicled      by     the      Galena  Grant,  had  already  telegraphed  an  accept- 

"  Daily   Gazette,"   and    he  achieved    the  ance  to  Governor  Yates's  offer, 

first  editorial  notice  of  his  life  on  the  fol-  In  the  Seventh  Illinois,  still  stationed  at 

lowing  day.      The  editor  made  a  call  upon  Mattoon,  a  bread  riot  had  broken  out,  early 

him,  and  after  a   long  interview,  returned  in  June;  and  a  little  later,  the  guard-house, 

to  his  office  and  wrote  a  remarkable  para-  having   become   intolerably   infested   with 

graph  concerning  him:  vermin,  was  burned  by  the  men.      Colonel 

Goode  was    either    powerless   to    prevent 

We  are  now  in  want  of  just  such  soldiers  as  he  is,  disturbance  or  careless  of  it.      The  men 

and  we  hope  the  government  will  invite  him  to  higher  foraged  upon  neighboring  farms,  stealing 

command.     He  is  the  very  soul  of  honor,  and  no  man  ■          „„j    „i  ■    1               „      u        1    a    a         1        1 

.      ...         v    r.                '    ,,  ■  ...    .      1     \*r          *  pigs   and  chickens,   or   howled  drunkenlv 

breathes  who  has  a  more  patriotic  heart.      We  want  *\.  6         ,                            »        ,     ,                              ,       -7 

among  our  young  soldiers  the  influence  of  the  rare  through    the    Streets    of   the   town.       There 

leadership  of  men  like  Captain  Grant.  was  such  complaint    against    the    regiment 

that    at    last  the    governor    ordered   it  to 

Nevertheless,  when,  on  May  24th,  Grant  Springfield.       Lieutenant    Joseph    Vance, 

wrote  a  letter  to   the  general   government  already  quoted,  tells  us  how  the  change  of 

proffering  his  services,  it   remained   unan-  colonels  was  effected.    "  Some  time  before 

swered.     And  upon  his  return  to  Springfield  this  removal  from  Mattoon  to  Springfield," 

he  found  himself  no   longer  able   even  to  says  he,*  "  the  men  had  become  thoroughly 

serve  as  aide  to  the  governor.     The  regi-  dissatisfied  with  Colonel  Goode,  and  there 

ments  were  all  mustered  in,  the  clerks  were  was  a  great  deal   of  talk   about  it.     We 

beginning  to  get  the  run  of  military  usages,  determined  it  would  never  do  to  enter  ser- 

and  nothing  remained  for  Captain   Grant  vice  with  him  in   command,  and  with  the 

except  enlistment  as  a  private  soldier — or  self-confidence  of  youth,  I  determined  to 

command.     Governor  Yates  did  not,  ap-  let  the  governor  know  how  we  felt  about 

parently,    think    of    giving    him    a    com-  the  matter.      I  knew  the  secretary  of  state, 

mand.  O.  M.  Hatch,  and,  accordingly,  soon  after 

Seeing  no  hope  of  appointment  in  Illi-  we  reached  the  city,  Lieutenant  Arm- 
nois,  he  made  a  visit  to  St.  Louis,  and  ap-  strong  and  I  went  to  call  upon  him.  We 
plied  for  service  under  the  State  of  Mis-  stated  the  situation,  and  asked  him  to 
souri.  He  could  get  nothing,  however,  bring  the  matter  to  the  governor's  atten- 
and  then  he  resolved  to  go  to  Ohio,  tion  and  ask  him  to  either  appoint  a  new 
where,  at  Cincinnati,  George  B.  McClel-  colonel  or  let  us  elect  one. 
lan  was  already  in  command  of  the  depart-  "  Colonel  John  M.  Palmer  was  walking 
ment  of  Ohio.  "I  was  in  hopes,"  says  up  and  down  an  inner  room,  and  Hatch 
Grant  in  his  "Personal  Memoirs,"  "when  said:  'You'd  better  talk  with  Colonel  Pal- 
he  saw  me  he  would  offer  me  a  position  on  mer  about  it.'  We  were  alarmed,  and  I 
his  staff.  I  called  on  two  successive  days  said:  '  I  don't  think  we  had  better  do  so; 
at  his  office,  but  failed  to  see  him  on  either  our  coming  to  you  is  a  breach  of  military 

OCCaSlOn.  *jn  an  interview  held  expressly  for  McClure's  Magazine. 
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discipline.'  '  Oh!  that  won't  matter;  Pal- 
mer will  understand.  He's  right  here,  and 
his  advice  will  be  better  than  mine.'  He 
then  took  us  back  and  introduced  us. 
Colonel  Palmer  advised  us  to  see  the  gov- 
ernor, and  at  once  took  us  to  Yates,  say- 
ing :  '  Governor,  these  young  gentlemen 
want  to  talk  with  you  about  the  condition 
of  the  Seventh  District  regimentJ 

"  We  then  stated  the  case  to  the  gover- 
nor, who  listened  in  silence.  At  the  end 
he  simply  remarked:  '  The  matter  will  be 
inquired  into.'  I  afterward  heard  that 
Captain  Harlan  had  seen  the  governor  also, 
but  at  that  time  I  did  not  know  any  one 
else  was  moving  in  the  matter. 

"  Shortly  after  this  the  governor  invited 
all  the  commissioned  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment to  come  to  his  office  to  confer  upon 
the  condition  of  the  regiment.  We  took 
seats  according  to  rank,  I  remember, 
thirty-two  of  us.  The  governor  then  said 
he  had  heard  that  a  new  colonel  was  asked 
for,  and  he  wanted  to  get  at  the  wishes  of 
each  man.  He  thought,  however,  that  in 
place  of  beginning  with  the  highest  officer 
in  rank,  he  would  reverse  the  order  and 
begin  with  the  lowest.  This  was  a  delicate 
way  of  recognizing  that  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Alexander  was  a  possible  candidate 
for  the  position. 

"  The  result  of  the  poll  was  a  strong  ex- 
pression of  opinion  in  favor  of  Grant.  I 
don't  remember  the  exact  proportion,  but 
I  am  very  clear  that  there  was  a  majority 
for  Grant."  * 

Governor  Yates  turned  to  Jesse  Dubois, 
the  auditor  of  state,  from  whose  district 
the  regiment  came,  and  said:  "Dubois, 
here  are  the  officers  of  your  regiment  ask- 
ing for  Captain  Grant.  Shall  I  appoint 
him  ?  "  And  Dubois,  who  had  seen  some- 
thing of  Grant,  said,  "  Yes,  appoint  him." 

There  was  some  ceremony  attending  the 
introduction  of  Grant  to  his  new  command. 
John  A.  McClernand  and  John  A.  Logan, 
members  of  Congress,  being  then  in  Spring- 
field, were  invited  to  speak  to  the  men. 
Grant  had  never  met  either  of  these  gen- 
tlemen before,  though  he  knew  of  them  by 
reputation  as  prominent  politicians.  It  is 
related  that  on  the  way  out  to  the  camp 
Logan  said:  "Colonel,  the  regiment  is  a 
little  unruly.  Do  you  think  you  can  man- 
age them  ?  " 

"I  think  I  can,"  Grant  made  answer, 
and     Logan    got    his    first    impression    of 


*To  the  substantial  truth  of  this,  Captain  P.  Welshemer 
and  Captain  Freeland  subscribe.  Captain  Harlan  does  not 
remember  that  Grant  was  mentioned  by  any  one  but  the 
governor. 


Grant's  strength  from  this  quiet  brief 
reply. 

At  Camp  Yates  they  found  the  regi- 
ment assembled  ready  to  enjoy  the 
speeches  of  the  famous  orators,  and  inci- 
dentally to  greet  the  new  colonel.  Con- 
gressman McClernand  spoke  first.  After 
a  vigorous  and  somewhat  florid  speech, 
teeming  with  historic  allusions,  he  con- 
cluded: "  Having  said  this  much,  allow  me, 
Illinoisans,  to  present  to  you  my  friend 
and  colleague  in  Congress,  Hon.  John  A. 
Logan.  He  is  gifted  with  eloquence,  and 
will  rouse  you  to  feel  as  the  Athenians  felt 
under  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes — 
they  asked  to  be  immediately  led  against 
Philip." 

Mr.  Logan  made  a  thrilling  address 
wherein  he  urged  the  duty  of  rallying  to 
the  defence  of  the  flag.  Then,  leading 
forward  Grant,  who  had  remained  at  the 
back  of  the  platform  scarcely  moving  for 
nearly  two  hours,  he  said,  "Allow  me  to 
present  to  you  your  new  colonel,  U.  S. 
Grant." 

The  men  cheered,  and  there  were  loud 
calls  for  a  speech.  Grant  took  a  step  or 
two  forward;  then  stopped.  It  was  a 
time  when  speeches,  fervid  harangues, 
were  the  order  of  every  occasion.  Visi- 
tors and  soldiers  stood  expectant.  At 
last  Grant  spoke,  not  loud,  but  clear  and 
calm,  and  with  a  peculiar  quality  and  in- 
flection which  thrilled  the  thoughtful  offi- 
cers and  gave  the  whole  regiment  a  new 
sensation  :   ' '  Men,  go  to  your  quarters. ' ' 

That  evening  Grant  met  the  regiment 
for  the  first  time  for  dress  parade.  His 
glance  was  quiet,  his  bearded  face  immo- 
bile. "  He  wore  nothing  military'save  a 
pair  of  gray  trousers  with  a  stripe  running 
down  the  outside  seam,  and,  on  his  head, 
a  queer  cap,  which  looked  like  those  the 
officers  wore  in  the  Mexican  War."  As  he 
stepped  to  the  center  before  them,  the  men 
looked  at  each  other  in  amazement,  and 
some  were  bold  enough  to  jest  in  low 
voices  concerning  him. 

It  had  been  the  habit  of  Colonel  Goode 
to  seize  upon  this  hour  of  dress  parade  to 
make  a  speech,  and  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  end  by  saying,  "I  know  this 
regiment,  men  and  officers  alike,  would 
march  with  me  to  the  cannon's  mouth;  but 
to  renew  and  verify  that  pledge,  the  regi- 
ment will  step  two  paces  to  the  front." 
The  regiment  may  have  expected  some- 
thing like  this  from  Colonel  Grant.  Hav- 
ing returned  the  salute  of  the  adjutant, 
he  said  to  the  aligned  officers:  "  A  soldier's 
first   duty  is  to  obey   his  commander.      I 
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sliall  expect  my  orders  to  be  obeyed  as 
exactly  and  instantly  as  if  we  were  on  the 
field  of  battle." 

As  the  men  turned  back  to  quarters 
discussion  broke  forth.  "  What  do  they 
mean  by  sending  down  a  little  man  like 
that  to  command  this  regiment?"  they 
asked.  "  He  can't  pound  sand  in  a 
straight  hole,"  said  one  disgusted  private. 
"  He  may  be  like  a  singed  cat,  more  alive 
than  he  looks,"  a  third  man  suggested. 
"  Nonsense.  He  can't  make  a  speech. 
Look  at  him!  Look  at  the  clothes  he 
wears!  Who  is  he,  anyhow?"  added 
others.  "  Boys,  let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing," said  a  sergeant.  "I  stood  close 
enough  to  him  to  see  his  eyes,  and  the  set 
of  his  jaw.  I'll  tell  you  who  he  is — he's 
the  colonel  of  this  regiment." 

And  so,  indeed,  Grant  at  once  proved 
himself.  He  stopped  all  drinking.  He 
made  the  picket  line  a  reality.  He  put  an 
end  to  foraging,  and  arrested  every  insub- 
ordinate, and  made  all  understand  that 
play  was  over. 

Thus  far  the  new  colonel  had  neither 
horse,  sword,  nor  uniform,  and  what  was 
worse,  he  had  no  money  to  buy  them. 
He  secured  leave  of  absence,  and  returned 
to  Galena  to  see  his  family  and  to  secure 
the  necessary  equipment.  He  borrowed 
$300  from  his  father's  former  partner, 
E-.  A.  Collins,  in  order  to  fit  himself 
out. 

Missouri  was  now  developing  into  a 
battle-ground,  and  General  John  C.  Fre- 
mont, the  famous  "  path-finder,"  was 
in  command  of  the  department  of  the 
West.  He  made  a  call  upon  the  governor 
of  Illinois  for  aid,  and  Governor  Yates 
ordered  Grant's  regiment  to  report  at 
Quincy,  Illinois,  within  ten  days,  prepara- 
tory to  entering  Missouri.  Shortly  after 
this,  Adjutant-General  Mather,  seated  at 
table  in  the  Chenery  House,  one  day  re- 
marked to  an  agent  of  the  Great  Western 
Railroad:  "  Colonel  Grant's  regiment  will 
soon  want  some  transportation  to  Quincy." 

"  All  right;  how  much  will  he  need  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know;  you  had  better  go  out 
and  see  Colonel  Grant,  and  find  out." 

The  agent  at  once  took  a  carriage  and 
drove  out  to  Camp  Yates.  He  found  Colo- 
nel Grant  busy  over  some  papers.  "  Colo- 
nel Grant,"  said  he,  "I  hear  you  are  to 
move  your  regiment  to  Quincy  soon.  How 
much  transportation  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  I  don't  want  any,"  was  the  curt  reply, 
and  Grant  went  on  with  his  work. 

The  agent  returned  to  the  adjutant- 
general's  office  angry  at   the   rebuff,   and 


vented    his   disappointment   at   finding  no 
transportation  was  wanted. 

Colonel  Mather  replied,  "I  will  see 
about  that  myself,"  and  went  out  to 
Camp  Yates  to  give  Grant  a  lesson.  He, 
too,  found  Grant  busy.  "  I  have  come, 
Colonel  Grant,  to  know  why  you  are  dis- 
obeying my  orders." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"   asked  Grant. 

"  You' ve  been  ordered  to  Quincy  by  rail- 
road." 

"  Is  not  my  regiment  infantry  ?  "  Grant 
asked. 

Colonel  Mather  admitted  that  it  was. 

"Where  am  I  going  after  1  reach 
Quincy  ?  " 

"  I  believe  it  is  the  plan  to  send  you  out 
into  Missouri." 

"Are  you  going  to  build  a  railroad  to 
transport  my  regiment  wherever  I  am  to 
go  in  Missouri  ?  " 

Colonel  Mather  confessed  that  probably 
that  would  not  be  done. 

"  Very  well  ;  I  prefer  to  do  my  first 
marching  in  a  friendly,  and  not  in  an 
enemy's  country,"  replied  Colonel  Grant, 
and  the  tones  of  his  voice  made  his  mean- 
ing very  definite.  The  adjutant-general 
withdrew. 

Colonel  John  Williams,  commissary- 
general,  told  Governor  Yates  and  others 
that  Colonel  Grant  was  the  first  command- 
ing officer  at  Camp  Yates  who  had  known 
exactly  what  he  wanted  and  how  to  get  it. 
He  said:  "Colonel  Grant's  requisition 
upon  me  for  supplies  seemed  to  be  com- 
plete in  every  detail,  for  nothing  was 
added  to  or  omitted  from  the  requisition. 
He  selected  his  horses,  wagons,  and  camp 
equipage,  and  superintended  the  loading 
of  the  same  into  the  wagons.  He  seemed 
to  have  just  the  right  number  of  wagons, 
and  the  necessary  amount  of  supplies  to 
fill  them." 

"We  knew  we  had  a  real  soldier  over 
us,"  says  Lieutenant  Vance.  "  He  taught 
us  how  to  mess,  and  how  to  take  care  of 
ourselves  on  the  march.  He  put  us  to  hard 
drill.  He  stopped  all  straggling,  all  sky- 
larking of  nights.  He  allowed  no  whisky 
in  the  camp.  I've  seen  him  personally 
inspect  the  canteens,  and  spill  the  liquor 
on  the  gpound,  and  yet  for  all  he  was  so 
strict  a  disciplinarian,  he  was  never  angry 
or  vindictive.  If  he  punished  a  man,  he 
did  it  in  a  quiet  way,  and  in  a  spirit  which 
did  not  enrage  the  one  punished.  He  was 
always  approachable  and  without  formality, 
and  yet  he  kept  everybody  at  proper  dis- 
tance. We  knew  we  had  the  best  comman- 
der and  the  best  regiment  in  the  State." 


GRANT    IN    A    GREAT   CAMPAIGN. 


THE    INVESTMENT    AND    CAPTURE    OF   VICKSBURG. 


By  Hamlin  Garland, 

Author  of  "  Main-travelled  Roads,"  "  Prairie  Folks,"  etc. 


THE  battle  of  Shiloh  was  a  great  vic- 
tory, but  it  did  not  ring  over  the 
North  with  the  same  joyous  clamor  which 
followed  upon  Donelson.  The  holiday  ele- 
ment had  passed  out  of  the  war.  There 
was  an  end  of  talk  about  "the  boastful 
Southron."  It  was  apparent  that  he 
could  fight  under  leadership  such  as  he  had 
in  Albert  Sidney  Johnston.  The  desola- 
tion of  homes  was  terrible.  Long  lists  of 
the  dead  filled  the  newspapers,  and  long 
trains  wound  and  jolted  their  slow  way  to 
the  North  and  to  the  South,  carrying  the 
wounded  to  their  homes. 

The  nation  was  appalled,  and,  naturally, 
a  large  part  of  the  bitterness  and  hate  of 
war  fell  upon  Grant.  He  had  risen  so 
suddenly  to  national  fame  that  his  private 
life  and  character  were  dark  with  mystery. 
Few  knew  how  kind  and  gentle  he  really 
was,  and  a  tumult  of  abuse  arose.  He 
was  execrated  as  a  man  careless  of  human 
lives.  He  was  accused  of  negligence  and 
drunkenness,  and  of  being  unjustifiably 
off  the  field  of  battle.  Great  pressure  was 
at  once  brought  to  bear  on  the  Pesident  to 
have  him  relieved  from  duty.  Lincoln 
listened  patiently  to  all  that  men  had  to 
say  pro  and  con;  then,  with  a  long  sigh, 
he  said:  "  I  can't  spare  Grant;  he  fights!  " 

General  Halleck,  "  cautiously  energetic 
one,"  now  took  the  field  in  person,  and 
Grant  became  for  the  time  little  more  than 
a  spectator.  Though  nominally  second 
in  command,  he  had,  in  reality,  almost  no 
command  at  all.  He  was  forced  to  trail 
after  Halleck  in  the  most  humiliating  of 
positions.  Every  suggestion  he  made  to 
his  chief  was  treated  with  contempt.  The 
staff  officers,  taking  their  cue  from  Hal- 
leck, turned  their  backs  when  he  came 
near.  Orders  to  his  troops  were  sent  over 
his  head,  and  movements  were  ordered  in 
his  department  without  consulting  him  or 
even  notifying  him.  These  things  became 
unendurable  at  last,  and  in  a  letter  stating 
his  position,  Grant  asked  to  be  relieved 
from  duty  altogether,  or  to  have  his  com- 
mand defined. 


To  this  General  Halleck  replied  in  dip- 
lomatic and  soothing  words,  saying: 
"  You  have  precisely  the  position  to  which 
your  rank  entitles  you,"  and  disclaimed 
any  attempt  to  injure  Grant's  feelings. 

For  six  weeks,  in  hesitating  timidity, 
General  Halleck  held  his  immense  host  in 
check  before  a  retreating  foe.  When  the 
truth  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  he 
ordered  an  advance  on  Corinth,  and  found 
an  empty  city.  Lincoln,  sorely  disap- 
pointed with  Pope  in  the  Eastern  cam- 
paign, now  looked  toward  Halleck.  Lee 
threatened  Maryland.  A  panic  set  in  at 
Washington,  and  on  the  ioth  of  July  Hal- 
leck received  an  order  to  proceed  to  the 
capital. 

Thus  Grant  was  once  more  in  command 
of  his  department,  but  under  discouraging 
conditions.  Buell's  army  had  returned  to 
Kentucky,  and  his  own  forces  were  heavily 
depleted.  During  July  and  August  he 
could  do  nothing  more  than  guard  his 
lines.  He  held  his  command  but  inse- 
curely, and  felt  that  he  might  be  removed 
at  any  moment.  He  was  ordered  to  be 
in  readiness  to  reinforce  Buell,  and  had 
no  freedom  of  action,  though  liable  at  any 
time  to  attack  on  his  attenuated  lines. 
Through  weeks  of  weary  waiting  he  en- 
dured in  silence,  watching  Generals  Price 
and  Van  Dorn,  and  knowing  well  he  had 
but  inadequate  movable  force  to  send 
against  an  enemy.  But  when  the  enemy 
attacked,  in  September,  he  fought  skill- 
fully, and  won  the  battle  of  Iuka.  A  little 
later  General  Van  Dorn,  seeing  the  Union 
army  weakened  still  further  by  the  trans- 
fer of  General  Thomas  to  Buell's  com- 
mand, assaulted  Corinth.  Grant's  head- 
quarters were  at  Jackson,  Tennessee,  at 
this  time,  but  he  directed  the  battle,  which 
was  a  marked  and  decisive  defeat  of  the 
Confederates.  Again,  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, he  had  cheered  the  nation  with  a 
victory. 

At  this  point  General  John  A.  McCler- 
nand  appeared  as  a  disturbing  factor.  He 
had  been  restive  under  Grant's  command 
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from  the  first,  and  soon  after  the  fall  of 
Corinth  he  had  obtained  from  President 
Lincoln  a  "confidential"  order  which 
authorized  him  to  proceed  to  Illinois  and 
Indiana  and  raise  troops  for  an  expedition 
down  the  Mississippi  River  to  capture 
Yicksburg.  Grant  hearing  of  this,  deter- 
mined to  give  to  Sherman  the  honor  of  the 
capture.  He  ordered  Sherman  to  attack 
the  city  while  he  held  Pemberton  on  the 
railway.  Sherman  failed.  At  the  same 
time  Grant's  immense  depot  of  supplies  at 
Holly  Springs  was  lost  through  the  cow- 
ardice of  a  subordinate  officer.  McCler- 
nand  appeared  before  Vicksburg,  and  as- 
sumed command  over  Sherman's  troops. 
The  desire  to  save  Sherman  from  subordi- 
nation to  a  man  he  distrusted,  and  the  de- 
struction of  his  supplies,  decided  Grant  to 
take  command  of  the  river  expedition  in 
person  and  make  of  it  his  main  attack. 
Halleck  gave  him  full  and  complete  com- 
mand, and  extended  his  department  to 
cover  all  the  territory  he  needed  west  of 
the  river.  Thus  with  supreme  control  at 
last  of  all  needed  territory,  troops,  and 
transportation,  he  began  his  movement  on 
Vicksburg. 

These  discussions  and  harassments,  how- 
ever, had  wasted  golden  moments.  From 
Donelson  the  army  should  have  marched  at 
once  on  Corinth,  and  on  down  the  valley 
upon  Vicksburg  before  it  could  be  rein- 
forced or  fortified.  But  instead,  the  ene- 
my had  been  allowed  to  fully  recuperate 
his  forces  and  strengthen  his  position,  and 
now  a  winter  of  enormous  rains  was  upon 
the  land.  The  Northern  troops  were 
mainly  raw,  and  the  army  unorganized, 
and  it  was  February  before  Grant  was 
able  to  put  himself  personally  upon  the 
spot  to  see  what  could  be  done. 

Now  began  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary beleaguerments  in  the  history  of  war- 
fare. Grant  had  long  perceived,  as  every 
thinking  soldier  had,  that  Vicksburg  was 
the  gate  which  shut  the  Mississippi.  It 
was  of  enormous  importance  to  the  Con- 
federacy. After  Columbus  and  Memphis, 
it  occupied  the  only  point  of  high  land 
close  to  the  river  bank  for  hundreds  of 
miles.  At  or  near  the  city  of  Vicksburg, 
and  extending  some  miles  to  the  south,  a 
line  of  low  hills  of  glacial  drift  jutted  upon 
the  river,  making  the  site  a  natural  for- 
tress. Upon  these  heights  heavy  batter- 
ies were  planted. 

Another  element  of  great  strength  was 
in  the  river,  which  in  those  days  made  a 
big,  graceful  curve,  in  shape  like  an  ox- 
bow;   so    that    to    run    the    batteries    the 


Northern  gunboats  must  pass  twice  within 
range,  once  on  the  outer  curve  and  again, 
at  closer  gunshot,  on  the  inner  bow.  A 
third  and  final  and  more  formidable  condi- 
tion than  all  aided  to  make  the  siege  of 
the  city  hopeless.  There  was  a  prodigious 
freshet  upon  the  land,  and  all  the  low- 
lying  country,  through  which  the  river 
flows  (at  high  water)  as  in  a  mighty  aque- 
duct above  the  level  of  the  farms,  was 
flooded,  and  Grant's  soldiers  had  no  place 
to  pitch  their  tents  save  upon  the  narrow 
levees  along  the  river's  edge.  No  greater 
problem  of  warfare  ever  faced  an  American 
soldier. 

Grant  did  not  underestimate  its  difficulty. 
Late  in  January  he  arrived  at  Young's 
Point  on  his  steamer  "  Magnolia,"  and 
began  to  look  the  ground  over.  There 
were  but  two  ways  to  attack:  from  the 
north,  with  the  Yazoo  River  as  base  of 
action;  or  get  below  the  city  and  attack 
from  the  south.  Grant  sent  an  expedi- 
tion at  once  to  explore  a  passage  to  the 
Yazoo  through  the  bayous  of  the  eastern 
bank,  and  he  set  to  work  personally  upon 
the  problem  of  getting  below. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  plan 
were  at  the  moment  insurmountable. 
Grant  could  neither  march  his  men  down 
the  western  bank  nor  carry  them  in  boats, 
such  was  the  overflow.  If  he  could  find 
passage  for  the  army  and  reach  a  safe  point 
below  Vicksburg,  he  would  still  be  on  the 
western  shore,  and  without  means  to  ferry 
his  troops,  and  without  supplies;  and  to 
every  suggestion  about  running  the  bat- 
teries with  transports  arose  the  picture  of 
those  miles  of  cannon  hurling  their  shells 
upon  the  frail  woodwork  of  the  unpro- 
tected vessels. 

He  set  about  to  find  a  way  through  the 
bayous  to  the  west,  and  prodigious  things 
were  done  in  the  way  of  cutting  channels 
through  the  swamps  and  widening  streams 
for  the  passage  of  gunboats.  While  this 
was  going  on,  he  gave  attention  to  a  canal 
which  he  found  partly  excavated  upon  his 
arrival.  It  had  been  planned  by  General 
Thomas  Williams,  and  crossed  the  narrow 
neck  of  land  just  out  of  range  of  the  can- 
non. It  was  expected  to  start  a  cut-off 
which  would  soon  deepen  naturally  into  a 
broad  stream  through  which  the  boats 
might  pass.  Grant,  in  a  letter  of  the 
time,  said:  "  I  consider  it  of  little  practi- 
cal use  if  completed;  "  but  he  allowed 
the  work  to  go  on,  thinking  it  better  for 
the  soldiers  to  be  occupied.  He  had 
almost  as  little  faith  in  the  bayou  route  to 
the  west.      In  reality,  he  had  settled  upon 
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the  plan  of  marching  his  men  overland  as 
soon  as  the  water  subsided,  and  running 
the  batteries  meanwhile  with  gunboats  and 
transports.  These  weeks  of  waiting  tested 
his  patience  sorely. 

The  North,  in  its  anxiety  and  peril,  be- 
gan again  to  grumble,  and  finally  to  cry 
out.  The  mutter  of  criticism  swelled  to 
a  roar  as  February  and  March  went  by. 
The  soldiers  were  said  to  be  dying  like 
sheep  in  the  trenches  or  useless  canals. 
The  cost  of  keeping  such  an  army  idle 
was  constantly  harped  upon,  and  immense 
pressure  was  again  brought  to  bear  upon 
Lincoln  to  remove  Grant  from  command. 
Disappointed  tradesmen,  jealous  officers, 
"Copperheads,"  and  non-combatants 
alike  joined  in  the  cry  against  him.  Mc- 
Clernand  wrote  an  impassioned  letter  to 
Governor  Yates,  asking  him  to  join  with 
the  governors  of  Iowa  and  Indiana  in  de- 
manding a  competent  commander.  Many 
of  Grant's  friends  deserted  him,  and 
added  their  voices  to  the  clamor  of  criti- 
cism. 

At  last  Lincoln  himself  became  so 
doubtful  of  Grant's  character  and  ability 
that  he  consented  to  allow  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  send  Charles  A.  Dana  (who  had 
been  the  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  "  Tribune,"  and  was  a  friend  of  the 
Secretary  of  War)  to  the  front  to  report 
the  condition  of  the  army  and  study  the 
whole  situation,  so  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment could  determine  whether  Grant  was 
a  man  to  be  trusted.  General  Lorenzo 
Thomas  arrived  at  Commodore  Porter's 
headquarters  with  an  order  relieving  Grant 
of  his  command,  if  such  an  order  should 
be  found  necessary.  Porter  told  General 
Thomas  that  he  would  be  tarred  and  feath- 
ered if  news  of  the  order  got  abroad.  For 
various  reasons,  the  order  never  saw  the 
light.  Halleck,  however,  stood  manfully 
by  Grant. 

Grant  betrayed  his  anxiety,  but  he  did 
not  express  doubt  or  irritation.  He  knew 
he  could  do  the  work.  He  never  boasted, 
never  asked  favors,  and  never  answered 
charges.  When  he  communicated  with 
Lincoln  or  Stanton  it  was  officially. 

His  plan  was  now  mature.  As  soon  as 
the  roads  emerged  from  the  water  he 
intended  to  run  the  batteries  with  gun- 
boats and  transports,  marching  his  troops 
across  the  land  meanwhile  to  a  point  below 
Vicksburg,  and  there,  by  means  of  the 
boats,  transport  a  division  across  the  river 
and  storm  Grand  Gulf,  the  enemy's  first 
outpost  to  the  south.  Thence,  after  co- 
operating with    Banks   in  the  capture   of 


Port  Hudson,  it  was  his  purpose  to  swing 
by  a  mighty  half  wheel  to  the  rear  of 
Vicksburg,  cutting  off  supplies  from  Cen- 
tral Mississippi  and  capturing  General 
Pemberton's  army. 

He  had  all  to  gain  and  little  to  lose  in 
this  bold  plan,  which  he  first  mentioned  to 
Porter  and  Sherman.  Porter  agreed,  and 
was  ready  to  move;  so  also  was  McCler- 
iiand;  but  the  audacity  of  the  campaign 
alarmed  the  other  officers.  Sherman  did 
not  believe  in  it  and  protested  decidedly.* 

The  running  of  the  batteries  took  place 
on  the  16th  of  April,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  and  splendid  actions  of  the 
war.  The  night  was  dark  and  perfectly  still 
when  brave  Admiral  Porter,  on  his  flag- 
ship "  Benton,"  dropped  soundlessly  into 
the  current.  Each  boat  was  protected  as 
well  as  possible  by  bales  of  cotton,  and  had 
no  lights  except  small  guiding  lamps 
astern.  They  were  ordered  to  follow  each 
other  at  intervals  of  twenty  minutes. 
Grant  and  his  staff  occupied  a  transport 
anchored  in  the  middle  of  the  river  as  far 
down  as  it  was  safe  to  go. 

For  a  little  time  the  silence  of  the  beauti- 
ful night  remained  unbroken.  The  hush 
was  painful  in  its  foreboding  intensity. 
Along  the  four  miles  of  battery-planted 
heights  there  was  no  sound  or  light  to 
indicate  the  wakefulness  of  the  gunners,  but 
they  were  awake!  Suddenly  a  flame  broke 
from  one  of  the  lower  batteries — a  watch- 
dog cannon  had  sounded  the  warning. 
Then  a  rocket  arose  in  the  air  with  a  shriek. 
The  alarum  was  taken  up,  and  each  grim 
monster  had  his  word,  and  from  end  to  end 
of  the  line  of  hills,  successive  rosy  flashes 
broke  and  roar  joined  roar.  Flames  leaped 
forth,  bonfires  flared  aloft  to  light  the  river 
and  betray  the  enemy  to  the  gunners. 
Then  the  Union  gunboats  awoke,  and  from 
their  sullenly  silent  hulks  answering  light- 
ning streamed  upward,  and  the  whole  fleet 
became  visible  to  the  awed  army  and  to 
the  terrified  city. 

The  sky  above  the  city  was  red  with 
the  glare  of  flaming  buildings  on  the  hills 
and  burning  boats  and  bales  of  cotton  on 
the  river,  and  the  thunder  of  guns  was 
incessant.  It  seemed  as  though  every 
transport  would  be  sunk.  But  the  tumult 
died  out  at  last.  The  gunboats  swept  on 
out  of  reach.  The  flames  on  the  land  sank 
to  smoldering  coals,  and  the  stillness  and 

*  Admiral  Porter  relates  that  at  a  meeting  of  officers  on 
board  his  flagship,  the  night  before  the  running  of  the  bat- 
teries was  to  be  undertaken,  all  except  himself  and  Grant 
argued  against  it.  Grant  listened  to  all  they  had  to  say  ; 
then  replied  :  "  I  have  considered  your  arguments,  but  con- 
tinue in  the  same  opinion.  Be  prepared  to  move  to-morrow 
morning." 
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peace  of  an  April  night  again  settled  over 
the  river,  and  the  frogs  began  timidly  to 
trill  once  more  in  the  marshes. 

Porter's  gunboats,  almost  uninjured, 
were  now  below  Vicksburg;  Grant's 
mighty  host  of  footmen  was  ready  to  fol- 
low. On  the  20th  of  April,  having  been 
over  the  route  in  person,  Grant  issued 
orders  for  his  army  to  move.  These  or- 
ders hinted  of  great  things.  "  Troops 
will  be  required  to  bivouac — one  tent  only 
will  be  allowed  to  each  company.  One 
wall  tent  to  each  brigade  headquarters,  and 
one  to  each  division  headquarters. 
Commanders  are  authorized  and  empow- 
ered to  collect  all  beef,  cattle,  corn,  and 
other  necessary  supplies  in  the  line  of 
march,  but  wanton  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, taking  of  articles  useless  for  military 
purposes,  insulting  citizens,  going  into  and 
searching  houses  without  proper  orders 
from  division  commanders,  are  positively 
prohibited.  All  such  irregularities  must 
be  summarily  punished." 

And  so,  with  cheers  of  elation,  with  re- 
newed confidence  in  their  leader,  the  army 
began  to  stretch  and  stream  away  in  end- 
less procession  along  the  narrow  and  slip- 
pery roads  on  the  levee  top.  McCler- 
nand's  corps  moved  first.  McPherson's 
troops  followed,  and  Sherman  kept  the 
rear.  The  point  of  assault  was  to  be 
Grand  Gulf,  the  enemy's  outpost  to  the 
south  of  Vicksburg.  Grant  himself  took 
no  personal  baggage,  not  even  a  valise, 
and  the  army  soon  found  this  out.  The 
new  men  did  not  need  to  be  told  that  this 
was  no  parade  soldier  who  led  them.  He 
had  no  attendants,  no  imported  delicacies, 
no  special  accommodations.  He  was 
spattered  with  mud,  grizzled  of  beard, 
and  wherever  he  went  "  the  boys  "  felt  a 
twinge  of  singular  emotion.  They  had 
admired  him  before,  they  began  to  love 
him  now,  and  he  became  "  the  old  man  " 
to  them.  And  yet  he  was  as  unostenta- 
tious of  his  camaraderie  as  he  was  of  his 
command.  He  was  his  simple  self  in  all 
this.  He  meant  business,  and  spared  him- 
self not  at  all,  and  neglected  no  detail. 

The  attack  on  Grand  Gulf  failed,  and 
Grant,  ordering  Porter  to  run  the  batter- 
ies as  before,  moved  on  down  the  river 
and  landed  at  a  point  called  De  Schroon's, 
just  above  Bruinsburg,  being  led  to  do  so 
by  the  information  given  by  a  negro,  that 
a  good  road  led  inland  to  Port  Gibson  and 
Jackson  from  that  point.  Meanwhile,  to 
keep  Pemberton  occupied  with  things 
above,  Sherman  had  been  ordered  to  make 
a  great  show  of  attack  on  Vicksburg  itself 


and  then  suddenly  to  silence  his  guns  and 
hasten  to  join  the  forces  below. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  April 
McClernand's  troops  and  part  of  McPher- 
son's command  were  landed  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river  below  Vicksburg,  and 
Grant's  spirits  rose.  "  I  felt  a  degree  of 
relief  scarcely  ever  equalled  since.  ..." 
And  yet  one  would  say  the  outlook  was 
not  reassuring.  He  was  "  in  the  enemy's 
country,  with  a  vast  river  and  the  strong- 
hold of  Vicksburg  between  him  and  his 
base  of  supplies."  He  had  two  armies  to 
fight.  One  intrenched  at  Vicksburg,  the 
other  at  Jackson,  less  than  four  days' 
march  to  the  east,  with  the  whole  of  the 
Confederacy  back  of  it.  But  he  was  again 
on  dry  ground,  out  of  the  terrible  swamps 
and  bayous  of  the  flat  country.  So  much 
was  gained. 

He  hurried  McClernand  forward  toward 
Port  Gibson,  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  an  important  bridge.  Parts  of  McPher- 
son's command  arrived,  but  still  the  in- 
vading army  was  small,  less  than  20,000 
men,  with  no  pack-train,  and  with  only 
two  days'  rations.  On  the  second  day 
the  enemy  was  met  in  force,  but  defeated. 
Reinforcements  kept  arriving,  and  the 
chief  was  buoyant  of  spirits  although  for 
five  days  he  had  been  on  short  rations  and 
had  not  removed  his  clothing  to  sleep. 
Grand  Gulf,  being  uncovered  by  the  bat- 
tle of  Port  Gibson,  was  evacuated,  and 
on  May  3d,  Grant  rode  into  the  fortress, 
finding  Porter  before  it  with  his  fleet  of 
gunboats. 

Grant  now  heard  from  General  Banks, 
who  was  in  command  on  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi; and  abandoning  all  idea  of  co-oper- 
ation with  him,  he  cut  loose  from  Grand 
Gulf  and  the  river,  and  moved  into  the 
interior,  determined  to  get  between  Vicks- 
burg audits  supplies  and  to  isolate  it  from 
the  Confederacy.  "  I  shall  communicate 
with  Grand  Gulf  no  more,"  he  wrote  to 
Halleck,  "  except  as  it  becomes  necessary 
to  send  a  train  with  heavy  escort.  You 
may  not  hear  from  me  for  several  days." 

The  next  day  after  leaving  Grand  Gulf 
he  learned  through  Colonel  Wilson,  his 
Inspector-General,  and  Rawlins,  that  the 
forces  defeated  by  McPherson  had  fallen 
back,  not  toward  Vicksburg,  but  toward 
Jackson.  He  instantly  surmised  that  a 
considerable  army  was  concentrating  in 
that  direction.  "Simply  asking  one  or 
two  questions,  and  without  rising  from 
his  chair,  he  wrote  orders  which  turned 
his  entire  army  toward  Jackson."  Then 
mounting  his  horse,  he  set  his  command 
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in  motion,  sweeping  resistlessly  into  the 
interior.  This  moment  when  he  turned  his 
army  towards  Jackson  is  one  of  the  great- 
est in  his  career.  It  showed  the  decision, 
boldness,  and  intrepidity  of  the  man  be- 
yond dispute. 

Jackson  was  carried  on  the  14th,  the 
Union  flag  was  raised  on  the  State  House, 
and  Grant  slept  in  the  same  room  that 
General  Johnston  had  occupied  the  night 
before.  General  Johnston  sent  a  despatch 
to  Pemberton  which  fell  into  Grant's 
hands,  though  he  did  not  need  it  to  tell 
him  what  to  do.  He  hastened  the  move- 
ment of  McClernand  and  McPherson  to- 
ward Vicksburg,  to  head  off  Johnston's 
attempt  to  join  Pemberton  and  to  meet 
the  Confederate  troops.  The  armies  met 
in  a  savage  battle  at  Champion's  Hill,  and 
Pemberton  was  forced  to  retire,  after  four 
hours'  hard  fighting.  He  rapidly  re- 
treated to  the  Big  Black  River,  where  he 
made  another  feeble  stand,  and  then  with- 
drew into  Vicksburg,  leaving  the  victori- 
ous army  of  Grant  directly  between  him- 
self and  Johnston.  The  game  was  in  the 
bag,  and  Grant  smiled  in  his  slow,  grim 
fashion,  and  closed  round  the  city.  This 
was  on  the  19th  day  of  May.  He  had 
been  on  the  road  one  month. 

On  this  day  Sherman,  with  Grant  by  his 
side,  stood  on  Haines's  Bluff  and  looked 
down  on  the  very  spot  whence  his  baffled 
army  had  fallen  back  months  before.  He 
turned  to  Grant,  saying:  "  General,  up  to 
this  minute  I  had  no  positive  assurance  of 
success.  This  is  the  end  of  one  of  the 
greatest  campaigns  in  history."  Grant 
was  deeply  gratified,  but  he  was  not  one 
to  anticipate  victory. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  immediately  after 
crossing  the  Big  Black,  Grant  ordered  a 
preliminary  assault,  which  set  the  two  ar- 
mies face  to  face.  On  the  2 2d  he  ordered 
a  grand  assault.  This  order  was  a  result 
of  news  of  Johnston's  advance.  He  was 
but  fifty  miles  away,  with  a  large  army. 
To  assault  and  win  would  set  free  a  large 
force  sufficient  to  defeat  and  possibly  cap- 
ture Johnston.  Moreover,  the  officers  and 
men  were  eager  for  a  chance  to  "walk 
into  Vicksburg."  They  believed  they 
could  storm  and  carry  the  works  in  an 
hour,  and  so  Grant  gave  the  word,  and  the 
22dof  May  will  forever  remain  memorable 
as  a  day  of  terrible  slaughter.  But  it  had 
this  virtue:  it  convinced  the  soldiers  that 
Vicksburg  was  to  be  taken  only  by  deter- 
mined siege,  and  made  them  patient  of 
what  followed. 

Grant  now  called  upon  his  engineers  to 


do  their  best.  Suddenly  the  army  dis- 
appeared. It  sank  beneath  the  earth,  and 
like  some  subterranean  monster  ate  its  way 
inexorably  towards  the  enemy's  lines  as 
Worth's  little  band  approached  the  Central 
plaza  of  Monterey  through  the  adobe  walls 
of  its  gardens.  "  The  soil  lent  itself  to  the 
most  elaborate  trenching,"  says  Major 
John  W.  Powell,  who  had  charge  of  a 
division  of  the  entrenchments.*  "  It  was  a 
huge  deposit  of  glacial  drift,  and  could  be 
cut  like  cheese.  Grant  personally  super- 
vised this  work  every  day,  and  his  ques- 
tions were  always  shrewd  and  pat.  He 
knew  more  of  the  actual  approaches  than 
McPherson,  who  was  my  immediate  com- 
mander. He  came  alone,  quietly  and 
keenly  studying  every  detail  of  the  work." 

Foot  by  foot,  the  army  closed  round 
the  doomed  city,  like  the  fabled  room  of 
the  Inquisition  whose  walls  contracted 
with  every  tick  of  the  clock.  The  explod- 
ing of  mines,  as  great  as  they  were,  is  now 
seen  to  have  been  only  an  incident  in  the 
besieging  process  under  Grant's  persistent 
command.  On  foot,  dusty,  in  plain  clothes, 
with  head  drooping  in  thought,  but  with 
quick  eyes  seeing  all  that  went  on,  "  the 
old  man"  walked  the  ditches  or  stood 
upon  the  hills  studying  the  situation,  care- 
less— criminally  careless — of  his  person. 
The  soldiers  hardly  discovered  who  he  was 
before  he  was  gone. 

In  this  period,  when  success  seemed 
sure,  claimants  for  the  honor  of  originat- 
ing the  plan  of  the  campaign  arose,  and 
the  discussion  raged  endlessly.  Men  who 
had  been  glad  to  shift  responsibility  when 
the  issue  was  in  doubt,  now  hastened  to 
let  the  world  know  that  it  was  their  own 
plan.  Grant  never  changed;  as  he  had 
attempted  no  shift  of  responsibility,  so 
now  he  troubled  himself  very  little  about 
the  claims  of  others.  He  had  done  a 
better  thing  than  originate  the  plan  of 
campaign,  he  had  executed  it. 

By  the  first  of  July  the  two  armies 
were  within  pitch-and-toss  distance  of 
each  other.  A  mighty  host  had  turned 
moles.  By  day  all  was  solitary.  The 
heaps  of  red  earth  alone  gave  indication 
of  activity.  No  living  thing  moved  over 
the  battle-ground,  yet  fifty  thousand  men 
were  there  ready  to  rise  and  fly  at  each 
other  at  a  word  from  "the  old  command- 
er." At  night,  low  words,  ghostly  whis- 
pers, and  subdued  noises  ran  up  and  down 
the  advanced  lines,  as  the  blue-coated 
sappers  and  miners  pushed  forward  some 
trench,  or   some   weary,  thirsty  "  file"  in 

*  In  an  interview  held  expressly  for  McCi. lire's  Magazine. 
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a  rifle-pit  gave  place  to  a  relief.  Occa- 
sionally out  of  the  blank  darkness  a  rebel 
gun  would  crack,  to  be  answered  by  a 
score  of  Union  rifles  aimed  at  the  rosy 
flash.  A  feeling  grew  in  each  army  that 
the  end  was  near.  On  the  night  of  the 
2d  the  word  was  passed  around  that  a  final 
assault  was  to  be  made  on  the  4th.  The 
batteries  were  to  open  with  a  salute  of  a 
hundred  guns  in  honor  of  the  day,  and 
continue  until  further  orders.  The  ad- 
vance guard  was  told  to  let  the  enemy 
know  this. 

This  order  produced  vast  excitement 
within  the  gray  lines.  The  news  went  to 
Pemberton,  He  knew  his  men  could  not 
stand  an  assault  such  as  Grant  could  now 
make.  His  lines  were  pierced  in  a  number 
of  places.  He  was  out  of  food,  out  of 
ammunition.  His  men  "were  lean,  weary, 
and  dispirited.  He  despaired  of  any  help 
from  Johnston.  On  the  morning  of  the 
3d  of  July,  a  white  flag  appeared  on  the 
Confederate  works.  Again  a  Southern 
general  asked  for  commissioners  to  ar- 
range for  terms  of  surrender.  Again 
Grant  replied,  "  I  have  no  terms  other 
than  unconditional  surrender,"  but  added 
that  the  brave  men  within  the  works  would 
be  treated  with  all  the  respect  due  to  pris- 
oners of  war. 

General  Bowen,  the  blindfold  messenger 
of  peace,  asked  Grant  to  meet  Pemberton 
between  the  lines,  and  supposing  this  to  be 
General  Pemberton's  wish,  he  consented, 
and  at  mid-afternoon  a  wondrous  scene 
unfolded.  At  about  three  p.m.  General 
Grant  rode  forward  to  the  extreme  Union 
trenches,  dismounted,  and  walked  calmly 
and  slowly  toward  the  center  of  the  lines. 
At  about  the  same  time  General  Pember- 
ton left  his  lines  and,  accompanied  by 
General  Bowen  and  several  of  his  staff, 
advanced  to  meet  Grant.* 

Then  from  the  hitherto  silent,  motion- 
less, ridged,  and  ravaged  hills,  grimy  heads 
and  dusty  shoulders  rose,  till  every  em- 
bankment bristled  with  bayonets.  It  was 
as  if  at  some  unheard  signal  an  army  of 
gnomes  had  suddenly  risen  from  their 
secret  run-ways.  The  under-ground  sud- 
denly became  of  the  open  air.  The  inex- 
orable burrowing  of  the  Northern  army 
ceased. 

A  shiver  of  excitement  ran  over  the  men 
of  both  sides,  and  all  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  that  fateful  figure  advancing  toward 
the  enemy,  unexcitedly,  with  bent  head, 
treading  the  ground  so  long  traversed  only 
by  the  wing  of  the  bullet  and  the  shadow 

*  Generalized  from  reports  of  eye-witnesses. 


of  the  shell.  What  he  felt  could  not  be 
divined  by  any  action  of  his.  His  visage 
was  never  more  inscrutable  in  its  stern, 
calm  lines. 

The  man  who  advanced  to  meet  him 
was  an  old  comrade  in  arms,  the  same 
Pemberton,  indeed,  who  had  conveyed  to 
Lieutenant  Grant  at  San  Cosme  Gate  the 
compliments  of  General  Worth.  He  came 
to  this  conference  laboring  under  profound 
excitement.  Grant  greeted  him  as  an  old 
acquaintance,  but  waited  for  him  to  begin. 
There  was  an  awkward  silence.  Grant 
waited  insistently,  for  his  understanding 
was  that  Pemberton  stood  ready  to  make 
the  first  advance.  Pemberton  at  last  began 
arrogantly. 

"  General  Grant,  I  was  present  at  the 
surrender'  of  many  fortresses  in  Mexico, 
and  in  all  cases  the  enemy  was  granted 
terms  and  conditions.  I  think  my  army  as 
much  entitled  to  these  favors  as  a  foreign 
foe." 

"  All  the  terms  I  have  are  stated  in  my 
letter  of  this  morning,"  Grant  replied. 

Pemberton  drew  himself  stiffly  erect. 
"  Then  the  conference  may  as  well  ter- 
minate and  hostilities  begin." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Grant.  "  My 
army  was  never  in  better  condition  to 
prosecute  the  siege." 

Pemberton's  eyes  flashed:  "  You'll  bury 
a  good  many  more  men  before  you  get 
into  Vicksburg. " 

This  seemed  to  end  the  meeting,  but 
General  Bowen  intervened,  urged  a  fur- 
ther conference,  and  while  he  and  General 
A.  J.  Smith  conversed  apart,  Grant  and 
Pemberton  went  and  sat  down  on  a  bank 
under  a  low  oak  tree.  Pemberton  was 
trembling  with  emotion,  but  Grant  sat  with 
bent  head,  one  hand  idly  pulling  up  grass 
blades.  Suddenly  the  boom  of  cannons 
began  again  from  the  gunboats. 

Grant's  face  showed  concern  for  the 
first  time.      He  rose. 

"  This  is  a  mistake.  I  will  send  to  Ad- 
miral Porter  and  have  that  stopped." 

"  Oh,  never  mind.  Let  it  go  on,"  said 
Pemberton  contemptuously.  "  It-  won't 
hurt  anybody.  The  gunboats  never  hurt 
anybody." 

"  I'll  go  home  and  write  out  the  terms," 
Grant  finally  said,  as  he  rose  to  go. 

The  terms  were  exceedingly  fair.  Pem- 
berton was  to  give  possession  at  8  a.m., 
July  4th;  "  and  as  soon  as  rolls  are  made 
out  and  paroles  signed  by  officers  and 
men,  you  will  be  allowed  to  march  out  of 
our  lines,  the  officers  taking  with  them 
side-arms  and  clothing,  and  the  field,  staff, 
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and  cavalry  officers  one  horse  each.  The 
rank  and  file  will  be  allowed  all  their 
clothing,  but  no  other  property."  Per- 
haps Grant  was  moved  to  these  generous 
terms  by  the  recollection  of  Scott's  treat- 
ment of  Santa  Anna's  troops  at  Cerro 
Gordo.  At  any  rate,  they  were  criticised 
as  being  absurdly  lenient. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
4th  of  July,  the  ragged,  emaciated  soldiers 
who  had  defended  Vicksburg  so  stanchly 
"  marched  out  of  their  intrenchments. 
With  sad  faces  the  men  of  each  regiment 
stacked  their  arms,  threw  down  upon 
them  knapsacks,  belts,  cartridges,  and 
cap-pouches,  and  then  tenderly  crowned 
the  piles  with  their  faded  and  riddled  col- 
ors." Their  stained  clothing  contrasted 
mournfully  with  the  blue  of  the  Union 
troops.  For  forty  days  they  had  lain  in 
the  pits,  eating  the  scantiest  fare,  and  to 
many  of  them  it  was  a  welcome  relief  to 
throw  down  their  muskets.  For  two  hours 
this  movement  went  on,  with  no  derisive 
cry  or  gesture  on  the  part  of  the  victors. 
They  knew  the  quality  of  these  lean  and 
tattered  men,  who  were  mistaken,  but  who 
were  fighters. 

The  victor  allowed  himself  no  indul- 
gences. He  was  sleeplessly  active.  .He 
had  no  thought  of  resting  or  going  into 
summer  quarters.  He  put  McPherson  in 
command  of  Vicksburg.  He  sent  Sher- 
man after  Johnston  the  moment  Pemberton 
capitulated.  He  despatched  a  messenger 
to  Banks  asking  his  needs.  He  forwarded 
the  ninth  army  corps  to  Bear  Creek,  to  be 
ready  to  reinforce  Sherman  if  it  were  nec- 
essary; and  providing  for  their  return  and 
movement  to  Kentucky,  he  ordered  the 
boats  to  be  in  readiness  to  transport  the 
troops.  He  ordered  Herron's  division  to 
be  in  readiness  to  reinforce  Banks.  He 
brought  all  the  remaining  troops  within  the 
rebel  lines,  and  gave  orders  to  obliterate 
the  works  which  the  Union  army  had  toiled 
so  long  to  fashion,  and  sent  his  engineers 
to  determine  upon  a  shorter  line  if  possi- 
ble, in  order  that  the  garrison  should  be 
small.  He  advised  Logan  that,  as  soon  as 
the  rebel  prisoners  were  out  of  the  way, 
he  intended  to  send  him  to  the  Tensas  to 
clear  out  the  Confederate  troops  there; 
and  in  the  midst  of  this  multiplex  activity 


he  asked  Dana  to  inquire  of  General  Hal- 
leck  whether  he  intended  him  to  follow 
his  own  judgment  in  future  movements  or 
co-operate  in  some  particular  scheme  of 
operations. 

His  army  was  now  let  loose  for  other 
campaigns,  and  this  the  Southern  leaders 
thoroughly  understood.  The  fall  of 
Vicksburg  was  a  disaster.  The  march  of 
Grant's  army  foreboded  the  downfall  of 
the  Confederacy. 

In  all  the  correspondence  of  this  strange 
conqueror  there  is  scarcely  a  single  word 
of  exultation,  not  a  single  allusion  to 
victory,  even  to  his  wife.  He  fought 
battles  and  won  victories  in  the  design  of 
moving  to  other  battles  and  other  victo- 
ries. His  plan  was  to  whip  the  enemy  and 
win  a  lasting  peace. 

The  Vicksburg  campaign  had  the  audac- 
ity of  the  common  sense  in  opposition  to 
the  traditional.  What  the  military  author- 
ities had  settled  he  could  not  do,  Grant 
did  with  astounding  despatch,  accuracy, 
and  coherence  of  design.  He  kept  his 
own  counsel — a  greater  feat  than  the 
other — and  it  added  to  the  mystery  of  his 
movements  and  the  certainty  of  his  results. 
It  seemed  as  if  all  ill  things  stood  aside  to 
see  him  pass  on  to  his  larger  life  as  a  great 
commander.  Belmont,  Henry,  Donelson, 
Shiloh,  and  Vicksburg — all  these  were  be- 
hind him  and  he  had  no  scar.  He  would 
not  have  been  human  had  not  some  feeling 
of  foreordination  assumed  possession  of 
him.  He  was  now  forty-one  years  of  age, 
and  at  his  fullest  powers  of  command  and 
endurance.  He  had  reached  the  place 
where  he  now  stood  in  the  light  of  nation- 
al fame,  holding  the  full  confidence  of  the 
government,  without  money,  without  po- 
litical influence,  after  years  of  hardship, 
disappointment,  and  privation.  Now  all 
opposition  was  silenced,  and  his  detractors 
were  overborne.  He  had  placed  himself 
among  the  great  generals  of  the  world, 
and  the  nation  waited  to  see  what  the  Con- 
queror of  Vicksburg  would  do  next.  On 
the  1 2th  of  October  he  received  an  order 
making  him  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
entire  Western  army  from  the  Cumberland 
Mountains  to  the  Brazos.  This  placed 
him  in  command  of  two  hundred  thousand 
men. 


Note. — The  capture  of  Vicksburg  brought  to  its  full  development  and  recognition  Grant's  genius  as  a  military  com- 
mander, and  marks  a  clear  division  in  his  career.  With  the  present  paper,  therefore,  Mr.  Garland  concludes  his  series  of 
interesting  studies  in  Grant's  life,  his  design  having  been  only  to  exhibit,  by  close  personal  presentations,  the  course  and 
character  of  Grant's  progress  to  his  high  destiny. — Editor, 


